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SALMAGUNDI. 


Ro. €1V.—Saturday, Sept. 16, 1807. 


LETTER FROM MUSTAPHA RUB-A-DUB KELI 
KHAN, 


TO ASEM HACCHEM, PRINCIPAL SLAVE-DRIVER TO 
HIS HIGHNESS THE BASHAW OF TRIPOLI. 


EALTH and joy to the friend of my 
heart! May the angel of peace ever 


watch over thy dwelling, and the star 

of prosperity shed its benignant lustre 
on all thy undertakings. Far other is the lot 
of thy captive friend: his brightest hopes 
extend but to a lengthened period of weary 
captivity, and memory only adds to the measure 
of his griefs, by holding up a mirror which 
reflects with redoubled charms the hours of 
past felicity. In midnight slumbers my soul 
holds sweet converse with the tender objects 
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of its affections: it is then the exile is restored 
to his country ; it is then the wide waste of 
waters that rolls between us disappears, and I 
clasp to my bosom the companion of my youth ; 
I awake and find it but a vision of the night. 
The sigh will rise ; the tear of dejection will 
steal adown my cheek ; I fly to my pen, and 
strive to forget myself and my sorrows in 
conversing with my friend. 

In such a situation, my good Asem, it can- 
not be expected that I should be able so wholly 
to abstract myself from my own feelings, as 
to give thee a full and systematic account of 
the singular people among whom my disas- 
trous lot has been cast. Ican only find leisure 
from my own individual sorrows to entertain 
thee occasionally with some of the most prom- 
inent features of their character; and now 
and then a solitary picture of their most pre- 
posterous eccentricities. 

I have before observed that among the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the people of 
this logocracy is their invincible love of talk- 
ing, and that I could compare the nation to 
nothing but a mighty windmill. Thou art 
doubtless at a loss to conceive how this mill 
is supplied with grist; or, in other words, how 
it is possible to furnish subjects to supply the 
perpetual motion of so many tongues. 


. 


Politics 5 


The genius of the nation appears in its 
highest lustre in this particular in the dis- 
covery, or rather the application, of a subject 
which seems to supply an inexhaustible mine 
of words. It is nothing more, my friend, than 
““politics’’ ; a word which, I declare to thee, 
has perplexed me almost as much as the 
redoubtable one of economy. Onconsultinga 
dictionary of this language, I found it denoted 
the science of government; and the relations, 
situations, and dispositions of states and em- 
pires. Good! thought I; for a people who 
boast of governing themselves, there could 
not be a more important subject of investiga- 
tion. I therefore listened attentively, expect- 
ing to hear from ‘‘ the most enlightened people 
under the sun,’’—for so they modestly term 
themselves,— sublime disputations on the 
science of legislation, and precepts of political 
wisdom that would not have disgraced our 
great prophet and legislator himself !—but, 
alas, Asem! how continually are my expec- 
tations disappointed ! how dignified a mean- 
ing does this word bear in the dictionary ; 
how despicable its common application ; I find 
it extending to every contemptible discussion 
of local animosity, and every petty altercation 
of insignificant individuals. It embraces, 
alike, all manner of concerns ; from the organ- 
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ization of a divan, the election of a bashaw, 
or the levying of an army, to the appointment 
of a constable, the personal disputes of two 
miserable slangwhangers, the cleaning of the 
streets, or the economy of a dirt cart. A 
couple of politicians will quarrel, with the 
most vociferous pertinacity, about the charac- 
ter of a bum-bailiff whom nobody cares for ; 
or the deportment of a little great man whom 
nobody knows; and this is called talking 
politics; nay! it is but few days since that 
I was annoyed by a debate between two of 
my fellow-lodgers, who were magnanimously 
employed in condemning a luckless wight to 
infamy because he chose to wear a red coat, 
and to entertain certain erroneous opinions 
some thirty years ago. Shocked at their illib- 
eral and vindictive spirit, I rebuked them for 
thus indulging in slander and uncharitable- 
ness, about the color of a coat, which had 
doubtless for many years been worn out; or 
the belief in errors, which in all probability 
had been long since atoned for and abandoned ; 
but they justified themselves by alleging that 
they were only engaged in politics, and exert- 
ing that liberty of speech, and freedom of 
discussion, which was the glory and safeguard 
of their national independence. ‘‘O Ma- 
homet!”’ thought I, ‘‘ what a country must 
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that be, which builds its political safety on 
ruined characters and the persecution of indi- 
viduals !”’ 

Into what transports of surprise and in- 
credulity am I continually betrayed, as the 
character of this eccentric people gradually 
develops itself to my observations. Every 
new research increases the perplexities in 
which I am involved, and I am more than 
ever at a loss where to place them in the scale 
of my estimation. It is thus the philosopher, 
in pursuing truth through the labyrinth of 
doubt, error, and misrepresentation, frequently 
finds himself bewildered in the mazes of contra- 
dictory experience; and almost wishes he could 
quietly retrace his wandering steps, steal back 
into the path of honest ignorance, and jog on 
once more in contented indifference. 

How fertile in these contradictions is this 
extensive logocracy! Men of different nations, 
manners, and languages, live in this country 
in the most perfect harmony; and nothing is 
more common than to see individuals whose 
respective governments are at variance taking 
each other by the hand and exchanging the 
offices of friendship. Nay, evenon the subject 
of religion, which, as it affects our dearest 
interests, our earliest opinions and prejudices, 
some warmth and heartburnings might be 
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excused, which, even in our enlightened 
country, is so fruitful in difference between 
man and man !—even religion occasions no 
dissension among these people; and it has even 
been discovered by one of their sages that 
believing in one god or twenty gods “ neither 
breaks a man’s leg nor picks his pocket.’’ * 
The idolatrous Persian may here bow down 
before his everlasting fire, and prostrate him- 
self toward the glowing east. The Chinese 
may adore his Fo, or his Josh; the Egyptian, 
his stork; and the Mussulman practise, un- 
molested, the divine precepts of our immortal 
prophet. Nay, even the forlorn, abandoned 
Atheist, who lies down at night without com- 
mitting himself to the protection of Heaven, 
and rises in the morning without returning 
thanks for his safety ! who hath no deity but 
his own will; whose soul, like the sandy desert, 
is barren of every flower of hope to throw a 
solitary bloom over the dead level of sterility 
and soften the wide extent of desolation; whose 
darkened views extend not beyond the horizon 
that bounds his cheerless existence; to whom 
no blissful perspective opens beyond the grave 
—even he is suffered to indulge in his desperate 
opinions without exciting one other emotion 

* Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, says, ‘‘ The 
legislative powers of government extend to such acts 
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than pity or contempt. But this mild and 
tolerating spirit reaches not beyond the pale 
of religion: once differ in politics, in mere the- 
ories, visions, and chimeras, the growth of 
interest, of folly or madness, and deadly war- 
fare ensues; every eye flashes fire, every 
tongue is loaded with reproach, and every 
heart is filled.with gall and bitterness. 

At this period several unjustifiable and seri- 
ous injuries on the part of the barbarians of the 
British Islands have given a new impulse to 
the tongue and the pen, and occasioned a terri- 
ble wordy fever. Do not suppose, my friend, 
that I mean to condemn any proper and digni- 
fied expression of resentment for injuries. On 
the contrary I love to see a word before a 
blow; for, ‘‘in the fullness of the heart the 
tongue moveth.’’ But my long experience 
has convinced me that people who talk the 
most about taking satisfaction for affronts 
generally content themselves with talking in- 
stead of revenging the insult; like the street 
women of this country, who after a prodigious 
scolding quietly sit down and fan themselves 
cool as fast as possible. But to return: the 


only as are injurious to others. But it does me no 
injury for my neighbor to say there are twenty gods 
orno god. It neither picks my pocket nor breaks my 
leg.”’ 
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rage for talking has now, in consequence of the 
aggressions I alluded to, increased to a degree 
far beyond what I have observed heretofore. 
In the gardens of His Highness of Tripoli are 
fifteen thousand bee-hives, three hundred pea- 
cocks, and a prodigious number of parrots and 
baboons : and yet I declare to thee, Asem, that 
their buzzing, and squalling, and chattering is 
nothing compared to the wild uproar and war 
of words now raging within the bosom of this 
mighty and distracted logocracy. Politics per- 
vade every city, every village, every temple, 
every porter-house: the universal question is, 
‘“ What is the news?’’ This is a kind of chal- 
lenge to political debate; and as no two men 
think exactly alike, ’t is ten to one that before 
they finish all the polite phrases in the lan- 
guage are exhausted by way of giving fire and 
energy to argument. What renders this talk- 
ing fever more alarming is, that the people 
appear to be in the unhappy state of a patient 
whose palate loathes the medicine best cal- 
culated for the cure of his disease, and seem 
anxious to continue the full enjoyment of their 
chattering epidemic. They alarm each other 
by direful reports and fearful apprehensions; 
as I have seen a lot of old wives in this 
country entertain themselves with stories of 
ghosts and goblins until their imaginations 
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were in a most agonizing panic. Every day 
begets some new tale big with agitation; and 
the busy goddess, Rumor, to speak in the poetic 
language of the Christians, is constantly in 
motion. She mounts her rattling stage-wagon 
and gallops about the country, freighted with 
a load of “‘ hints,’’ ‘‘ informations,”’ ‘‘ extracts 
of letters from respectable gentlemen,’’ ‘‘ obser- 
vations of respectable correspondents,’’ and 
““unquestionable authorities’? ;—-which her 
high-priests, the slangwhangers, retail to their 
sapient followers, with all the solemnity and 
all the authenticity of oracles. True it is, 
the unfortunate slangwhangers are sometimes 
at a loss for food to supply this insatiable 
appetite for intelligence ; and are, not unfre- 
quently, reduced to the necessity of manufac- 
turing dishes suited to the taste of the times, to 
be served up as morning and evening repasts to 
their disciples. 

When the hungry politician is thus full 
charged with important information he sallies 
forth to give due exercise to his tongue; and 
tells all he knows, to everybody he meets. 
Now it is a thousand to one that every person 
he meets is just as wise as himself, charged 
with the same articles of information, and pos- 
sessed of the same violent inclination to give it 
vent ; for in this country every man adopts 
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some particular slangwhanger as the standard 
of his judgment, and reads everything he 
writes if he reads nothing else; which is doubt- 
less the reason why the people of this logocracy 
are so marvellously enlightened. So away 
they tilt at each other with their borrowed 
lances, advancing to the combat with the opin- 
ions and speculations of their respective 
slangwhangers, which, in all probability, are 
diametrically opposite. Here then arises as 
fair an opportunity for a battle of words as 
heart could wish; and thou mayst rely upon it, 
Asem, they do not let it pass unimproved. 
They sometimes begin with argument; but in 
process of time, as the tongue begins to wax 
wanton, other auxiliaries become necessary : 
recrimination commences ; reproach follows 
close at its heels; from political abuse they pro- 
ceed to personal, and thus often is a friendship 
of years trampled down by this contemptible 
enemy, this gigantic dwarf of PoLITICs, the 
mongrel issue of grovelling ambition and aspir- 
ing ignorance ! ° 

There would be but little harm, indeed, in 
all this, if it ended merely in a broken head; 
for this might soon be healed and the scar, if 
any remained, might serve as a warning ever 
after against the indulgence of political intem- 
perance; at the worst, the loss of such heads as 
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these would be a gain to the nation. But the 
evil extends far deeper; it threatens to impair 
all social intercourse, and even to sever the 
sacred union of family and kindred. ‘The con- 
vivial table is disturbed; the cheerful fireside is 
invaded; the smile of social hilarity is chased 
away; the bond of social love is broken by the 
everlasting intrusion of this fiend of contention 
who lurks in the sparkling bowl, crouches by 
the fireside, in the friendly circle, infests every 
avenue to pleasure; and, like the scowling in- 
cubus, sits on the bosom of society, pressing 
down and smothering every throb and pulsa- 
tion of liberal philanthropy. 

But thou wilt perhaps ask, ‘‘ What can these 
people dispute about? One would suppose 
that, being all free and equal, they would har- 
monize as brothers ; children of the same par- 
ent, and equal heirs of the same inheritance.”’ 
This theory is most exquisite, my good friend, 
but in practice it turns out the very dream of a 
madman. Equality, Asem, is one of the most 
consummate scoundrels that ever crept from 
the brain of a political juggler—a fellow who 
thrusts his hand into the pocket of honest in- 
dustry, or enterprising talent, and squanders 
their hard-earned profits on profligate idleness 
or indolent stupidity. There will always be an 
inequality among mankind so long as a portion 
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of it is enlightened and industrious, and the rest 
idle and ignorant. The one will acquire a larger 
share of wealth, and its attendant comforts, re- 
finements, and luxuries of life, and the influence 
and power which those will always possess who 
have the greatest ability of administering to the 
necessities of their fellow-creatures. These ad- 
vantages will inevitably excite envy; and envy 
as inevitably begets ill-will—hence arises that 
eternal warfare which the lower orders of society 
are waging against those who have raised them- 
selves by their own merits, or have been raised 
by the merits of their ancestors, above the com- 
mon level. In a nation possessed of quick feel- 
ings and impetuous passions, the hostility might 
engender deadly broils and bloody commotions; 
but here it merely vents itself in high-sounding 
words, which lead to continual breaches of de- 
corum, or in the insidious assassination of char- 
acter and a restless propensity among the base 
to blacken every reputation which is fairer than 
their own. 

I cannot help smiling, sometimes, to see the 
solicitude with which the people of America, 
so called from the country having been first 
discovered by Christopher Columbus, battle 
about them when any election takes place, as 
if they had the least concern in the matter, or 
were to be benefited by an exchange of ba- 
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shaws; they really seem ignorant that none 
but the bashaws and their dependents are at all 
interested in the event, and that the people at 
large will not find their situation altered in the 
least. I formerly gave thee an account of an 
election which took place under my eye. ‘The 
result has been that the people, as some of the 
slangwhangers say, have obtained a glorious 
triumph, which, however, is flatly denied by 
the opposite slangwhangers, who insist that 
their party is composed of the true sovereign 
people; and that the others are all Jacobins, 
Frenchmen, and Irish rebels. I ought to 
apprise thee that the last is a term of great 
reproach here; which, perhaps, thou wouldst 
not otherwise imagine, considering that it is 
not many years since this very people were 
engaged in a revolution, the failure of which 
would have subjected them to the same igno- 
minious epithet, and a participation in which is 
now the highest recommendation to public con- 
fidence. By Mahomet, but it cannot be denied 
that the consistency of this people, like every- 
thing else appertaining to them, is on a pro- 
digious great scale! To return, however, to 
the event of the election. The people tri- 
umphed; and much good has it done them. I, 
for my part, expected to see wonderful changes, 
and most magical metamorphoses. I expected 
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to see the people all rich, that they would be 
all gentleman bashaws, riding in their coaches 
and faring sumptuously every day, emancipated 
from toil and revelling in luxurious ease. Wilt 
thou credit me, Asem, when I declare unto 
thee, that everything remains exactly in the 
same state it was before the last wordy cam- 
paign ? Except a few noisy retainers who have 
crept into office, and a few noisy patriots, on 
the other side, who have been kicked out, there 
is not the least difference. The laborer toils 
for his daily support; the beggar still lives on 
the charity of those who have any charity to 
bestow ; and the only solid satisfaction the mul- 
titude have reaped is, that they have got a new 
governor, or bashaw, whom they will praise, 
idolize, and exalt for awhile, and afterward, 
notwithstanding the sterling merits he really 
possesses, in compliance with immemorial cus- 
tom, they will abuse, calumniate, and trample 
him under foot. 

Such, my dear Asem, is the way in which the 
wise people of ‘‘ the most enlightened country 
under the sun,’’ are amused with straws, and 
puffed up with mighty conceits; like a certain 
fish I have seen here, which, having his belly 
tickled for a short time, will swell and puff him- 
self up to twice his usual size, and become a 
mere bladder of wind and vanity. 
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The blessing of a true Mussulman light on 
thee, good Asem ; ever while thou livest be 
true to thy prophet ; and rejoice that, though 
the boasting political chatterers of this logoc- 
racy cast upon thy countrymen the ignomin- 
ious epithet of slaves, thou livest in a country 
where the people, instead of being at the mercy 
of a tyrant with a million of heads, have noth- 
ing to do but submit to the will of a bashaw of 
only three tails. 

Ever thine, 
MUSTAPHA. 


COCKLOFT HALL, 
BY LAUNCELOT LANGSTAFF, ESQ. 


Those who pass their time immured in the 
smoke of the city, amid the rattling of carts, 
the brawling of the multitude, and the variety 
of discordant sounds that prey insensibly upon 
the nerves, and beget a weariness of the spirits, 
can alone understand and feel that expansion of 
the heart, that physical renovation, which a citi- 
zen experiences when he steals forth from his 
dusty prison to breathe the free air of heaven 
and enjoy the clear face of nature. Who that 
has rambled by the side of one of our majestic 


rivers, at the hour of sunset, when the wildly 
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romantic scenery around is softened and tinted 
by the voluptuous mist of evening; when the 
bold and swelling outlines of the distant moun- 
tain seem melting into the glowing horizon, and 
a rich mantle of refulgence is thrown over the 
whole expanse of the heavens, but must have 
felt how abundant is nature in sources of pure 
enjoyment; how luxuriant in all that can en- 
liven the senses or delight the imagination. 
The jocund zephyr, full freighted with native 
fragrance, sues sweetly to the senses; the chirp- 
ing of the thousand varieties of insects with 
which our woodlands abound forms a concert 
of simple melody; even the barking of the farm 
dog, the lowing of the cattle, the tinkling of 
their bells, and the strokes of the woodman’s 
axe from the opposite shore, seem to partake 
of the softness of the scene, and fall tunefully 
upon the ear; while the voice of the villager, 
chanting some rustic ballad, swells from a dis- 
tance in the semblance of the very music of 
harmonious love. 

At such times I am conscious of the influence 
of nature upon the heart; a hallowed calm is 
diffused over my senses; I cast my eyes around, 
and every object is serene, simple, and beauti- 
ful; no warring passion, no discordant string, 
there vibrates to the touch of ambition, self- 
interest, hatred, or revenge; I am at peace 
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with the whole world, and hail all mankind as 
friends and brothers. Blissful moments! ye 
recall the careless days of my boyhood, when 
mere existence was happiness, when hope was 
certainty, this world a paradise, and every 
woman a ministering angel! Surely man was 
designed for a tenant of the universe, instead 
of being pent up in these dismal cages, these 
dens of strife, disease, and discord. We were 
created to range the fields, to sport among the 
groves, to build castles in the air, and have 
every one of them realized ! 

A whole legion of reflections like these insin- 
uated themselves into my mind, and stole me 
from the influence of the cold realities before 
me, as I took my accustomed walk a few weeks 
since on the Battery. Here, watching the 
splendid mutations of one of our summer skies 
which emulated the boasted glories of an Italian 
sunset, I all at once discovered that it was but 
pack up my portmanteau, bid adieu for awhile 
to my elbow-chair, and in a little time I should 
be transported from the region of smoke, and 
noise, and dust,’ to the enjoyment of a far 
sweeter prospect and a brighter sky. The next 
morning I was off full tilt to Cockloft Hall, 
leaving my man Pompey to follow at his leisure 
with my baggage. I love to indulge in rapid 
transitions which are prompted by the quick 
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impulse of the moment; ’t is the only mode of 
guarding against that intruding and deadly foe 
to all parties of pleasure—anticipation. 

Having now made good my retreat until the 
black frosts commence, it is but a piece of civil- 
ity due to my readers, who I trust are, ere this, 
my friends, to give them a proper introduction 
to my present residence. I do this as much to 
gratify them as myself; well knowing a reader 
is always anxious to learn how his author is 
lodged, whether in a garret, a cellar, a hovel, 
ora palace; at least an author is generally vain 
enough to think so; and an author’s vanity 
ought sometimes to be gratified. Poor devil! it 
is often the only gratification he ever tastes in 
this world ! 

Cockloft Hall is the country residence of the 
family, or rather the paternal mansion; which, 
like the mother country, sends forth whole col- 
onies to people the face of the earth. Pindar 
whimsically denominates it the family hive ! 
and there is at least as much truth as humor in 
my cousin’s epithet; for many a swarm has it 
produced. I don’t recollect whether I have at 
any time mentioned to my readers, for I seldom 
look back on what I have written, that the fer- 
tility of the Cocklofts is proverbial. The female 
members of the family are most incredibly fruit- 
ful; and to use a favorite phrase of old Cockloft, 
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who is excessively addicted to backgammon, 
they seldom fail ‘‘to throw doublets every 
time.’’ I myself have known three or four 
very industrious young men reduced to great 
extremities by some of these capital breeders; 
Heaven smiled upon their union, and enriched 
them with a numerous and hopeful offspring 
who eat them out of doors. 

But to return to the Hall. It is pleasantly 
situated on the banks of a sweet pastoral 
stream; not so near town as to invite an inun- 
dation of idle acquaintance, who come to lounge 
away an afternoon, nor so distant as to render 
it an absolute deed of charity or friendship to 
perform the journey. It is one of the oldest 
habitations in the country, and was built by 
my cousin Christopher’s grandfather, who was 
also mine by the mother’s side, in his latter 
days, to form, as the old gentleman expressed 
himself, ‘‘a snug retreat, where he meant to 
set himself down in his old days, and be com- 
fortable for the rest of his life.’’ He was at 
this time a few years over fourscore; but this 
was a common saying of his, with which he 
usually closed his airy speculations. One 
would have thought, from the long vista of 
years through which he contemplated many of 
his projects, that the good man had forgot the 
age of the patriarchs had long since gone by, 
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and calculated living a century longer at least. 
He was for a considerable time in doubt on the 
question of roofing his house with shingles or 
slates; shingles would not last above thirty 
years !| but then they were much cheaper than 
slates. He settled the matter by a kind of 
compromise, and determined to build with 
shingles first; ‘‘ and when they are worn out,”’ 
said the old gentleman, triumphantly, “‘’t will 
be time enough to replace them with more dur- 
able materials !’’ But his contemplated im- 
provements surpassed everything; and scarcely 
had he a roof over his head when he discovered 
a thousand things to be arranged before he 
could ‘‘ sit down comfortably.’’ In the first 
place, every tree and bush on the place was 
cut down or grubbed up by the roots, because 
they were not placed to his mind; and a vast 
quantity of oaks, chestnuts, and elms, set out 
in clumps, and rows, and labyrinths, which, he 
observed, in about five-and-twenty or thirty 
years at most would yield a very tolerable 
shade, and, moreover, would shut out all the 
surrounding country; for he was determined, 
he said, to have all his views on his own land, 
and be beholden to no man for a prospect. 
This, my learned readers will perceive, was 
something very like the idea of Lorenzo de 
Medici, who gave as a reason for preferring 
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one of his seats above all the others, ‘‘ that all 
the ground within view of it was his own”’ ; 
now, whether my grandfather ever heard of the 
Medici is more than I can say; I rather think, 
however, from the characteristic originality of 
the Cocklofts, that it was a whimwham of his 
own begetting. Another odd notion of the old 
gentleman was.to blow up a large bed of rocks 
for the purpose of having a fish-pond, although 
the river ran at about one hundred yards’ dis- 
tance from the house, and was well stored with 
fish; but there was nothing, he said, like hav- 
ing things to one’s self. So at it he went, with 
all the ardor of a projector who has just hit 
upon some splendid and useless whimwham. 
As he proceeded, his views enlarged; he would 
have a summer-house built on the margin of 
the fish-pond ; he would have it surrounded 
with elms and willows ; and he would have a 
cellar dug under it, for some incomprehensible 
purpose, which remains a secret to this day.* 

*The writer of the reminiscence, whom we have 
already cited in the previous mention of Cockloft 
Hall, Mr. W. A. Whitehead, of Newark, describes the 
recent condition of the summer-house. ‘‘The old 
mau,’ who serves the purpose of the narrator, ‘‘sighed 
and turned away his head, while he led the way toa 
small building standing not far from the river’s brink, 
and near an artificial basin or pond, into which, as the 
tide was full, the Passaic was pouring some of its sur- 
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‘‘In a few years,’’ he observed, “‘ it would be 
a delightful piece of wood and water, where 
he might ramble on a summer’s noon, smoke 


plus waters through anarrowsluice. It was octagonal 
in shape, about eighteen feet in diameter, containing 
only one apartment, with a door facing the river on 
the east and having windows opening toward each of 
the other three cardinal points. It was built of stone, 
and had been originally weather-boarded, although 
most of the boards had fallen off. It had evidently 
been constructed with great care, being fully plastered 
within and papered, having an ornamental cornice 
and chair-board, an arched doorway, and cut stone 
steps: all indicating a fastidiousness of finish not 
ordinarily found elsewhere than in dwellings ; but it 
was far gone toward utter ruin, the window sashes 
being all out, the door gone, and the mutilated wood- 
work showing it to be the resort only of the idle and 
the vicious. On looking to my companion for an 
explanation, he said :— 

‘“< «This, sir, was the Cockloft summer-house, and 
this the fish-pond which Irving mentions when giving 
the portrait of the old proprietor. You may remem- 
ber the passage, “an odd notion of the old gentleman 
was to blow up a large bed of rocks for the purpose 
of having a fish-pond, although the river ran at about 
one hundred yards’ distance from the house, and was 
well stored with fish ; but there was nothing, he said, 
like having things to one’s self. And he would have 
a summer-house built on the margin of the fish-pond ; 
he would have it surrounded with elms and willows; 
and he would have a cellar dug under it, for some in- 
comprehensible purpose, which remains a secret to 
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his pipe, and enjoy himself in his old days’’; 
thrice honest old soul !—he died of an apoplexy 
in his ninetieth year, just as he had begun to 
blow up the fish-pond. 

Let no one ridicule the whimwhams of my 
grandfather. If—and of this there is no doubt, 
for wise men have said it—if life be but a 
dream, happy is he who can make the most of 
the illusion. 

Since my grandfather’s death the Hall has 
passed through the hands of a succession of 
true old cavaliers like himself who gloried in 
observing the golden rules of hospitality ; which, 
according to the Cockloft principle, consists in 
giving a guest the freedom of the house, cram- 
ming him with beef and pudding, and, if pos- 
this day.”’ As I remember it, in the days of youth,’ 
continued my aged friend, ‘ with its window-seats and 
lockers, I think it requires no “ Will Wizard ”’ to solve 
the mystery of the cellar, but that there the bottles 
were kept that were wont to surrender their exhilarat- 
ing contents at the summons of the occupants of the 
comfortable apartments above.’ 

“ As I commented on the peculiar position of the 
building, my companion remarked :— 

“«¢ Here, too, you see an illustration of a peculiarity 
of the elder “ Cockloft.”” ‘“ He was determined,” says 
Irving, ‘‘to have all his views on his own land, and be 
beholden to no man for a prospect.’ So he placed, 
you see, the door of his summer-house on the side 
toward the water, while the windows all look inland.’ ”’ 
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sible, laying him under the table with prime 
port, claret, or London Particular. The man- 
sion appears to have been consecrated to the 
jolly god, and teems with monuments sacred to 
conviviality. Every chest of drawers, clothes- 
press, and cabinet is decorated with enormous 
China punch-bowls, which Mrs. Cockloft has 
paraded with much ostentation, particularly in 
her favorite red damask bed-chamber, in which 
a projector might, with great satisfaction, prac- 
tise his experiments on fleets, diving-bells, and 
submarine boats. 

I have before mentioned Cousin Christopher’s 
profound veneration for antique furniture ; in 
consequence of which the old hall is furnished 
in much the same style with the house in town. 
Old-fashioned bedsteads, with high testers ; 
massy clothes-presses, standing most majesti- 
cally on eagles’ claws, and ornamented with a 
profusion of shining brass handles, clasps, and 
hinges; and around the grand parlor are sol- 
emnly arranged a set of high-backed, leather- 
bottomed, massy mahogany chairs, that always 
remind me of the formal, long-waisted belles 
who flourished in stays and buckram about the 
time they were in fashion. 

If I may judge from their height, it was not 
the fashion for gentlemen in those days to loll 
over the back of a lady’s chair, and whisper in 
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her ear what—might be as well spoken aloud; 
at least, they must have been Patagonians to 
have effected it. Will Wizard declares that he 
saw a little fat German gallant attempt once to 
whisper Miss Barbara Cockloft in this manner; 
but being unluckily caught by the chin, he 
dangled and kicked about for half a minute 
before he could find ‘evra firma—but Will is 
much addicted to hyperbole, by reason of his 
having been a great traveller. 

But what the Cocklofts most especially pride 
themselves upon, is the possession of several 
family portraits, which exhibit as honest a set 
of square, portly, well-fed looking gentlemen 
and gentlewomen as ever grew and flourished 
under the pencil of a Dutch painter. Old Chris- 
topher, who is a complete genealogist, has a 
story to tell of each, and dilates with copious 
eloquence on the great services of the general 
in large sleeves during the old French war; 
and on the piety of the lady in blue velvet, who 
so attentively peruses her book, and was once 
so celebrated for a beautiful arm; but, much as 
I reverence my illustrious ancestors, I find little 
to admire in their biography, except my cous- 
in’s excellent memory ; which is most pro- 
vokingly retentive of every uninteresting 
particular. 

My allotted chamber in the Hall is the same 
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that was occupied in days of yore by my hon- 
ored uncle John. ‘The room exhibits many 
memorials which recall to my remembrance the 
solid excellence and amiable eccentricities of 
that gallant old lad. Over the mantel-piece 
hangs the portrait of a young lady dressed in a 
flaring, long-waisted, blue silk gown; be- 
flowered, and be-furbelowed, and be-cuffed, in 
a most abundant manner; she holds in one 
hand a book, which she very complaisantly 
neglects, to turn and smile on the spectator; in 
the other a flower, which I hope, for the honor 
of Dame Nature, was the sole production of the 
painter’s imagination ; and a little behind her 
is something tied to a blue ribbon, but whether 
a little dog, a monkey, or a pigeon, must be 
left to the judgment of future commentators. 
This little damsel, tradition says, was my uncle 
John’s third flame; and he would infallibly 
have run away with her could he have per- 
suaded her into the measure; but at that time 
ladies were not quite so easily run away with 
as Columbine ; and my uncle, failing in the 
point, took a lucky thought, and with great 
gallantry ran off with her picture, which he 
conveyed in triumph to Cockloft Hall, and 
hung up in his bed-chamber as a monument of 
his enterprising spirit. The old gentleman 
prided himself mightily on this chivalric ma- 
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noeettvre; always chuckled, and pulled up his 
stock when he contemplated the picture, and 
never related the exploit without winding up 
with—‘‘I might, indeed, have carried off the 
original, had I chose to dangle a little longer 
after her chariot-wheels; for, to do the girl jus- 
tice, I believe she had a liking for me; but I 
always scorned to coax, my boy—always— 
*t was my way.’’ My uncle John was of a 
happy temperament; I would give half I am 
worth for his talent at self-consolation. 

The Miss Cocklofts have made several spirited 
attempts to introduce modern furniture into the 
Hall, but with very indifferent success. Mod- 
ern style has always been an object of great 
annoyance to honest Christopher, and is ever 
treated by him with sovereign contempt, as an 
upstart intruder. It is a common observation 
of his, that your old-fashioned, substantial fur- 
niture bespeaks the respectability of one’s an- 
cestors, and indicates that the family has been 
used to hold up its head for more than the pres- 
ent generation; whereas the fragile appendages 
of modern style seemed to be emblems of mush- 
room gentility, and, to his mind, predicted that 
the family dignity will moulder away and van- 
ish with its transient finery. "The same whim- 
wham makes him averse to having his house 
surrounded with poplars; which he stigmatizes 
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as mere upstarts, just fit to ornament the shin- 
gle palaces of modern gentry, and characteristic 
of the establishments they decorate. Indeed, 
so far does he carry his veneration for antique 
trumpery that he can scarcely see the dust 
brushed from its resting-place on the old- 
fashioned testers, or a gray-bearded spider dis- 
lodged from its ancient inheritance, without 
groaning: and I once saw him in a transport 
of passion on Jeremy’s knocking down a moul- 
dering martin-coop with his tennis-ball, which 
had been set up in the latter days of my grand- 
father. Another object of his peculiar affection 
is an old English cherry-tree, which leans 
against the corner of the Hall; and whether 
the house supports it, or it supports the house, 
would be, I believe, a question of some diffi- 
culty to decide. It is held sacred by friend 
Christopher because he planted and reared it 
himself, and had once well-nigh broken his 
neck by a fall from one of its branches. ‘This 
is one of his favorite stories, and there is reason 
to believe that if the tree was out of the way 
the old gentleman would forget the whole affair 
—which would be a great pity. The old tree 
has long since ceased bearing, and is exceed- 
ingly infirm; every tempest robs it of a limb; 
and one would suppose from the lamentations 
of my old friend, on such occasions, that he 
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had lost one of his own. He often contem- 
plates it in a half-melancholy, half-moralizing 
humor—‘‘ together,’’ he says, ‘‘ have we flour- 
ished, and together shall we wither away; a 
few years, and both our heads will be laid low, 
and, perhaps, my mouldering bones may, one 
day or other, mingle with the dust of the tree I 
have planted.’’» He often fancies, he says, that 
it rejoices to see him when he revisits the Hall, 
and that its leaves assume a brighter verdure, 
as if to welcome his arrival. How whimsically 
are our tenderest feelings assailed! At one 
time the old tree had obtruded a withered 
branch before Miss Barbara’s window, and she 
desired her father to order the gardener to saw 
it off. I shall never forget the old man’s an- 
swer, and the look that accompanied it. 
‘“ What,’’ cried he, ‘‘ lop off the limbs of my 
cherry-tree in its old age? Why do you not cut 
off the gray locks of your poor old father ?”’ 
Do my readers yawn at this long family de- 
tail? They are welcome to throw down our 
work, and never resume it again. I have no 
care for such ungratified spirits, and will not 
throw away a thought on one of them. Full 
often have I contributed to their amusement, 
and have not I a right, for once, to consult my 
own? Who is there that does not fondly turn, 
at times, to linger round those scenes which 
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were once the haunt of his boyhood, ere his 
heart grew heavy and his head waxed gray; 
and to dwell with fond affection on the friends 
who have twined themselves round his heart 
—mingled in all his enjoyments—contributed 
to all his felicities? If there be any who can- 
not relish these enjoyments, let them despair; 
for they have been so soiled in their intercourse 
with the world as to be incapable of tasting 
some of the purest pleasures that survive the 
happy period of youth. 

To such as have not yet lost the rural feel- 
ing, I address this simple family picture; and 
in the honest sincerity of a warm heart, I invite 
them to turn aside from bustle, care, and toil, 
to tarry with me for a season, in the hospitable 
mansion of the Cocklofts. 


[I was really apprehensive, on reading the 
following effusion of Will Wizard, that he still 
retained that pestilent hankering after puns of 
which we lately convicted him. He, however, 
declares that he is fully authorized by the ex- 
ample of the most popular critics and wits of 
the present age, whose manner and matter he 
has closely, and he flatters himself successfully, 
copied in the subsequent essay, ] 
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THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
BY WILLIAM WIZARD, ESQ. 


The uncommon healthiness of the season, 
occasioned, as several learned physicians assure 
me, by the universal prevalence of the influ- 
enza, has encouraged the chieftain of our 
dramatic corps to marshal his forces, and to 
commence the campaign at a much earlier day 
than usual. He has been induced to take the 
field thus suddenly, I am told, by the invasion 
of certain foreign marauders, who pitched their 
tents at Vauxhall Garden during the warm 
months; and taking advantage of his army be- 
ing disbanded and dispersed in summer quarters, 
committed sad depredations upon the borders 
of his territories, carrying off a considerable 
portion of his winter harvest, and murdering 
some of his most distinguished characters. 

It is true, these hardy invaders have been 
reduced to great extremity by the late heavy 
tains, which injured and destroyed much of 
their camp equipage, besides spoiling the best 
part of their wardrobe. ‘Two cities, a tri- 
umphal car, and a new moon for Cinderella, 
together with the barber’s boy who was em- 
ployed every night to powder and make it 
shine white, have been entirely washed away, 


and the sea has become very wet and mouldy; 
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insomuch that great apprehensions are enter- 
tained that it will never be dry enough for use. 
Add to this, the noble County Paris had the 
misfortune to tear his corduroy breeches, in 
the scuffle with Romeo, by reason of the tomb 
being very wet, which occasioned him to slip; 
and he and his noble rival, possessing but one 
pair of satin ones between them, were reduced 
to considerable shifts to keep up the dignity of 
their respective houses. In spite of these dis- 
advantages, and the untoward circumstances, 
they continued to enact most intrepidly; per- 
forming with much ease and confidence, inas- 
much as they were seldom pestered with an 
audience to criticise and put them out of coun- 
tenance. It is rumored that the last heavy 
shower absolutely dissolved the company, and 
that our manager has nothing further to appre- 
hend from that quarter. 

The theatre opened on Wednesday last, with 
great éclat as we critics say, and almost vied 
in brilliancy with that of my superb friend 
Consequa in Canton, where the castles were all 
ivory, the sea mother-of-pearl, the skies gold 
and silver leaf, and the outside of the boxes 
inlaid with scollop shell-work. "Those who 
want a better description of the theatre, may 
as well go and see it, and they can judge for 
themselves. For the gratification of a highly 
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respectable class of readers, who love to see 
everything on paper, I had indeed prepared a 
circumstantial and truly incomprehensible ac- 
count of it, such as your traveller always fills 
his book with, and which I defy the most intel- 
ligent architect, even the great Sir Christopher 
Wren, to understand. I had jumbled cornices, 
and pilasters, .and pillars, and capitals, and 
triglyphs, and modules, and plinths, and vo- 
lutes, and perspectives, and fore-shortenings 
helter-skelter; and had set all the orders of 
architecture, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, etc., 
together by the ears, in order to work out a 
satisfactory description; but the manager hav- 
ing sent me a polite note requesting that I 
would not take off the sharp edge, as he whim- 
sically expressed it, of public curiosity, thereby 
diminishing the receipts of his house, I have 
willingly consented to oblige him, and have left 
my description at the store of our publisher, 
where any person may see it—provided he ap- 
plies at a proper hour. 

I cannot refrain here from giving vent to the 
satisfaction I received from the excellent per- 
formances of the different actors, one and all; 
and particularly the gentlemen who shifted the 
scenes, who acquitted themselves throughout 
with great celerity, dignity, pathos, and effect. 
Nor must I pass over the peculiar merits of my 
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friend John, who gallanted off the chairs and 
tables in the most dignified and circumspect 
manner. Indeed, I have had frequent occasion 
to applaud the correctness with which this gen- 
tleman fulfils the parts allotted him, and con- 
sider him as one of the best general performers 
in the company. My friend, the cockney, 
found considerable fault with the manner in 
which John shoved a huge rock from behind 
the scenes; maintaining that he should have 
put his left foot forward, and pushed it with his 
right hand, that being the method practiced by 
his contemporaries of the royal theatres, and 
universally approved by their best critics. He 
also took exception to John’s coat, which he 
pronounced voo short by a foot at least, partic- 
ularly when he turned his back to the company. 
But I look upon these objections in the same 
light as new readings, and insist that John 
shall be allowed to manceuvre his chairs and 
tables, shove his rocks, and wear his skirts in 
that style which his genius best affects. My 
hopes in the rising merits of this favorite actor 
daily increase; and I would hint to the mana- 
ger the propriety of giving him a benefit, ad- 
vertising in the usual style of playbills, as a 
‘““ springe to catch woodcocks,’’ that between 
the play and farce, John will make a bow—for 
that night only. 
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I am told that no pains have been spared to 
make the exhibitions of this season as splendid 
as possible. Several expert rat-catchers have 
been sent into different parts of the country to 
catch white mice for the grand pantomime of 
“ Cinderella.’””’ A nest full of little squab 
Cupids has been taken in the neighborhood 
of Communipaw; they are as yet but half- 
fledged, of the true Holland breed, and it is 
hoped will be able to fly about by the middle 
of October; otherwise they will be suspended 
about the stage by the waistband, like little 
alligators in an apothecary’s shop, as the pan- 
tomime must positively be performed by that 
time. Great pains and expense have been in- 
currred in the importation of one of the most 
portly pumpkins in New England; and the 
public may be assured there is now one on 
board a vessel from New Haven which will 
contain Cinderella’s coach and six with perfect 
ease, were the white mice even ten times as 
large. 

Also several barrels of hail, rain, brimstone, 
and gunpowder are in store for melodramas, 
of which a number are to be played off this 
winter. It is furthermore whispered me that 
the great thunder drum has been new braced, 
and an expert performer on that instrument 
engaged, who will thunder in plain English, so 
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as to be understood by the most illiterate hearer. 
This will be infinitely preferable to the miser- 
able Italian thunderer employed last winter by 
Mr. Ciceri, who performed in such an unnat- 
ural and outlandish tongue, that none but the 
scholars of Signor Da Ponte could understand 
him. It will be a further gratification to the 
patriotic audience to know that the present 
thunderer is a fellow-countryman, born at Dun- 
derberg, among the echoes of the Highlands, 
and that he thunders with peculiar emphasis 
and pompous enunciation, in the true style of a 
Fourth of July orator. 

In addition to all these additions, the mana- 
ger has provided an entire new snow-storm, the 
very sight of which will be quite sufficient to 
draw a shawl over every naked bosom in the 
theatre ; the snow is perfectly fresh, having 
been manufactured last August. 

N.B. ‘The outside of the theatre has been 
ornamented with a new chimney ! ! 


Fo, FV.—Tbursday, October 1, 1807. 


SKETCHES FROM NATURE. 


BY ANTHONY EVERGREEN, GENT. 


not long since had a powerful effect in 

arresting the progress of belles, beaux, 

and wild pigeons in their fashionable 
northern tour, and turning them back to the 
more balmy region of the south. Among the 
rest, I was encountered, full butt, by a blast 
which set my teeth chattering, just as I doubled 
one of the frowning bluffs of the Mohawk 
Mountains, in my route to Niagara, and facing 
about incontinently, I forthwith scudded before 
the wind, and a few days since arrived at my 
old quarters in New York. My first care, on 
returning from so long an absence, was to visit 
the worthy family of the Cocklofts, whom I 
found safe burrowed in their country mansion. 
On inquiring for my highly respected coadjutor, 
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Langstaff, I learned, with great concern, that 
he had relapsed into one of his eccentric fits of 
the spleen, ever since the era of a turtle dinner 
given by old Cockloft to some of the neighbor- 
ing squires, wherein the old gentleman had 
achieved a glorious victory in laying honest 
Launcelot fairly under the table. Langstaff, 
although fond of the social board and cheerful 
glass, yet abominates any excess, and has an 
invincible aversion to getting mellow, consider- 
ing it a wilful outrage on the sanctity of the 
imperial mind, a senseless abuse of the body, 
and an unpardonable, because a voluntary, 
prostration of both mental and personal dig- 
nity. I have heard him moralize on the sub- 
ject, in a style that would do honor to Michael 
Cassio himself; but I believe, if the truth were 
known, this antipathy rather rises from his 
having, as the phrase is, but a weak head, and 
nerves so extremely sensitive that he is sure to 
suffer severely from a frolic, and will groan and 
make resolutions against it for a week after- 
ward. He therefore took this waggish exploit 
of old Christopher’s, and the consequent quiz- 
zing which he underwent, in high dudgeon; 
had kept aloof from company for a fortnight, 
and appeared to be meditating some deep plan 
of retaliation upon his mischievous old crony. 
He had, however, for the last day or two, 
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shown some symptoms of convalescence: had 
listened, without more than half a dozen 
twitches of impatience, to one of Christopher’s 
unconscionably long stories, and even was seen 
to smile, for the one hundred and thirtieth time, 
at a venerable joke originally borrowed from 
Joe Miller, but which, by dint of long occu- 
pancy, and frequent repetition, the old gentle- 
man now firmly believes happened to himself 
somewhere in New England. 

As I am well acquainted with Launcelot’s 
haunts, I soon found him out. He was lolling 
on his favorite bench, rudely constructed at the 
foot of an old tree, which is full of fantastical 
twists, and with its spreading branches forms 
a canopy of luxuriant foliage. This tree is a 
kind of chronicle of the short reigns of his uncle 
John’s mistresses; and its trunk is sorely 
wounded with carvings of true lovers’ knots, 
hearts, darts, names, and inscriptions !—frail 
memorials of the variety of the fair dames who 
captivated the wandering fancy of that old 
cavalier in the days of his youthful romance. 
Launcelot holds this tree in particular regard, 
as he does everything else connected with the 
memory of his good uncle John. He was 
reclining, in one of his usual brown studies, 
against its trunk, and gazing pensively upon 
the river that glided just by, washing the 
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drooping branches of the dwarf willows that 
fringed its bank. My appearance roused him; 
he grasped my hand with his usual warmth, 
and with a tremulous but close pressure, which 
spoke that his heart entered into the salutation. 
After a number of affectionate inquiries and 
felicitations, such as friendship, not form, dic- 
tated, he seemed to relapse into his former flow 
of thought, and to resume the chain of ideas 
my appearance had broken for a moment. 

‘‘T was reflecting,’’ said he, ‘‘ my dear An- 
thony, upon some observations I made in our 
last number; and considering whether the 
sight of objects once dear to the affections, or 
of scenes where we have passed different happy 
periods of early life, really occasions most enjoy- 
ment or most regret. Renewing our acquaint- 
ance with well-known and _ long-separated 
objects, revives, it is true, the recollection of 
former pleasures, and touches the tenderest 
feelings of the heart; asthe flavor of a delicious 
beverage will remain upon the palate long after 
the cup has parted from the lips. But, on the 
other hand, my friend, these same objects are 
too apt to awaken us to a keener recollection 
of what we were when they once delighted us; 
and to provoke a mortifying and melancholy 
contrast with what we are at present. They 
act, in a manner, as milestones of existence, 
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showing us how far we have travelled in the 
journey of life—how much of our weary but 
fascinating pilgrimage is accomplished. I look 
round me, and my eye fondly recognizes the 
fields I once sported over, the river in which I 
once swam, and the orchard I intrepidly robbed 
in the halycon days of boyhood. The fields are 
still green, the'river still rolls unaltered and 
undiminished, and the orchard is still flourish- 
ing and fruitful;—it is I only am changed. 
The thoughtless flow of madcap spirits that 
nothing could depress, the elasticity of nerve 
that enabled me to bound over the field, to stem 
the stream and climb the tree—the ‘ sunshine 
of the breast’ that beamed an illusive charm 
over every object, and created a paradise 
around me—where are they ?—the thievish 
lapse of years has stolen them away, and left 
in return nothing but gray hairs, and a repin- 
ing spirit.’’ My friend Launcelot concluded 
his harangue with a sigh, and as I saw he was 
still under the influence of a whole legion of 
the blues, and just on the point of sinking into 
one of his whimsical and unreasonable fits of 
melancholy abstraction, I proposed a walk. 
He consented, and slipping his left arm in 
mine, and waving in the other a gold-headed 
thorn cane, bequeathed him by his uncle John, 
we slowly rambled along the margin of the river. 
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Langstaff, though possessing great vivacity 
of temper, is most wofully subject to these 
‘thick coming fancies’’; and I do not know a 
man whose animal spirits do insult him with 
more jiltings and coquetries, and slippery 
tricks. In these moods he is often visited by 
a whimwham which he indulges in common 
with the Cocklofts. It is that of looking back 
with regret, conjuring up the phantoms of good 
old times, and decking them out in imaginary 
finery, with the spoils of his fancy; like a good 
lady widow, regretting the loss of the ‘‘ poor 
dear man ;’’ for whom, while living, she cared 
not a rush. I have seen him and Pindar, and 
old Cockloft, amuse themselves over a bottle 
with their youthful days, until by the time 
they had become what is termed merry, they 
were the most miserable beings in existence. 
In a similar humor was Launcelot at present, 
and I knew the only way was to let him moral- 
ize himself out of it. 

Our ramble was soon interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of a personage of no little importance 
at Cockloft Hall—for, to let my readers into a 
family secret, friend Christopher is notoriously 
henpecked by an old negro, who has whitened 
on the place; and is his master, almanac, and 
counsellor. My readers, if haply they have 
sojourned in the country and become conver- 
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sant in rural matters, must have observed that 
there is scarce a little hamlet but has one of 
these old, weather-beaten wiseacres of negroes, 
who ranks among the great characters of the 
place. He is always resorted to as an oracle to 
resolve any question about the weather, fish- 
ing, shooting, farming, and horse-doctoring ; 
and on such occasions will slouch his remnant 
of a hat on one side, fold his arms, roll his 
white eyes, and examine the sky, with a look 
as knowing as Peter Pindar’s magpie when 
peeping into a marrow-bone. Such a sage cur- 
mudgeon is old Czesar, who acts as friend Cock- 
loft’s prime minister or grand vizier; assumes, 
when abroad, his master’s style and title; to 
wit, Squire Cockloft ; and is, in effect, abso- 
lute lord and ruler of the soil. 

As he passed us, he pulled off his hat with 
an air of something more than respect; it par- 
took, I thought, of affection. ‘‘ There, now, 
is another memento of the kind I have been 
noticing,’’ said Launcelot; ‘‘ Caesar was a 
bosom friend and chosen playmate of Cousin 
Pindar and myself when we were boys. Never 
were we so happy as when, stealing away on a 
holiday to the Hall, we ranged about the fields 
with honest Czesar. He was particularly adroit 
in making our quail-traps and fishing-rods ; 
was always the ringleader in all the schemes of 
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frolicsome mischief perpetrated by the urchins 
of the neighborhood; considered himself on an 
equality with the best of us; and many a hard 
battle have I had with him about the division 
of the spoils of an orchard, or the title to a 
bird’s nest. Many a summer evening do I 
remember when, huddled together on the steps 
of the Hall door, Caesar, with his stories of 
ghosts, goblins, and witches, would put us all 
in a panic, and people every lane, and church- 
yard, and solitary wood, with imaginary beings. 
In process of time, he became the constant 
attendant and Man Friday of Cousin Pindar, 
whenever he went a-sparking among the rosy 
country girls of the neighboring farms; and 
brought up his rear at every rustic dance, when 
he would mingle in the sable group that al- 
ways thronged the door of merriment; and it 
was enough to put to the rout a host of sple- 
netic imps to see his mouth gradually dilate 
from ear to ear, with pride and exultation, at 
seeing how neatly Master Pindar footed it over 
the floor. Czesar was likewise the chosen con- 
fidant and special agent of Pindar in all his love 
affairs, until, as his evil stars would have it, on 
being intrusted with the delivery of a poetic 
billet-doux to one of his patron’s sweethearts, 
he took an unlucky notion to send it to his own 
sable dulcinea, who, not being able to read it, 
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took it to her mistress; and so the whole affair 
was blown. Pindar was universally roasted, 
and Ceesar discharged forever from his con- 
fidence. 

“Poor Ceesar !|—he has now grown old, like 
his young masters, but he still remembers old 
times; and will, now and then, remind me of 
them as he lights me to my room, and lingers 
a little while to bid me a good-night. Believe 
me, my dear Evergreen, the honest, simple, 
old creature has a warm corner in my heart; I 
don’t see, for my part, why a body may not like 
a negro as well as a white man !’’ 

By the time these biographical anecdotes 
were ended we had reached the stable, into 
which we had involuntarily strolled, and found 
Ceesar busily employed in rubbing down the 
horses; an office he would not intrust to any- 
body else, having contracted an affection for 
every beast in the stable, from their being de- 
scendants of the old race of animals, his youth- 
ful contemporaries. Czesar was very particular 
in giving us their pedigrees, together with a 
panegyric on the swiftness, bottom, blood, and 
spirit of their sires. From these he digressed 
into a variety of anecdotes in which Launcelot 
bore a conspicuous part, and on which the old 
negro dwelt with all the garrulity of age. 
Honest Langstaff stood leaning with his arm 
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over the back of his favorite steed, old Kilideer; 
and I could perceive he listened to Czsar’s 
simple details with that fond attention with 
which a feeling mind will hang over narra- 
tives of boyish days. His eye sparkled with 
animation, a glow of youthful fire stole across 
his pale visage ; he nodded with smiling ap- 
probation at every sentence; chuckled at every 
exploit ; laughed heartily at the story of his 
once having smoked out a country singing- 
school with brimstone and assafcetida; and 
slipping a piece of money into old Czesar’s hand 
to buy himself a new tobacco-box, he seized me 
by the arm and hurried out of the stable, brim- 
full of good nature. ‘‘’T is a pestilent old 
rogue for talking, my dear fellow,’’ cried he, 
“but you must not find fault with him—the 
creature means well.’’ I knew, at the very 
moment that he made this apology, honest 
Ceesar could not have given him half the satis- 
faction, had he talked like a Cicero or a Solo- 
mon. 

Launcelot returned to the house with me in 
the best possible humor—the whole family, who 
in truth love and honor him from their very 
souls, were delighted to see the sunbeams once 
more play in his countenance. Everyone 
seemed to vie who should talk the most, tell 
the longest stories, and be most agreeable; and 
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Will Wizard, who had accompanied me in my 
visit, declared, as he lighted his cigar—which 
had gone out forty times in the course of one of 
his oriental tales—that he had not passed so 
pleasant an evening since the birthnight ball 
of the beauteous empress of Hayti. 


[The following essay was written by my 
friend Langstaff, in one of the paroxysms of 
his splenetic complaint; and, for aught I know, 
may have been effectual in restoring him to 
good humor. A mental discharge of the kind 
has a remarkable tendency toward sweetening 
the temper—and Launcelot is, at this moment, 
one of the best-natured men in existence. 

A. EVERGREEN. ] 


ON GREATNESS. 


BY LAUNCELOT LANGSTAFF, ESQ. 


We have more than once, in the course of 
our work, been most jocosely familiar with 
great personages ; and, in truth, treated them 
with as little ceremony, respect, and considera- 
tion, as if they had been our most particular 
friends. Now, we would not suffer the morti- 
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fication of having our readers even suspect us 
of any intimacy of the kind; assuring them we 
are extremely choice in our intimates and un- 
commonly circumspect in avoiding connections 
with all doubtful characters; particularly 
pimps, bailiffs, lottery-brokers, chevaliers of 
industry, and great men. The world, in gen- 
eral, is pretty well aware of what is to be under- 
stood by the former classes of delinquents; but 
as the latter has never, I believe, been specifi- 
cally defined, and as we are determined to in- 
struct our readers to the extent of our abilities, 
and their limited comprehension, it may not be 
amiss here to let them know what we under- 
stand by a great man. 

First, therefore, let us—editors and kings are 
always plural—premise, that there are two 
kinds of greatness: one conferred by Heaven 
—the exalted nobility of the soul—the other a 
spurious distinction, engendered by the mob 
and lavished upon its favorites. The former 
of these distinctions we have already contem- 
plated with reverence; the latter, we will take 
this opportunity to strip naked before our un- 
enlightened readers; so that, if by chance any 
of them are held in ignominious thraldom by 
this base circulation of false coin, they may 
forthwith emancipate themselves from such 
inglorious delusion. 
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It is a fictitious value given to individuals by 
public caprice, as bankers give an impression 
to a worthless slip of paper, thereby gaining it 
a currency for infinitely more than its intrinsic 
value. Every nation has its peculiar coin, and 
peculiar great men ; neither of which will, for 
the most part, pass current out of the country 
where they are stamped. Your true mob- 
created great man, is like a note of one of the 
little New England banks, and his value de- 
preciates in proportion to the distance from 
home. In England, a great man is he who has 
most ribbons and gewgaws on his coat, most 
horses to his carriage, most slaves in his ret- 
inue, or most toad-eaters at his table; in France, 
he who can most dextrously flourish his heels 
above his head—Duport is most incontestably 
the greatest man in France !—when the Em- 
peror is absent. The greatest man in China is 
he who can trace his ancestry up to the moon; 
and in this country, our great men may gen- 
erally hunt down their pedigree until it bur- 
row in the dirt like a rabbit. To be concise: 
our great men are those who are most expert 
at crawling on all fours, and have the happiest 
facility of dragging and winding themselves 
along in the dirt. This may seem a paradox 
to many of my readers, who, with great good- 
nature be it hinted, are too stupid to look be- 
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yond the mere surface of our invaluable writ- 
ings; and often pass over the knowing allusions, 
and poignant meaning, that is slyly couching 
beneath. It is for the benefit of such helpless 
ignorants, who have no other creed but the 
opinion of the mob, that I shall trace, as far as 
it is possible to follow him in his progress from 
insignificance—the rise, progress, and comple- 
tion of a little great man. 

In a logocracy, to use the sage Mustapha’s 
phrase, it is not absolutely necessary to the 
formation of a great man that he should be 
either wise or valiant, upright or honorable. 
On the contrary, daily experience shows, that 
these qualities rather impede his preferment; 
inasmuch as they are prone to render him too in- 
flexibly erect, and directly at variance with that 
willow suppleness which enables a man to wind 
and twist through all the nooks and turns and 
dark winding passages that lead to greatness. 
The grand requisite for climbing the rugged 
hill of popularity—the summit of which is the 
seat of power—is to be useful. And here, once 
more, for the sake of our readers, who are, of 
course, not so wise as ourselves, I must explain 
what we understand by usefulness. The horse, 
in his native state, is wild, swift, impetuous, 
full of majesty, and of a most generous spirit. 
It is then the animal is noble, exalted, and 
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useless. But entrap him, manacle him, cudgel 
him, break down his lofty spirit, put the curb 
into his mouth, the load upon his back, and 
reduce him into servile obedience to the bridle 
and the lash, and it is then he becomes useful. 
Your jackass is one of the most useful animals 
in existence. If my readers do not now under- 
stand what I mean by usefulness, I give them 
all up for most absolute nincoms. 

To rise in this country a man must first 
descend. ‘The aspiring politician may be com- 
pared to that indefatigable insect, called the 
tumbler, pronounced by a distinguished per- 
sonage to be the only industrious animal in 
Virginia, which buries itself in filth, and works 
ignobly in the dirt, until it forms a little ball, 
which it rolls laboriously along, like Diogenes 
in his tub; sometimes head, sometimes tail 
foremost, pilfering from every rut and mud 
hole, and increasing its ball of greatness by the 
contributions of the kennel. Just so the can- 
didate for greatness;—he buries himself in the 
mob ; labors in dirt and oblivion, and makes 
unto himself the rudiments of a popular name 
from the admiration and praises of rogues, 
ignoramuses, and blackguards. His name 
once started, onward he goes, struggling and 
puffing, and pushing it before him ; collecting 
new tribute from the dregs and offals of society 
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as he proceeds, until having gathered together 
a mighty mass of popularity, he mounts it in 
triumph; is hoisted into office, and becomes a 
great man, and a ruler in the land. All this 
will be clearly illustrated by a sketch of a 
worthy of the kind, who sprung up under my 
eye, and was hatched from the dirt by the broad 
rays of popularity, which, like the sun, can 
‘‘ breed maggots in a dead dog.”’ 

Timothy Dabble was a young man of very 
promising talents ; for he wrote a fair hand, 
and had thrice won the silver medal at a 
country academy; he was also an orator, for 
he talked with emphatic volubility, and could 
argue a full hour without taking either side, or 
advancing a single opinion; he had still further 
requisites for eloquence, for he made very hand- 
some gestures, had dimples in his cheeks when 
he smiled, and enunciated most harmoniously 
through his nose. In short, nature had cer- 
tainly marked him out for a great man; for 
though he was not tall, yet he added at least 
half an inch to his stature by elevating his 
head, and assumed an amazing expression of 
dignity by turning up his nose and curling his 
nostrils, in a style of conscious superiority. 
Convinced by these unequivocal appearances, 
Dabble’s friends, in full caucus, one and all, 
declared that he was undoubtedly born to be a 
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great man, and it would be his own fault if he 
were not one. Dabble was tickled with an 
opinion which coincided so happily with his 
own—for vanity, in a confidential whisper, had 
given him the like intimation—and he rever- 
enced the judgment of his friends because 
they thought so highly of himself. Accord- 
ingly he set out with a determination to be- 
come a great man, and to start in the scrub- 
race for honor and renown. How to attain 
the desired prize was, however, the question. 
He knew, by a kind of instinctive feeling, 
which seems peculiar to grovelling minds, that 
honor, and its better part—profit—would never 
seek him out; that they would never knock at 
his door and crave admittance, but must be 
courted, and toiled after, and earned. He 
therefore strutted forth into the highways, and 
market-places, and the assemblies of the peo- 
ple ; ranted, like a true cockerel orator, about 
virtue, and patriotism, and liberty, and equal- 
ity, and himself. Full many a political wind- 
mill did he battle with ; and full many a time 
did he talk himself out of breath and his 
hearers out of patience. But Dabble found, to 
his vast astonishment, that there was not a 
notorious political pimp at a ward meeting but 
could out-talk him ; and what was still more 
mortifying, there was not a notorious political 
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pimp but was more noticed and caressed than 
himself. The reason was simple enough ; 
while he harangued about principles, the 
others ranted about men ; where he reprobated 
a political error, they blasted a political char- 
acter. ‘They were, consequently, the most 
useful; for the great object of our political 
disputes is not who shall have the honor of 
emancipating the community from the leading- 
strings of delusion, but who shall have the 
profit of holding the strings and leading the 
community by the nose. 

Dabble was likewise very loud in his profes- 
sions of integrity, incorruptibility, and disin- 
terestedness ; words which, from being filtered 
and refined through newspapers and election 
handbills, have lost their original signification, 
and in the political dictionary are synonymous 
with empty pockets, itching palms, and inter- 
ested ambition. He, in addition to all this, 
declared that he would support none but honest 
men; but unluckily, as but few of these offered 
themselves to be supported, Dabble’s services 
were seldom required. He pledged himself 
never to engage in party schemes, or party 
politics, but to stand up solely for the broad 
interests of his country—so he stood alone; 
and what is the same thing, he stood still; for, 
in this country, he who does not side with 
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either party is like a body ina vacuum between 
two planets, and must forever remain motion- 
less. 

Dabble was immeasurably surprised that a 
man so honest, so disinterested, and so saga- 
cious withal, and one, too, who had the good 
of his country so much at heart, should thus 
remain unnoticed and unapplauded. A little 
worldly advice, whispered in his ear by a 
shrewd old politician, at once explained the 
whole mystery. ‘‘He who would become 
great,’’ said he, ‘‘ must serve an apprenticeship 
to greatness, and rise by regular gradation, 
like the master of a vessel, who commences by 
being scrub and cabin-boy. He must fag inthe 
train of great men, echo all their sentiments, 
become their toad-eater and parasite—laugh at 
all their jokes, and, above all, endeavor to 
make them laugh; if you only make a great 
man laugh now and then, your fortuneis made. 
Look about you, youngster, and you will not 
see a single little great man of the day, but 
has his herd of retainers, who yelp at his heels, 
come at his whistle, worry whoever he points 
at, and think themselves fully rewarded by 
sometimes snapping up a crumb that falls from 
his table. Talk of patriotism, and virtue, and 
incorruptibility !—tut, man! they are the very 
qualities that scare munificence, and keep 
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patronage at a distance. You might as well 
attempt to entice crowds with red rags and 
gunpowder. Lay all these scarecrow virtues 
aside, and let this be your maxim, that a can- 
didate for political eminence is like a dried 
herring; he never becomes luminous until he 
is corrupt.”’ 

Dabble caught with hungry avidity these 
congenial doctrines, and turned into his pre- 
destined channel of action with the force and 
rapidity of a stream which has for a while been 
restrained from its natural course. He became 
what nature had fitted him to be: his tone 
softened down from arrogant self-sufficiency to 
the whine of fawning solicitation. He mingled 
in the caucuses of the sovereign people ; as- 
sumed a patriotic slovenliness of dress; argued 
most logically with those who were of his own 
opinion ; and slandered, with all the malice of 
impotence, exalted characters whose orbit he 
despaired ever to approach—just as that scoun- 
drel midnight thief, the owl, hoots at the 
blessed light of the sun, whose glorious lustre 
he dares never contemplate. He likewise ap- 
plied himself to discharging, faithfully, the 
honorable duties of a partisan; he poached 
about for private slanders and ribald anec- 
dotes; he folded handbills; he even wrote 
one or two himself, which he carried about 
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in his pocket and read to everybody ; he be- 
came secretary at ward meetings, set his hand 
to divers resolutions of patriotic import, and 
even once went so far as to make a speech, in 
which he proved that patriotism was a virtue— 
that the reigning bashaw was a great man— 
that this was a free country, and he himself an 
arrant and incontestable buzzard! 

Dabble was now very frequent and devout in 
his visits to those temples of politics, popu- 
larity, and smoke—the ward porter-houses ; 
those true dens of equality, where all ranks, 
ages, and talents are brought down to the level 
of rude familiarity. ’T’ was here his talents 
expanded, and his genius swelled up to its 
proper size—like the toad, which, shrinking 
from balmy airs and jocund sunshine, finds his 
congenial home in caves and dungeons, and 
there nourishes his venom and bloats his de- 
formity. TI’ was here he revelled with the 
swinish multitude in their debauches on patri- 
otism and porter ; and it became an even chance 
whether Dabble would turn out a great man or 
a great drunkard. But Dabble in all this kept 
steadily in his eye the only deity he ever wor- 
shipped—his interest. Having, by this famil- 
iarity, ingratiated himself with the mob, he 
became wonderfully potent and industrious at 
elections—knew all the dens and cellars of 
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profligacy and intemperance—brought more 
negroes to the polls, and knew to a greater cer- 
tainty where votes could be bought for beer, 
than any of his contemporaries. His exertions 
in the cause, his persevering industry, his de- 
grading compliance, his unresisting humility, 
his steadfast dependence, at length caught the 
attention of one of the leaders of the party, who 
was pleased to observe that Dabble was a very 
useful fellow, who would go all lengths. From 
that moment his fortune was made—he was 
hand and glove with orators and slangwhang- 
ers; basked in the sunshine of great men’s 
smiles, and had the honor, sundry times, of 
shaking hands with dignitaries during elec- 
tions, and drinking out of the same pot with 
them at a porter-house! ! 

I will not fatigue myself with tracing this 
caterpillar in his slimy progress from worm to 
butterfly : suffice it that Dabble bowed and 
bowed, and fawned, and sneaked, and smirked, 
and libelled, until one would have thought per- 
severance itself would have settled down into 
despair. There was no knowing how long he 
might have lingered at a distance from his 
hopes, had he not luckily got tarred and feath- 
ered for some electioneering manceuvre. This 
was the making of him! Let not my readers 
stare ; tarring and feathering here is equal to 
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pillory and cropped ears in England; and 
either of these kinds of martyrdom will insure 
a patriot the sympathy and support of his fac- 
tion. His partisans—for even he had his par- 
tisans—took his case into consideration. He 
had been kicked, and cuffed, and disgraced, 
and dishonored in the cause; he had licked the 
dust at the feet of the mob; he was a faithful 
drudge, slow to anger, of invincible patience, 
of incessant assiduity; a thorough-going tool, 
who could be curbed, and spurred, and directed 
at pleasure—in short, he had all the important 
qualifications for a little great man, and he 
was accordingly ushered into office amid the 
acclamations of the party. The leading men 
complimented his usefulness, the multitude his 
republican simplicity, and the slangwhangers 
vouched for his patriotism. Since his eleva- 
tion, he has discovered indubitable signs of 
having been destined for a great man. His 
nose has acquired an additional elevation of 
several degrees, so that he appears now to have 
bidden adieu to this world, and to have set his 
thoughts altogether on things above ; and he 
has swelled and inflated himself to such a de- 
gree that his friends are under apprehensions 
that he will, one day or other, explode and 
blow up like a torpedo. 


fo. ¥VI.—Thbursday, October 15, 1807, 
STYLE, AT BALLSTON. 


BY WILLIAM WIZARD, ESQ. 


never been abroad, nor had his under- 

standing enlightened, or his views 

enlarged by that marvellous sharpener 
of the wits, a salt-water voyage, yet he is toler- 
ably shrewd and correct, in the limited sphere 
of his observations; and now and then astounds 
me with a right pithy remark, which would do 
no discredit even to a man who had made the 
grand tour. 

In several late conversations at Cockloft 
Hall, he has amused us exceedingly by detail- 
ing sundry particulars concerning that notori- 
ous slaughter-house of time, Ballston Springs, 
where he spent a considerable part of the last 
summer. The following is a summary of his 
observations. 


N OTWITHSTANDING Evergreen has 
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Pleasure has passed through a variety of sig- 
nifications at Ballston. It originally meant 
nothing more than a relief from pain and sick- 
ness; and the patient who had journeyed many 
a weary mile to the Springs, with a heavy heart 
and emaciated form, called it pleasure when he 
threw by his crutches, and danced away from 
them with renovated spirits, and limbs jocund 
with vigor. In process of time, pleasure under- 
went a refinement, and appeared in the likeness 
of a sober, unceremonious country dance, to the 
flute of an amateur or the three-stringed fiddle 
of an itinerant country musician. Still every- 
thing bespoke that happy holiday which the 
spirits ever enjoy, when emancipated from the 
shackles of formality, ceremony, and modern 
politeness; things went on cheerily, and Balls- 
ton was pronounced a charming, humdrum, 
careless place of resort, where everyone was at 
his ease, and might follow unmolested the bent 
of his humor—provided his wife was not there; 
when, lo! all on a sudden, Style made its bane- 
ful appearance in the semblance of a gig and 
tandem, a pair of leather breeches, a liveried 
footman, and a cockney! Since that fatal era 
pleasure has taken an entire new signification, 
and at present means nothing but STYLE. 

The worthy, fashionable, dashing, good-for- 
nothing people of every state, who had rather 
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suffer the martyrdom of a crowd than endure 
the monotony of their own homes, and the 
stupid company of their own thoughts, flock to 
the Springs; not to enjoy the pleasures of soci- 
ety, or benefit by the qualities of the waters, 
but to exhibit their equipages and wardrobes, 
and to excite the admiration, or, what is much 
more satisfactory, the envy of their fashionable 
competitors. This, of course, awakens a spirit 
of noble emulation between the eastern, middle, 
and southern States; and every lady hereupon 
finding herself charged in a manner with the 
whole weight of her country’s dignity and 
style, dresses and dashes, and sparkles, with- 
out mercy, at her competitors from other parts 
of the Union. ‘This kind of rivalship naturally 
requires a vast deal of preparation and prodig- 
ious quantities of supplies. A sober citizen’s 
wife will break half a dozen milliners’ shops, 
and sometimes starve her family a whole sea- 
son, to enable herself to make the Springs 
campaign in style. She repairs to the seat of 
war with a mighty force of trunks and band- 
boxes, like so many ammunition chests, filled 
with caps, hats, gowns, ribbons, shawls, and 
all the various artillery of fashionable warfare. 
The lady of a Southern planter will lay out 
the whole annual produce of a rice plantation 
in silver and gold muslins, lace veils, and new 
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liveries, carry a hogshead of tobacco on her 
head, and trail a bale of sea-island cotton at her 
heels ; while a lady of Boston or Salem will 
wrap herself up in the net proceeds of a cargo 
of whale oil, and tie on her hat with a quintal 
of codfish. 

The planters’ ladies, however, have generally 
the advantage in this contest ; for, as it is an 
incontestable fact, that whoever comes from the 
West or East Indies, or Georgia, or the Caro- 
linas, or in fact any warm climate, is immensely 
rich, it cannot be expected that a simple cit of 
the North can cope with them in style. The 
planter, therefore, who drives four horses 
abroad, and a thousand negroes at home, and 
who flourishes up to the Springs, followed by 
half a score of black-a-moors, in gorgeous liv- 
eries, is unquestionably superior to the North- 
ern merchant, who plods in a carriage and pair; 
which, being nothing more than is quite nec- 
essary, has no claim whatever to style. He, 
however, has his consolation in feeling superior 
to the honest cit, who dashes about in a simple 
gig; he, in return, sneers at the country squire, 
who jogs along with his scrubby, long-eared 
pony and saddle-bags ; and the squire, by way 
of taking satisfaction, would make no scruple 
to run over the unobtrusive pedestrian, were it 
not that the last, being the most independent 
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of the whole, might chance to break his head 
by way of retort. 

The great misfortune is that this style is 
supported at such an expense as sometimes to 
encroach on the rights and privileges of the 
pocket; and occasions very awkward embarrass- 
ments to the tyro of fashion. Among a number 
of instances, Evergreen mentions the fate of a 
dashing blade from the South, who made his 
entrée with a tandem and two outriders, by the 
aid of which he attracted the attention of all 
the ladies, and caused a coolness between sev- 
eral young couples who, it was thought before 
his arrival, had a considerable kindness for each 
other. In the course of a fortnight his tandem 
disappeared ;—the class of good folk who seem 
to have nothing to doin this world but pry into 
other people’s affairs, began to stare. In a 
little time longer an outrider was missing !— 
this increased the alarm, and it was conse- 
quently whispered that he had eaten the horses 
and drank the negro. N.B. Southern gentle- 
men are very apt to do this on an emergency. 
Serious apprehensions were entertained about 
the fate of the remaining servant, which were 
soon verified by his actually vanishing; and in 
‘‘one little month’’ the dashing Carolinian 
modestly took his departure in the stage-coach! 
—universally regretted by the friends who had 
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generously released him from his cumbrous load 
of style. 

Evergreen, in the course of his detail, gave 
very melancholy accounts of an alarming fam- 
ine which raged with great violence at the 
Springs. Whether this was owing to the in- 
credible appetites of the company, or the scare- 
ity which prevailed at the inns, he did not seem 
inclined to say ; but he declares, that he was 
for several days in imminent danger of starva- 
tion, owing to his being a little too dilatory in 
his attendance at the dinner-table. He relates 
a number of ‘‘ moving accidents,’’ which befell 
many of the polite company in their zeal to get a 
good seat at dinner ; on which occasion a kind 
of scrub-race always took place, wherein a vast 
deal of jockeying and unfair play was shown, 
and a variety of squabbles and unseemly alterca- 
tions occurred. But when arrived at the scene 
of action, it was truly an awful sight to behold 
the confusion, and to hear the tumultuous up- 
roar of voices crying some for one thing, and 
some for another, to the tuneful accompani- 
ment of knives and forks, rattling with all the 
energy of hungry impatience. The feast of the 
Centaurs and the Lapithe was nothing when 
compared with a dinner at the great house. 
At one time, an old gentleman, whose natural 
irascibility was a little sharpened by the gout, 
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had scalded his throat, by gobbling down a 
bowl of hot soup in a vast hurry, in order to 
secure the first-fruits of a roasted partridge be- 
fore it was snapped up by some hungry rival ; 
when, just as he was whetting his knife and 
fork preparatory for a descent on the promised 
land, he had the mortification to see it trans- 
ferred, bodily, to the plate of a squeamish little 
damsel who was taking the waters for debility 
and loss of appetite. This was too much for 
the patience of old Crusty; he lodged his fork 
into the partridge, whipt it into his dish, and 
cutting off a wing of it,—‘‘ There, Miss, there’s 
more than you can eat. Oons! what should 
such a little chalky-faced puppet as you do with 
a whole partridge!’’ At another time a mighty 
sweet disposed old dowager, who loomed most 
magnificently at the table, had a sauce-boat 
launched upon the capacious lap of a silver 
sprigged muslin gown, by the manceuvring 
of a little politic Frenchman, who was dex- 
trously attempting to make a lodgment under 
the covered way of a chicken-pie ; human na- 
ture could not bear it !—the lady bounced 
round, and, with one box on the ear, drove the 
luckless wight to utter annihilation. 

But these little cross accidents are amply 
compensated by the great variety of amuse- 
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ments which abounds at this charming resort 
of beauty and fashion. In the morning the 
company, each like a jolly Bacchanalian, with 
glass in hand, sally forth to the Springs, where 
the gentlemen who wish to make themselves 
agreeable have an opportunity of dipping 
themselves into the good opinion of the ladies ; 
and it is truly delectable to see with what grace 
and adroitness they perform this ingratiating 
feat. Anthony says that it is peculiarly amazing 
to behold the quantity of water the ladies drink 
on this occasion for the purpose of getting an 
appetite for breakfast. He assures me he has 
been present when a young lady, of unparal- 
leled delicacy, tossed off, in the space of a 
minute or two, one-and-twenty tumblers and a 
wine-glassful. On my asking Anthony whether 
the solicitude of the bystanders was not greatly 
awakened as to what might be the effects of 
this debauch, he replied, that the ladies at 
Ballston had become such great sticklers for 
the doctine of evaporation, that no gentleman 
ever ventured to remonstrate against this ex- 
cessive drinking for fear of bringing his philos- 
ophy into contempt. The most notorious 
water-drinkers, in particular, were continually 
holding forth on the surprising aptitude with 
which the Ballston waters evaporated; and 
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several gentlemen, who had the hardihood to 
question this female philosophy, were held in 
high displeasure. 

After breakfast, every one chooses his amuse- 
ment; some take a ride into the pine woods, 
and enjoy the varied and romantic scenery of 
burnt trees, post and rail fences, pine flats, 
potato patches, and log huts ; others scramble 
up the surrounding sand-hills, that look like the 
abodes of a gigantic race of ants ;—take a peep 
at other sand-hills beyond them ;—and then— 
come down again. Others who are romantic, 
—and sundry young ladies insist upon being so 
whenever they visit the Springs, or go anywhere 
into the country—stroll along the borders of a 
little swampy brook that drags itself along like 
an Alexandrine, and that so lazily as not to 
make a single murmur, watching the little tad- 
poles as they frolic, right flippantly, in the 
muddy stream, and listening to the inspiring 
melody of the harmonious frogs that croak 
upon its borders. Some play at billiards, some 
play at the fiddle, and some—play the fool ;— 
the latter being the most prevalent amusement 
at Ballston. 

These, together with abundance of dancing, 
and a prodigious deal of sleeping of afternoons, 
make up the variety of pleasures at the Springs 
—a delicious life of alternate lassitude and 
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fatigue; of laborious dissipation, and listless 
idleness; of sleepless nights, and days spent in 
that dozing insensibility which ever succeeds 
them. Now and then, indeed, the influenza, 
the fever-and-ague, or some such pale-faced in- 
truder, may happen to throw a momentary 
damp on the general felicity; but on the whole, 
Evergreen declares that Ballston wants only 
six things, to wit: good air, good wine, good 
living, good beds, good company, and good 
humor, to be the most enchanting place in the 
world—excepting Botany Bay, Musquito Cove, 
Dismal Swamp, and the black-hole at Cal- 
cutta. 


[The following letter from the sage Musta- 
pha has cost us more trouble to decipher, and 
render into tolerable English, than any hitherto 
published. It was full of blots and erasures, 
particularly the latter part, which we have no 
doubt was penned in a moment of great wrath 
and indignation. Mustapha has often a ram- 
bling mode of writing, and his thoughts take 
such unaccountable turns that it is difficult to 
tell one moment where he will lead you the 
next. ‘This is particularly obvious in the com- 
mencement of his letters which seldom bear 
much analogy to the subsequent parts ; he sets 
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off with a flourish, like a dramatic hero—as- 
sumes an air of great pomposity, and struts up 
to his subject mounted most loftily on stilts. 

L. LANGSTAFF. ] 


LETTER FROM MUSTAPHA RUB-A-DUB KELI 
KHAN, 


TO ASEM HACCHEM, PRINCIPAL SLAVE-DRIVER TO 
HIS HIGHNESS THE BASHAW OF TRIPOLI. 


Among the variety of principles by which 
mankind are actuated there is one, my dear 
Asem, which I scarcely know whether to con- 
sider as springing from grandeur and nobility 
of mind or from a refined species of vanity and 
egotism. It is that singular, although almost 
universal desire of living in the memory of pos- 
terity ; of occupying a share of the world’s 
attention when we shall long since have ceased 
to be susceptible either of its praise or censure. 
Most of the passions of the mind are bounded 
by the grave ; sometimes, indeed, an anxious 
hope or trembling fear will venture beyond. 
the clouds and darkness that rest upon our 
mortal horizon, and expatiate in boundless 
futurity ; but it is only this active love of fame 
which steadily contemplates its fruition in the 
applause or gratitude of future ages. Indig- 
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nant at the narrow limits which circumscribe 
existence, ambition is forever struggling to soar 
beyond them; to triumph over space and time, 
and to bear a name, at least, above the inevit- 
able oblivion in which everything else that con- 
cerns us must beinvolved. Itisthis, my friend, 
which prompts the patriot to his most heroic 
achievements ; which inspires the sublimest 
strains of the poet, and breathes ethereal fire 
into the productions of the painter and the 
statuary. 

For this the monarch rears the lofty column; 
the laurelled conqueror claims the triumphal 
arch; while the obscure individual, who moved 
in a humbler sphere, asks but a plain and sim- 
ple stone to mark his grave and bear to the 
next generation this important truth, that he 
was born, died—and was buried. It was this 
passion which once erected the vast Numidian 
piles, whose ruins we have so often regarded 
with wonder as the shades of evening—fit em- 
blems of oblivion—gradually stole over and 
enveloped them in darkness. It was this which 
gave being to those sublime monuments of 
Saracen magnificence, which nod in moulder- 
ing desolation as the blast sweeps over our 
deserted plains. How futile are all our efforts 
to evade the obliterating hand of time! AsI 
traversed the dreary wastes of Egypt, on my 
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journey to Grand Cairo, I stopped my camel 
for a while and contemplated, in awful admira- 
tion, the stupendous pyramids. An appalling 
silence prevailed around ; such as reigns in the 
wilderness when the tempest is hushed and the 
beasts of prey have retired to their dens. The 
myriads that once had been employed in rear- 
ing these lofty mementos of human vanity, 
whose busy hum once enlivened the solitude 
of the desert—had all been swept from the earth 
by the irresistible arm of death—all were min- 
gled with their native dust ; all were forgotten! 
Even the mighty names which these sepulchres 
were designed to perpetuate had long since 
faded from remembrance ; history and tradition 
afforded but vague conjectures, and the pyra- 
mids imparted a humiliating lesson to the can- 
didate for immortality. Alas! alas! said I to 
myself, how mutable are the foundations on 
which our proudest hopes of future fame are 
reposed! He who imagines he has secured to 
himself the meed of deathless renown, indulges 
in deluding visions, which only bespeak the 
vanity of the dreamer. ‘The storied obelisk— 
the triumphal arch—the swelling dome, shall 
crumble into dust, and the names they would 
preserve from oblivion shall often pass away, 
before their own duration is accomplished. 

Yet this passion for fame, however ridiculous 
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in the eye of the philosopher, deserves respect 
and consideration, from having been the source 
of so many illustrious actions; and hence it 
has been the practice in all enlightened govern- 
ments to perpetuate by monuments the mem- 
ory of great men, as a testimony of respect for 
the illustrious dead, and to awaken in the 
bosoms of posterity an emulation to merit the 
same honorable distinction. ‘The people of 
the American logocracy, who pride themselves 
upon improving on every precept or example 
of ancient or modern governments, have dis- 
covered a new mode of exciting this love of 
glory; a mode by which they do honor to their 
great men even in their life-time! 

Thou must have observed by this time, that 
they manage everything in a manner peculiar 
to themselves ; and doubtless in the best possi- 
ble manner, seeing they have denominated 
themselves “‘ the most enlightened people under 
the sun.’’ ‘Thou wilt, therefore, perhaps, be 
curious to know how they contrive to honor 
the name of a living patriot and what unheard- 
of monument they erect in memory of his 
achievements. By the fiery beard of the 
mighty Barbarossa, but I can scarcely preserve 
the sobriety of a true disciple of Mahomet while 
I tell thee !—wilt thou not smile, O Mussulman 
of invincible gravity, to learn that they honor 
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their great men by eating, and that the only 
trophy erected to their exploits, is a public 
dinner! But, trust me, Asem, even in this 
measure, whimsical as it may seem, the philo- 
sophic and considerate spirit of this people is 
admirably displayed. Wisely concluding that 
when the hero is dead, he becomes insensible 
to the voice of fame, the song of adulation, or 
the splendid trophy, they have determined that 
he shall enjoy his quantum of celebrity while 
living, and revel in the full enjoyment of a nine 
days’ immortality. The barbarous nations of 
antiquity immolated human victims to the 
memory of their lamented dead, but the en- 
lightened Americans offer up whole hecatombs 
of geese and calves, and oceans of wine, in 
honor of the illustrious living; and the patriot 
has the felicity of hearing from every quarter 
the vast exploits in gluttony and revelling that 
have been celebrated to the glory of his name. 

No sooner does a citizen signalize himself in 
a conspicuous manner in the service of his 
country, than all the gormandizers assemble 
and discharge the national debt of gratitude by 
giving him a dinner; not that he really receives 
all the luxuries provided on this occasion; no, 
my friend, it is ten chances to one that the 
great man does not taste a morsel from the 
table, and is, perhaps, five hundred miles dis- 
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tant; and, to let thee into a melancholy fact, a 
patriot under this economic government, may 
be often in want of a dinner, while dozens are 
devoured in his praise. Neither are these re- 
pasts spread out for the hungry and necessi- 
tous, who might not otherwise be filled with 
food and gladness, and inspired to shout forth 
the illustrious name which had been the means 
of their enjoyment; far from this, Asem; it is 
the rich only who indulge in the banquet ; those 
who pay for the dainties are alone privileged to 
enjoy them ; so that, while opening their purses 
in honor of the patriot, they at the same time 
fulfil a great maxim which in this country 
comprehends all the rules of prudence, and all 
the duties a man owes to himself—namely, 
getting the worth of their money. 

In process of time this mode of testifying 
public applause has been found so marvellously 
agreeable, that they extend it to events as well 
as characters, and eat in triumph at the news 
of a treaty, at the anniversary of any grand 
national era, or at the gaining of that splendid 
victory of the tongue—an election. Nay, so 
far do they carry it, that certain days are set 
apart when the guzzlers, the gormandizers, 
and the wine-bibbers meet together to celebrate 
a grand indigestion in memory of some great 
event ; and every man in the zeal of patriot- 
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ism gets devoutly drunk—‘‘as the act di- 
rects.’”’ Then, my friend, mayst thou behold 
the sublime spectacle of love of country, elevat- 
ing itself from a sentiment into an appetite, 
whetted to the quick with the cheering pros- 
pect of tables loaded with the fat things of the 
land. On this occasion every man is anxious 
to fall to work, cram himself in honor of the 
day, and risk a surfeit in the glorious cause. 
Some, I have been told, actually fast for four- 
and-twenty hours preceding, that they may be 
enabled to do greater honor to the feast; and, 
certainly, if eating and drinking are patriotic 
rites, he who eats and drinks most and proves 
himself the greatest glutton, is, undoubtedly, 
the most distinguished patriot. Such, at any 
rate, seems to be the opinion here ; and they 
act up to it so rigidly, that by the time it is 
dark, every kennel in the neighborhood teems 
with illustrious members of the sovereign peo- 
ple, wallowing in their congenial element of 
mud and mire. 

These patriotic feasts, or rather national 
monuments, are patronized and promoted by 
certain inferior cadis called ‘‘ Aldermen”? ; 
who are commonly complimented with their 
direction. These dignitaries, as far as I can 
learn, are generally appointed on account of 
their great talents for eating, a qualification 
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peculiarly necessary in the discharge of their 
official duties. They hold frequent meetings 
at taverns and hotels, where they enter into 
solemn consultations for the benefit of lobsters 
and turtles ; establish wholesome regulations 
for the safety and preservation of fish and wild- 
fowl ; appoint the seasons most proper for eat- 
ing oysters; inquire into the economy of taverns, 
the characters of publicans, and the abilities of 
their cooks ; and discuss, most learnedly, the 
merits of a bowl of soup, a chicken-pie, or a 
haunch of venison; in a word, the alderman 
has absolute control in all matters of eating, 
and superintends the whole police—of the belly. 
Having, in the prosecution of their important 
office, signalized themselves at so many public 
festivals; having gorged so often on patriotism 
and pudding, and entombed so many great 
names in their extensive maws, thou wilt easily 
conceive that they wax portly apace, that they 
fatten on the fame of mighty men and that 
their rotundity, like the rivers, the lakes, and 
the mountains of their country must be on a 
great scale! Even so, my friend; and when I 
sometimes see a portly alderman puffing along, 
and swelling as if he had the world under his 
waistcoat, I cannot help looking upon him as a 
walking monument, and am often ready to ex- 
claim : ‘‘ Tell me, thou majestic mortal, thou 
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breathing catacomb ! to what illustrious char- 
acter, what mighty event, does that capacious 
carcass of thine bear testimony ?”’ 

But though the enlightened citizens of this 
logocracy eat in honor of their friends, yet 
they drink destruction to their enemies. Yea, 
Asem, woe unto those who are doomed to 
undergo the public vengeance at a public din- 
ner. No sooner are the viands removed, than 
they prepare for merciless and exterminating 
hostilities. They drink the intoxicating juice 
of the grape, out of little glass cups, and over 
each draught pronounce a short sentence or 
prayer; not such a prayer as thy virtuous heart 
would dictate, thy pious lips give utterance to, 
my good Asem; not a tribute of thanks to all- 
bountiful Allah, nor a humble supplication for 
his blessing on the draught ; no, my friend, it 
is merely a toast, that is to say, a fulsome trib- 
ute of flattery to their demagogues ; a labored 
sally of affected sentiment or national egotism; 
or, what is more despicable, a malediction on 
their enemies, an empty threat of vengeance, 
or a petition for their destruction; for toasts, 
thou must know, are another kind of missive 
weapon in a logocracy, and are levelled from 
afar, like the annoying arrows of the Tartars. 

O, Asem! couldst thou but witness one of 
these patriotic, these monumental dinners ; 
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how furiously the flame of patriotism blazes 
forth ; how suddenly they vanquish armies, 
subjugate whole countries, and exterminate 
nations in a bumper, thou wouldst more than 
ever admire the force of that omnipotent 
weapon, the tongue. At these moments every 
coward becomes a hero, every ragamuffin an 
invincible warrior ; and the most zealous vota- 
ries of peace and quiet forget, for a while their 
cherished maxims, and join in the furious 
attack. Toast succeeds toast; kings, emperors, 
bashaws, are like chaff before the tempest; the 
inspired patriot vanquishes fleets with a single 
gun-boat, and swallows down navies at a 
draught, until, overpowered with victory and 
wine he sinks upon the field of battle—dead 
drunk in his country’s cause. Sword of the 
puissant Khalid! what a display of valor is 
here!—the sons of Afric are hardy, brave, and 
enterprising, but they can achieve nothing like 
this. 

Happy would it be if this mania for toasting 
extended no further than to the expression of 
national resentment. ‘Though we might smile 
at the impotent vaporing and windy hyperbole, 
by which it is distinguished, yet we would ex- 
cuse it as the unguarded overflowings of a 
heart glowing with national injuries and in- 
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But alas, my friend, private resentment, indi- 
vidual hatred, and the illiberal spirit of party, 
are let loose on these festive occasions. Even 
the names of individuals, of unoffending fellow- 
citizens, are sometimes dragged forth to under- 
go the slanders and execrations of a distem- 
pered herd of revellers.* Head of Mahomet! 
how vindictive, how insatiably vindictive, must 
be that spirit which can drug the mantling bowl 
with gall and bitterness, and indulge an angry 
passion in the moment of rejoicing! ‘‘ Wine,”’ 
says their poet, ‘‘ is like sunshine to the heart, 
which, under its generous influence, expands 
with good-will, and becomes the very temple of 
philanthropy.’’ Strange, that in a temple con- 
secrated to such a divinity, there should remain 
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*It would seem that, in this sentence, the sage 
Mustapha had reference to a patriotic dinner, cele- 
brated last 4th of July, by some gentlemen of Balti- 
more, when they righteously drank perdition to an 
unoffending individual, and really thought they had 
‘done the state some service.’? This amiable custom 
of “eating and drinking damnation”? to others is not 
confined to any party: for a month or two after the 
4th of July, the different newspapers file off their 
columns of patriotic toasts against each other, and 
take a pride in showing how brilliantly their partisans 
can blackguard public character in their cups—‘‘ They 
do but jest—poison in jest,” as Hamlet says. 
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a secret corner, polluted by the lurkings of 
malice and revenge—strange, that in the full 
flow of social enjoyment, these votaries of pleas- 
ure can turn aside to call down curses on the 
head of a fellow-creature. Despicable souls ! 
ye are unworthy of being citizens of this ‘‘ most 
enlightened country under the sun’’: rather 
herd with the murderous savages who prowl 
the mountains of Tibesti ; who stain their mid- 
night orgies with the blood of the innocent 
wanderer, and drink their infernal potations 
from the skulls of the victims they have mas- 
sacred. 

And yet, trust me, Asem, this spirit of vin- 
dictive cowardice is not owing to any inherent 
depravity of soul, for on other occasions I have 
had ample proof that this nation is mild and 
merciful, brave and magnanimous ; neither is it 
owing to any defect in their political or religious 
precepts. The principles inculcated by their 
rulers, on all occasions, breathe a spirit of uni- 
versal philanthropy ; and as to their religion, 
much as I am devoted to the Koran of our 
divine prophet, still I cannot but acknowledge 
with admiration the mild forbearance, the 
amiable benevolence, the sublime morality be- 
queathed them by the founder of their faith. 
Thou rememberest the doctrines of the mild 
Nazarene, who preached peace and good-will 
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to all mankind; who, when he was reviled, 
reviled not again; who blessed those who 
cursed him, and prayed for those who despite- 
fully used and persecuted him! What, then, 
can give rise to this uncharitable, this unhuman 
custom among the disciples of a master so gen- 
tle and forgiving? It is that fiend Jo/ztics, 
Asem,—that baneful fiend which bewildereth 
every brain, and poisons every social feeling ; 
which intrudes itself at the festive banquet, and 
like the detestable harpy, pollutes the very 
viands of the table ; which contaminates the 
refreshing draught while it is inhaled ; which 
prompts the cowardly assassin to launch his 
poisoned arrows from behind the social board : 
and which renders the bottle, that boasted pro- 
moter of good-fellowship and hilarity, an infer- 
nal engine charged with direful combustion. 

O, Asem! Asem! how does my heart sicken 
when I contemplate these cowardly barbarities! 
let me, therefore, if possible, withdraw my at- 
tention from them forever. My feelings have 
borne me from my subject; and from the monu- 
ments of ancient greatness, I have wandered to 
those of modern degradation. My warmest 
wishes remain with thee, thou most illustrious 
of slave-drivers ; mayst thou ever be sensible of 
the mercies of our great prophet, who, in com- 
passion to human imbecility, has prohibited his 
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disciples from the use of the deluding beverage 
of the grape; that enemy to reason—that 
promoter of defamation—that auxiliary of 
POLITICS. 


Ever thine, 


MUSTAPHA. 


Ro, ¥VUIT.—_ Wednesday, ov. 11, 1807. 
AUTUMNAL REFLECTIONS. 


BY LAUNCELOT LANGSTAFF, ESQ. 


‘ n 7 HEN a man is quietly journeying 
downward into the valley of the 
shadow of departed youth, and be- 
gins to contemplate, in a shortened 
perspective, the end of his pilgrimage, he be- 
comes more solicitious than ever that the re- 
mainder of his wayfaring should be smooth and 
pleasant ; and the evening of his life, like the 
evening of a summer’s day, fade away in mild 
uninterrupted serenity. If haply his heart has 
escaped uninjured through the dangers of a 
seductive world, itmay then administer to the 
purest of his felicities, and its chords vibrate 
more musically for the trials they have sus- 
tained—like the viol which yields a melody 
sweet in proportion to its age. 
To a mind thus temperately harmonized— 
86 
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thus matured and mellowed by a long lapse of 
years—there is something truly congenial in 
the quiet enjoyment of our early autumn, amid 
the tranquillities of the country. There is 
a sober and chastened air of gayety diffused 
over the face of nature, peculiarly interesting 
to an old man; and when he views the sur- 
rounding landscape withering under his eye, it 
seems asif he and nature were taking a last 
farewell of each other, and parting with a 
melancholy smile; like a couple of old friends, 
who, having sported away the spring and sum- 
mer of life together, part at the approach of 
winter with a kind of prophetic fear that they 
are never to meet again. 

It is either my good fortune, or mishap, to 
be keenly susceptible to the influence of the 
atmosphere ; and I can feel in the morning, 
before I open my window, whether the wind 
is easterly. It will not, therefore, I presume, 
be considered an extravagant instance of vain- 
glory when I assert that there are few men 
who can discriminate more accurately in the 
different varieties of damps, fogs, Scotch mists, 
and northeast storms, than myself. To the 
great discredit of my philosophy, I confess, I 
seldom fail to anathematize and excommunicate 
the weather, when it sports too rudely with my 
sensitive system; but then I always endeavor 
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to atone therefor, by eulogizing it when deserv- 
ing of approbation. And as most of my 
readers—simple folks!—make but one distinc- 
tion, to wit, rain and sunshine; living in most 
honest ignorance of the various nice shades 
which distinguish one fine day from another, I 
take the trouble, from time to time, of letting 
them into some of the secrets of nature. So 
will they be the better enabled to enjoy her 
beauties, with the zest of connoisseurs, and 
derive at least as much information from my 
pages as from the weather-wise lore of the 
almanac. 

Much of my recreation, since I retreated to 
the Hall, has consisted in making little ex- 
cursions through the neighborhood ; which 
abounds in the variety of wild, romantic, and 
luxuriant landscape that generally character- 
izes the scenery in the vicinity of our rivers. 
There is not an eminence within a circuit of 
many miles but commands an extensive range 
of diversified and enchanting prospect. 

Often have I rambled to the summit of some 
favorite hill; and thence, with feelings truly 
tranquil as the lucid expanse of the heavens 
that canopied me, have noted the slow and 
almost imperceptible changes that mark the 
waning year. There are many features pecu- 
liar to our autumn and which give it an indi- 
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vidual character. The ‘‘ green and ‘yellow 
melancholy ’’ that first steals over the land- 
scape—the mild and steady serenity of the 
weather, and the transparent purity of the 
atmosphere, speak, not merely to the senses, 
but the heart. It is the season of liberal emo- 
tions. To this succeeds fantastic gayety, a 
motley dress which the woods assume, where 
green and yellow, orange, purple, crimson, and 
scarlet are whimsically blended together. A 
sickly splendor this !—like the wild and 
broken-hearted gayety that sometimes precedes 
dissolution,—or that childish sportiveness of 
superannuated age, proceeding, not from a vig- 
orous flow of animal spirits, but from the decay 
and imbecility of the mind. We might perhaps, 
be deceived by this gaudy garb of nature, were 
it not for the rustling of the falling leaf, which, 
breaking on the stillness of the scene, seems to 
announce in prophetic whispers, the dreary 
winter that is approaching. When I have 
sometimes seen a thrifty young oak changing 
its hue of sturdy vigor for a bright but tran- 
sient glow of red, it has recalled to my mind 
the treacherous bloom that once mantled the 
cheek of a friend who is now no more; and 
which, while it seemed to promise a long life 
of jocund spirits, was the sure precursor of pre- 
mature decay. Ina little while and this osten- 
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tatious foliage disappears; the close of autumn 
leaves but one wide expanse of dusky brown, 
save where some rivulet steals along, bordered 
with little strips of green grass; the woodland 
echoes no more to the carols of the feathered 
tribe that sported in the leafy covert, and its 
solitude and silence is uninterrupted except by 
the plaintive whistle of the quail, the barking 
of the squirrel, or the still more melancholy 
wintry wind, which, rushing and swelling 
through the hollows of the mountains, sighs 
through -the leafless branches of the grove 
and seems to mourn the desolation of the year. 

To one who, like myself, is fond of drawing 
comparisons between the different divisions 
of life and those of the seasons, there will 
appear a striking analogy which connects the 
feelings of the aged with the decline of the 
year. Often, as I contemplate the mild, uni- 
form, and genial lustre with which the sun 
cheers and invigorates us in the month of 
October, and the almost imperceptible haze 
which, without obscuring, tempers all the 
asperities of the landscape and gives to every 
object a character of stillness and repose, I can- 
not help comparing it with that portion of exis- 
tence when, the spring of youthful hope and 
the summer of the passions having gone by, 
reason assumes an undisputed sway and lights 
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us on with bright, but undazzling lustre 
adown the hill of life. There is a full and 
mature luxuriance in the fields that fills the 
bosom with generous and disinterested content. 
It is not the thoughtless extravagance of spring, 
prodigal only in blossoms, nor the languid 
voluptuousness of summer, feverish in its en- 
joyments and teeming only with immature 
abundance—it is that certain fruition of the 
labors of the past—that prospect of comfort- 
able realities which those will be sure to enjoy 
who have improved the beauteous smiles of 
heaven nor wasted away their spring and 
summer in empty trifling or criminal indul- 
gence. 

Cousin Pindar, who is my constant com- 
panion in these expeditions, and who still pos- 
sesses much of the fire and energy of youthful 
sentiment, and a buxom hilarity of the spirits, 
often, indeed, draws me from these half-melan- 
choly reveries, and makes me feel young again 
by the enthusiasm with which he contemplates, 
and the animation with which he eulogizes the 
beauties of nature displayed before him. His 
enthusiastic disposition never allows him to 
enjoy things by halves, and his feelings are 
continually breaking out in notes of admiration 
and ejaculations that sober reason might per- 
haps deem extravagant. But, for my part, 
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when I see a hale, hearty old man, who has 
jostled through the rough path of the world 
without having worn away the fine edges of 
his feelings, or blunted his sensibility to natu- 
ral and moral beauty, I compare him to the 
evergreen of the forest, whose colors, instead of 
fading at the approach of winter, seem to as- 
sume additional lustre, when contrasted with 
the surrounding desolation. Such a man is my 
friend Pindar; yet sometimes, and particularly 
at the approach of evening, even he will fall in 
with my humor; but he soon recovers his nat- 
ural tone of spirits, and, mounting on the elas- 
ticity of his mind, like Ganymede on the eagle’s 
wing, he soars to the ethereal regions of sun- 
shine and fancy. 

One afternoon we had strolled to the top of a 
high hill in the neighborhood of the Hall, which 
commands an almost boundless prospect; and 
as the shadows began to lengthen around us, 
and the distant mountains to fade into mist, 
my cousin was seized with a moralizing fit. 
““TIt seems to me,’’ said he, laying his hand 
lightly on my shoulder, “‘ that there is just at 
this season, and this hour, a sympathy between 
us and the world we are now contemplating. 
The evening is stealing upon nature as well as 
upon us; the shadows of the opening day have 
given place to those of its close; and the only 
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difference is that in the morning they were 
before us, now they are behind ; and while the 
first vanished in the splendors of noonday, the 
latter will be lost in the oblivion of night. Our 
‘May of life,’ my dear Launce, has forever 
fled; our summer is over and gone—but,”’ con- 
tinued he, suddenly recovering himself, and 
slapping me gayly on the shoulder—‘‘ but why 
should we repine ?—what though the capri- 
cious zephyrs of spring, the heats and hurri- 
canes of summer, have given place to the sober 
sunshine of autumn! and though the woods 
begin to assume the dappled livery of decay! 
yet the prevailing color is still green—gay, 
sprightly green. 

‘* Let us then comfort ourselves with this re- 
flection; that though the shades of the morning 
have given place to those of the evening— 
though the spring is past, the summer over 
and the autumn come—still you and I goon 
our way rejoicing ; and while, like the lofty 
mountains of our southern America, our heads 
are covered with snow, still, like them, we feel 
the genial warmth of spring and summer play- 
ing upon our bosoms.”’ 
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BY LAUNCELOT LANGSTAFF, ESQ. 


In the description which I gave some time 
since of Cockloft Hall, I totally forgot to make 
honorable mention of the library, which I con- 
fess was a most inexcusable oversight; for in 
truth it would bear a comparison, in point of 
usefulness and eccentricity, with the motley 
collection of the renowned hero of La Mancha. 

It was chiefly gathered together by my 
grandfather; who spared neither pains nor ex- 
pense to procure specimens of the oldest, most 
quaint, and insufferable books in the whole 
compass of English, Scotch, and Irish litera- 
ture. There is a tradition in the family that 
the old gentleman once gave a grand entertain- 
ment in consequence of having got possession 
of a copy of a philippic, by Archbishop Anselm, 
against the unseemly luxury of long-toed shoes, 
as worn by the courtiers in the time of William 
Rufus, which he purchased of an honest brick- 
maker in the neighborhood for a little less 
than forty times its value. He had undoubt- 
edly a singular reverence for old authors, and 
his highest eulogium on his library was, that it 
consisted of books not to be met with in any 
other collection; and, as the phrase is, entirely 
out of print. The reason of which was, I 
suppose, that they were not worthy of being 
reprinted. 
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Cousin Christopher preserves these relics 
with great care, and has added considerably to 
the collection ; for with the Hall he has inher- 
ited almost all the whimwhams of its former pos- 
sessor. He cherishes a reverential regard for 
ponderous tomes of Greek and Latin; though 
he knows about as much of these languages, as 
a young Bachelor of Arts does a year or two 
after leaving college. A worm-eaten work in 
eight or ten volumes he compares to an old 
family, more respectable for its antiquity than 
its splendor; a lumbering folio he considers as 
a duke; a sturdy quarto, as an earl; and a row 
of gilded duodecimos, as so many gallant 
knights of the garter. But as to modern works 
of literature, they are thrust into trunks and 
drawers, as intruding upstarts, and regarded 
with as much contempt as mushroom nobility 
in England; who, having risen to grandeur 
merely by their talents and services, are re- 
garded as utterly unworthy to mingle their 
blood with those noble currents that can be 
traced without a single contamination through 
a long line of, perhaps, useless and profligate 
ancestors, up to William the Bastard’s cook, 
or butler, or groom, or some one of Rollo’s 
freebooters. 

Will Wizard, whose studies are of a most 
uncommon complexion, takes great delight in 
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ransacking the library ; and has been, during 
his late sojournings at the Hall, very constant 
and devout in his visits to this receptacle of 
obsolete learning. He seemed particularly 
tickled with the contents of the great mahog- 
any chest of drawers mentioned in the begin- 
ning of this work. This venerable piece of 
architecture has frowned in sullen majesty, 
from a corner of the library, time out 
of mind; and is filled with musty manu- 
scripts, some in my grandfather’s handwrit- 
ing, and others evidently written long before 
his day. 

It was a sight worthy of a man’s seeing, to 
behold Will with his outlandish phiz poring 
over old scrawls that would puzzle a whole so- 
ciety of antiquarians to expound, and diving 
into receptacles of trumpery, which for a cen- 
tury past had been undisturbed by mortal 
hand. He would sit for whole hours with a 
phlegmatic patience unknown in these degen- 
erate days, except, peradventure, among the 
High Dutch commentators, prying into the 
quaint obscurity of musty parchments, until 
his whole face seemed to be converted into a 
folio leaf of black letter; and occasionally, 
when the whimsical meaning of an obscure 
passage flashed on his mind, his countenance 
would curl up into an expression of Gothic 
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risibility, not unlike the physiognomy of a cab- 
bage leaf wilting before a hot fire. 

At such times there was no getting Will to 
join in our walks, or take any part in our usual 
recreations ; he hardly gave us an oriental tale 
in a week, and would smoke so inveterately 
that no one else dared to enter the library un- 
der pain of suffocation. This was more espe- 
cially the case when he encountered any knotty 
piece of writing ; and he honestly confessed to 
me that one worm-eaten manuscript, written 
in a pestilent crabbed hand, had cost him a 
box of the best Spanish cigars before he could 
make it out; and after all, it was not worth a 
tobacco-stalk. Such is the turn of my know- 
ing associate; only iet him get fairly in the 
track of any odd, out-of-the-way whimwham, 
and away he goes, whip and cut, until he 
either runs down his game, or runs himself 
out of breath; I never in my life met with a 
man who rode his hobby-horse more intolera- 
bly hard than Will Wizard. 

One of his favorite occupations, for some 
time past, has been the hunting of black let- 
ter, which he holds in high regard; and he 
often hints that learning has been on the de- 
cline ever since the introduction of the Roman 
alphabet. An old book printed three hundred 


years ago is a treasure ; and a ragged scroll, 
VOL, I1.—7 
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about one half unintelligible, fills him with 
rapture. O! with what enthusiasm will he 
dwell on the discovery of the Pendects of Jus- 
tinian and Livy’s History ; and when he relates 
the pious exertions of the Medici, in recover- 
ing the lost treasures of Greek and Roman lit- 
erature, his eye brightens, and his face assumes 
all the splendor of an illuminated manuscript. 
Will had vegetated for a considerable time 
in perfect tranquillity among dust and cob- 
webs, when one morning as we were gathered 
on the piazza, listening with exemplary pa- 
tience to one of Cousin Christopher’s long 
stories about the Revolutionary War, we were 
suddenly electrified by an explosion of laugh- 
ter from the library. My readers, unless, per- 
adventure, they have heard honest Will laugh, 
can form no idea of the prodigious uproar he 
makes. To hear him in a forest, you would 
imagine—that is to say if you were classical 
enough—that the satyrs and the dryads had 
just discovered a pair of rural lovers in the 
shade, and were deriding, with bursts of ob- 
streperous laughter, the blushes of the nymph 
and the indignation of the swain,—or if it were 
suddenly, as in the present instance, to break 
upon the serene and pensive silence of an au- 
tumnal morning, it would cause a sensation 
something like that which arises from hearing 
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a sudden clap of thunder on a summer’s day, 
when not a cloud is to be seen above the hori- 
zon. In short, I recommend Will’s laugh as 
a sovereign remedy for the spleen ; and if any 
of our readers are troubled with that villainous 
complaint—which can hardly be, if they make 
good use of our works—I advise them earnestly 
to get introduced to him forthwith. 

This outrageous merriment of Will’s, as may 
be easily supposed, threw the whole family 
into a violent fit of wondering ; we all, with 
the exception of Christopher who took the in- 
terruption in high dudgeon, silently stole up 
to the library ; and bolting in upon him, were 
fain at the first glance to join in his aspiring 
roar. His face—but I despair to give an idea 
of his appearance !—and until his portrait, 
which is now in the hands of an eminent art- 
ist, is engraved, my readers must be content ; 
I promise them they shall one day or other 
have a striking likeness of Will’s indescribable 
phiz, in all its native comeliness. 

Upon my inquiring the occasion of his mirth, 
he thrust an old, rusty, musty, and dusty man- 
uscript into my hand, of which I could not 
decipher one word out of ten, without more 
trouble than it was worth. This task, how- 
ever, he kindly took off my hands; and, ina 
little more than eight-and-forty hours, produced 
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a translation into fair Roman letters ; though 
he assured me it had lost a vast deal of its 
humor by being modernized and degraded into 
plain English. In return for the great pains 
he had taken, I could not do less than insert 
it in our work. Will informs me that it is but 
one sheet of a stupendous bundle which still 
remains uninvestigated. Who was the author 
we have not yet discovered ; but a note on the 
back, in my grandfather’s handwriting, in- 
forms us that it was presented to him as a 
literary curiosity by his particular friend, the 
illustrious Rip Van Dam, formerly lieutenant- 
governor of the colony of New Amsterdam ; 
and if his fame has never reached these latter 
days, it is only because he was too modest a 
man ever to do anything worthy of being par- 
ticularly recorded. 


CHAP. CIX.—OF THE CHRONICLES OF THE 
RENOWNED AND ANTIENT CITY OF 
GOTHAM. 


“How Gotham City conquered was, 
And how the folks turned apes—because.”’ 
Link. Fid, 
Albeit, much about this time it did fall out 
that the thrice-renowned and delectable city of 
Gotham did suffer great discomfiture, and was 
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reduced to perillous extremity by the invasion 
and assaults of the Hoppingtots. ‘These are a 
people inhabiting a far distant country, ex- 
ceedingly pleasaunte and fertile; but they be- 
ing withal egregiously addicted to migrations, 
do thence issue forth in mighty swarms, like 
the Scythians of old, overrunning divers coun- 
tries and commonwealths, and committing 
great devastations wheresoever they do go, by 
their horrible and dreadful feats and prowesses. 
They are specially noted for being right valor- 
ous in all exercises of the leg; and of them it 
hath been rightly affirmed that no nation in all 
Christendom, or elsewhere, can cope with them 
in the adroit, dexterous, and jocund shaking 
of the heel. 

This engaging excellence doth stand unto 
them a sovereign recommendation, by which 
they do insinuate themselves into universal 
favor and good countenance ; and it is a nota- 
ble fact that, let a Hoppingtot but once intro- 
duce a foot into company, and it goeth hardly 
if he doth not contrive to flourish his whole 
body in thereafter. The learned Linkum Fide- 
lius, in his famous and unheard of treatise on 
man, whom he defineth, with exceeding sagac- 
ity, to be a corn-cutting, tooth-drawing animal, 
is particularly minute and elaborate in treating 
of the nation of the Hoppingtots ; and betrays 
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a little of the Pythagorean in his theory, inas- 
much as he accounteth for their being so won- 
derously adroit in pedestrian exercises, by 
supposing that they did originally acquire this 
unaccountable and unparalleled aptitude for 
huge and unmatchable feats of the leg by 
having heretofore been condemned, for their 
numerous offenses against that harmless race 
of bipeds,—or quadrupeds, for herein the sage 
Linkum Fidelius appeareth to doubt and waver 
exceedingly,—the frogs, to animate their bodies 
for the space of one or two generations. 

He also giveth it as his opinion, that the 
name of Hoppingtots is manifestly derivative 
from this transmigration. Be this, however, 
as it may, the matter, albeit it has been the 
subject of controversy among the learned, is 
but little pertinent to the subject of this his- 
tory ; wherefore shall we treat and consider it 
as naughte. 

Now these people, being thereto impelled by 
a superfluity of appetite, and a plentiful defi- 
ciency of the wherewithal to satisfy the same, 
did take thought that the antient and venerable 
city of Gotham was, peradventure, possessed 
of mighty treasures, and did, moreover, abound 
with all manner of fish and flesh, and eatables 
and drinkables, and such like delightsome and 
wholesome excellencies withal. Whereupon, 
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calling a council of the most active-heeled 
warriors, they did resolve forthwith to put forth 
a mighty array, make themselves masters of 
the same, and revel in the good things of the 
land. ‘To this they were hotly stirred up, and 
wickedly incited, by two redoubtable and re- 
nowned warriors, hight Pirouet and Rigadoon ; 
ycleped in such sort, by reason that they were 
two mighty, valiant, and invincible little men ; 
utterly famous for the victories of the leg 
which they had, on divers illustrious occasions, 
right gallantly achieved. 

These doughty champions did ambitiously 
and wickedly inflame the minds of their coun- 
trymen, with gorgeous descriptions, in which 
they did cunninglie set forth the marvellous 
riches and luxuries of Gotham ; where Hop- 
pingtots might have garments for their bodies, 
shirts to their ruffles, and might riot most 
merrily every day in the week on beef, pud- 
ding, and such like lusty dainties. They, 
Pirouet and Rigadoon, did likewise hold out 
hopes of an easy conquest ; forasmuch as the 
Gothamites were as yet but little versed in the 
mystery and science of handling the legs ; and 
being, moreover, like unto that notable bully 
of antiquity, Achilles, most vulnerable to all 
the attacks on the heel, would doubtless sur- 
render at the very first assault. Whereupon, 
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on the hearing of this inspiring counsel, the 
Hoppingtots set up a prodigious great cry of 
joy, shook their heels in triumph, and were all 
impatience to dance on to Gotham and take it 
by storm. 

The cunning Pirouet, and that arch caitiff 
Rigadoon, knew full well how to profit of this 
enthusiasm. They forthwith did order every 
man to arm himself with a certain pestilent 
little weapon called a fiddle ; to pack up in his 
knapsack a pair of silk breeches, the like of 
ruffles, a cocked hat of the form of a half-moon, 
a bundle of catgut—and inasmuch asin march- 
ing to Gotham, the army might, peradventure, 
be smitten with scarcity of provisions, they did 
account it proper that each man should take 
especial care to carry with him a bunch of right 
merchantable onions. Having proclaimed these 
orders by sound of fiddle, they, Pirouet and 
Rigadoon, did accordingly put their army be- 
hind them, and striking up the right jolly and 
sprightly tune of Ca zva, away they all capered 
toward the devoted city of Gotham, with a 
most horrible and appalling chattering of 
voices. 

Of their first appearance before the belea- 
guered town, and of the various difficulties 
which did encounter them in their march, this 
history saith not; being that other matters of 
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more weighty import require to be written. 
When that the army of the Hoppingtots did 
peregrinate within sight of Gotham, and the 
people of the city did behold the villainous and 
hitherto unseen capers and grimaces which 
they did make, a most horrific panic was stirred 
up among the citizens ; and the sages of the 
town fell into great despondency and tribula- 
tion, as supposing that these invaders were of 
the race of the Jig-hees, who did make men 
into baboons when they achieved a conquest 
over them. ‘The sages, therefore, called upon 
all the dancing men and dancing women, and 
exhorted them, with great vehemence of speech, 
to make heel against the invaders, and to put 
themselves upon such gallant defense, such 
glorious array, and such sturdy evolution, 
elevation, and transposition of the foot as might 
incontinently impester the legs of the Hopping- 
tots, and produce their complete discomfiture. 
But so it did happen, by great mischance, that 
divers light-heeled youths of Gotham, more 
especially those who are descended from three 
wise men so renowned of yore for having most 
venturesomely voyaged over sea in a bowl, 
were, from time to time, captured and inveigled 
into the camp of the enemy ; where, being 
foolishly cajoled and treated for a season with 
outlandish disports and pleasantries, they were 
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sent back to their friends, entirely changed, 
degenerated, and turned topsy-turvy ; insomuch 
that they thought thenceforth of nothing but 
their heels, always essaying to thrust them into 
the most manifest point of view; and, in a 
word, as might truly be affirmed, did forever 
after walk upon their heads outright. 

And the Hoppingtots did day by day, and at 
late hours of the night, wax more and more 
urgent in this their investment of thecity. At 
one time they would, in goodly procession, 
make an open assault by sound of fiddle in 
a tremendous contra-dance—and anon they 
would advance by little detachments and ma- 
nceuvresto takethe town by figuring in cotillons. 
But truly their most cunning and devilish 
craft and subtilty was made manifest in their 
strenuous endeavors to corrupt the garrison, by 
a most insidious and pestilent dance called the 
Waltz. This, in good truth, was a potent 
auxiliary ; for, by it, were the heads of the 
simple Gothamites most villainously turned, 
their wits sent wool-gathering, and themselves 
on the point of surrendering at discretion even 
unto the very arms of their invading foemen. 

At length the fortifications of the town 
began to give manifest symptoms of decay ; in- 
asmuch as the breastwork of decency was con- 
siderably broken down, and the curtain works 
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of propriety blown up. When that cunning 
caitiff, Pirouet, beheld the ticklish and jeopar- 
dized state of the city—‘‘ Now, by my leg,” 
quoth he,—he always swore by his leg, being 
that it was an exceedingly goodlie leg,—‘‘ now, 
by my leg,’’ quoth he, “ but this is no great 
matter of recreation ; I will show these people 
a pretty, strange, and new way, forsooth, pres- 
entlie, and will shake the dust off my pumps 
upon this most obstinate and uncivilized town.”’ 
Whereupon he ordered, and did command his 
warriors, one and all, that they should put 
themselves in readiness, and prepare to carry 
the town by aGRAND BALL. They, in nowise 
to be daunted, do forthwith, at the word, equip 
themselves for the assault ; and in good faith, 
truly, it was a gracious and glorious sight—a 
most triumphant and incomparable spectacle— 
to behold them gallantly arrayed in glossy and 
shining silk breeches tied with abundance of 
ribbon ; with silken hose of the gorgeous color 
of the salmon ; right goodlie morocco pumps, 
decorated with clasps or buckles of a most 
cunninge and secret contrivance, inasmuch as 
they did of themselves grapple to the shoe 
without any aid of fluke or tongue, marvel- 
lously ensembling witchcraft and necromancy. 
They had, withal, exuberant chitterlings, 
which puffed out at the neck and bosom, after 
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a most jolly fashion, like unto the beard of an 
antient he-turkey ; and cocked hats, the which 
they did not carry on their heads, after the 
fashion of the Gothamites, but under their 
arms, as a roasted fowl his gizzard. 

Thus being equipped and marshalled, they 
do attack, assault, batter, and belabor the town 
with might and main; most gallantly display- 
ing the vigor of their legs, and shaking their 
heels at it most emphatically. And the man- 
ner of their attack was in this sort: first they 
did thunder and gallop forward in a contre-temps 
—and anon, displayed a column in a Cossack 
dance, a fandango, or a gavot. Whereat the 
Gothamites, in nowise understanding this un- 
known system of warfare, marvelled exceed- 
inglie, and did open their mouths incontinently, 
the full distance of a bow-shot, meaning a 
cross-bow, in sore dismay and apprehension. 
Whereupon, saith Rigadoon, flourishing his 
left leg with great expression of valor, and 
most magnific carriage : ‘‘ My copesmates, for 
what wait we here? are not the townsmen al- 
ready won to our favor? do not their women 
and young damsels wave to us from the walls 
in such sort that, albeit, there is some show of 
defense, yet is it manifestly converted into our 
interests?’’ So saying, he made no more ado, 
but leaping into the air about a flight-shot, and 
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crossing his feet six times, after the manner of 
the Hoppingtots, he gave a short partridge-run, 
and with mighty vigor and swiftness did bolt 
outright over the walls with a somerset. The 
whole army of Hoppingtots danced in after 
their valiant chieftain, with an enormous 
squeaking of fiddles, and a horrific blasting 
and brattling of horns; insomuch that the 
dogs did howl in the streets, so hideously were 
their ears assailed. The Gothamites made 
some semblance of defense, but their women 
having been all won over into the interest of 
the enemy, they were shortly reduced to make 
most abject submission ; and delivered over to 
the coercion of certain professors of the Hop- 
pingtots, who did put them under most igno- 
minous durance, for the space of a long time, 
until they had learned to turn out their toes, 
and flourish their legs after the manner of their 
conquerors. And thus, after the manner I 
have related, was the mighty and puissant city 
of Gotham circumvented, and taken by a coup 
de pied ; or, as it might be rendered, by force 
of legs. 

The conquerors showed no mercy, but did put 
all ages, sexes, and conditions, to the fiddle and 
the dance; and, in a word, compelled and 
enforced them to become absolute Hoppingtots. 
‘‘ Habit,’ as the ingenious Linkum Fidelius 
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profoundly affrmeth, ‘‘is second nature.’ 
And this original and invaluable observation 
hath been most aptly proved, and illustrated, 
by the example of the Gothamites, ever since 
this disastrous and unlucky mischance. In 
process of time, they have waxed to be most 
flagrant, outrageous, and abandoned dancers ; 
they do ponder on naughte but how to gal- 
lantize it at balls, routs, and fandangoes, in- 
somuch that the like was in no time or place 
ever observed before. They do, moreover, 
pitifully devote their nights to the jollification 
of the legs, and their days forsooth to the 
instruction and edification of the heel. And to 
conclude: their young folk, who whilome did 
bestow a modicum of leisure upon the head, have 
of late utterly abandoned this hopeful task, and 
have quietly, as it were, settled themselves 
down into mere machines, wound up by a tune, 
and set in motion by a fiddlestick ! 


Ro. FVIIT.—Tuesday, Mov. 24, 
1807. 


THE LITTLE MAN IN BLACK. 


BY LAUNCELOT LANGSTAFF, ESQ. 


down by family tradition for more than 

a century. It is one on which my 

cousin Christopher dwells with more 
than usual prolixity; and, being in some 
measure connected with a personage often 
quoted in our work, I have thought it worthy 
of being laid before my readers. 

Soon after my grandfather, Mr. Lemuel 
Cockloft, had quietly settled himself at the 
Hall, and just about the time that the gossips 
of the neighborhood, tired of prying into his 
affairs, were anxious for some new tea-table 
topic, the busy community of our little village 
was thrown into a grand turmoil of curiosity 
and conjecture—a situation very common to 

Iil 
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little gossiping villages—by the sudden and 
unaccountable appearance of a mysterious 
individual. 

The object of this solicitude was a little 
black-looking man, of a foreign aspect, who 
took possession of an old building which, having 
long had the reputation of being haunted, was 
in a state of ruinous desolation, and an object 
of fear to all true believers in ghosts. He 
usually wore a high sugar-loaf hat with a 
narrow brim; and a little black cloak, which, 
short as he was, scarcely reached below his 
knees. Hesought no intimacy or acquaintance 
with any one; appeared to take no interest in 
the pleasures or the little broils of the village ; 
nor ever talked, except sometimes to himself in 
an outlandish tongue. He commonly carried 
a large book, covered with sheepskin, under 
his arm ; appeared always to be lost in medita- 
tion; and was often met by the peasantry, 
sometimes watching the dawning of day, some- 
times at noon seated under a tree, poring over 
his volume ; and sometimes at evening gazing 
with a look of sober tranquillity at the sun as 
it gradually sunk below the horizon. 

The good people of the vicinity beheld 
something prodigiously singular in all this; a 
profound mystery seemed to hang about the 
stranger which, with all their sagacity, they 
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could not penetrate ; and in the excess of 
worldly charity they pronounced it a sure sign 
““that he was no better than he should be;”’ 
a phrase innocent enough in itself, but which, 
as applied in common, signifies nearly every- 
thing thatis bad. The young people thought 
him a gloomy misanthrope, because he never 
joined in their sports; the old men thought 
still more hardly of him because he followed no 
trade, and never seemed ambitious of earning 
a farthing ; and as to theold gossips, baffled by 
the inflexible taciturnity of the stranger, they 
unanimously decreed that a man who could 
not or would not talk was no better than a 
dumb beast. ‘The little man in black, careless 
of their opinions, seemed resolved to maintain 
the liberty of keeping his own secret; and the 
consequence was that, ina little while, the 
whole village was in an uproar; for in little 
communities of this description, the members 
have always the privilege of being thoroughly 
versed, and even of meddling, in all the affairs 
of each other. 

A confidential conference was held one Sun- 
day morning after sermon, at the door of the 
village church, and the character of the un- 
known fully investigated. The schoolmaster 
gave it as his opinion that he was the Wander- 


ing Jew; the sexton was certain that he must 
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be a freemason, from his silence ; 2 third main- 
tained, with great obstinacy, that he wasa high 
German doctor, and that the book which he 
carried about with him contained the secrets of 
the black art ; but the most prevailing opinion 
seemed to be that he was a witch; a race of 
beings at that time abounding in those parts ; 
and a sagacious old matron from Connecticut 
proposed to ascertain the fact by sousing him 
into a kettle of hot water. 

Suspicion, when once afloat, goes with wind 
and tide, and soon becomes certainty. Many 
a stormy night was the little man in black seen 
by the flashes of lightning, frisking and curvet- 
ting in the air upon a broomstick ; and it was 
always observed that at those times the storm 
did more mischief than at any other. The old 
lady, in particular, who suggested the humane 
ordeal of the boiling kettle, lost on one of these 
occasions a fine brindle cow; which accident 
was entirely ascribed to the vengeance of the 
little man in black. If ever a mischievous 
hireling rode his master’s favorite horse to a 
distant frolic, and the animal was observed to 
be lame and jaded in the morning, the little 
man in black was sure to be at the bottom of 
the affair ; nor could a high wind howl through 
the village at night but the old women shrugged 
up their shoulders, and observed, ‘‘ The little 
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man in black is in his ¢antrums.’’ In short, 
he became the bugbear of every house; and 
was as effectual in frightening little children 
into obedience and hysterics as the redoubta- 
ble Rawhead-and-bloody-bones himself; nor 
could a housewife of the village sleep in peace 
except under the guardianship of a horseshoe 
nailed to the door. 

The object of these direful suspicions re- 
mained for some time totally ignorant of the 
wonderful quandary he had occasioned ; but he 
was soon doomed to feel its effects. An indi- 
vidual who is once so unfortunate as to incur 
the odium of a village is ina great measure 
outlawed and proscribed ; and becomes a mark 
for injury andinsult ; particularly if he has not 
the power or the disposition to recriminate. 
The little venomous passions, which in the 
great world are dissipated and weakened by 
being widely diffused, act in the narrow limits 
of a country town with collected vigor, and be- 
come rancorous in proportion as they are con- 
fined in their sphere of action. The little man 
in black experienced the truth of this; every 
mischievous urchin returning from school had 
full liberty to break his windows; and this was 
considered as a most daring exploit; for in 
such awe did they stand of him, that the most 
adventurous school-boy was never seen to ap- 
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proach his threshold, and at night would prefer 
going round by the cross-roads, where a travel- 
ler had been murdered by the Indians, rather 
than pass by the door of his forlorn habitation. 

The only living creature that seemed to have 
any care or affection for this deserted being was 
an old turnspit—the companion of his lonely 
mansion and his solitary wandering—the 
sharer of his scanty meals, and—sorry I am to 
say it—the sharer of his persecutions. The 
turnspit, like his master, was peaceable and 
inoffensive ; never known to bark at a horse, 
to growl at a traveller, or to quarrel with the 
dogs of the neighborhood. He followed close 
at his master’s heels when he went out, and 
when he returned stretched himself in the sun- 
beams at the door; demeaning himself in all 
things like a civil and well-disposed turnspit. 
But, notwithstanding his exemplary deport- 
ment, he fell likewise under the ill report of 
the village, as being the familiar of the little 
man in black, and the evil spirit that presided 
at his incantations. The old hovel was con- 
sidered as the scene of their unhallowed rites, 
and its harmless tenants regarded with a detes- 
tation which their inoffensive conduct never 
merited. Though pelted and jeered at by the 
brats of the village, and frequently abused by 
their parents, the little man in black never 
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turned to rebuke them; and his faithful dog, 
when wantonly assaulted, looked up wistfully 
in his master’s face, and there learned a lesson 
of patience and forbearance. 

The movements of this inscrutable being 
had long been the subject of speculation at 
Cockloft Hall, for its inmates were full as much 
given to wondering as their descendants. The 
patience with which he bore his persecutions 
particularly surprised them ; for patience is a 
virtue but little known in the Cockloft family. 
My grandmother, who, it appears, was rather 
superstitious, saw in this humility nothing but 
the gloomy sullenness of a wizard who re- 
strained himself for the present, in hopes of 
midnight vengeance ; the parson of the village, 
who was a man of some reading, pronounced it 
the stubborn insensibility of a stoic philoso- 
pher; my grandfather, who, worthy soul, sel- 
dom wandered abroad in search of conclusions, 
took a data from his own excellent heart, and 
regarded it as the humble forgiveness of a 
Christian. But, however different were their 
opinions as to the character of the stranger, 
they agreed in one particular, namely, in 
never intruding upon his solitude; and my 
grandmother, who was at that time nursing 
my mother, never left the room without wisely 
putting the large family Bible in the cradle—a 
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sure talisman, in her opinion, against witch- 
craft and necromancy. 

One stormy winter night, when a bleak 
northeast wind moaned about the cottages, 
and howled around the village steeple, my 
grandfather was returning from club, preceded 
by a servant with a lantern. Just as he ar- 
rived opposite the desolate abode of the little 
man in black, he was arrested by the piteous 
howling of a dog, which, heard in the pauses 
of a storm, was exquisitely mournful ; and he 
fancied, now and then, that he caught the low 
and broken groans of some one in distress. He 
stopped for some minutes, hesitating between 
the benevolence of his heart and a sensation 
of genuine delicacy, which, in spite of his 
eccentricity, he fully possessed, and, which 
forbade him to pry into the concerns of his 
neighbors. Perhaps, too, this hesitation might 
have been strengthened by a little taint of su- 
perstition ; for surely, if the unknown had 
been addicted to witchcraft, this was a most 
propitious night for his vagaries. At length 
the old gentleman’s philanthropy predomi- 
nated ; he approached the hovel, and, push- 
ing open the door—for poverty has no occasion 
for locks and keys—beheld, by the light of the 
lantern, a scene that smote his generous heart 
to the core. 
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On a miserable bed, with pallid and emaci- 
ated visage and hollow eyes—in a room desti- 
tute of every convenience—without fire to warm 
or friend to console him lay this helpless mor- 
tal who had been so long the terror and won- 
der of the village. His dog was crouching on 
the scanty coverlet, and shivering with cold. 
My grandfather stepped softly and hesitatingly 
to the bedside, and accosted the forlorn sufferer 
in his usual accents of kindness. ‘The little 
man in black seemed recalled by the tones of 
compassion from the lethargy into which he 
had fallen ; for, though his heart was almost 
frozen, there was yet one chord that answered 
to the call of the good old man who bent over 
him ; the tones of sympathy, so novel to his 
ear, called back his wandering senses, and 
acted like a restorative to his solitary feelings. 

He raised his eyes, but they were vacant 
and haggard; he put forth his hand, but it 
was cold; he essayed to speak, but the sound 
died away in his throat; he pointed to his 
mouth with an expression of dreadful mean- 
ing, and, sad to relate, my grandfather under- 
stood that the harmless stranger, deserted by 
society, was perishing with hunger! With 
the quick impulse of humanity, he despatched 
the servant to the Hall for refreshment. A 
little warm nourishment renovated him for a 
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short time, but not long; it was evident his 
pilgrimage was drawing to a close, and he was 
about entering that peaceful asylum where 
‘the wicked cease from troubling.’’ 

His tale of misery was short and quickly 
told ; infirmities had stolen upon him, height- 
ened by the rigors of the season: he had taken 
to his bed, without strength to rise and ask for 
assistance—‘‘ and if I had,’’ said he, in a tone 
of bitter despondency, ‘‘to whom should I 
have applied? I have no friend that I know of 
in the world! The villagers avoid me as 
something loathsome and dangerous ; and here, 
in the midst of Christians, should I have per- 
ished, without a fellow-being to soothe the last 
moments of existence, and close my dying eyes, 
had not the howlings of my faithful dog ex- 
cited your attention.’’ 

He seemed deeply sensible of the kindness 
of my grandfather; and at one time, as he 
looked up into his old benefactor’s face, a soli- 
tary tear was observed to steal adown the 
parched furrows of his cheek. Poor outcast! 
it was the last tear he shed; but I warrant it 
was not the first by millions. My grandfather 
watched by him all night. Toward morning 
he gradually declined ; and, as the rising sun 
gleamed through the window, he begged to be 
raised in his bed that he might look at it for 
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the last time. He contemplated it for a mo- 
ment, with a kind of religious enthusiasm, and 
his lips moved as if engaged in prayer. The 
strange conjectures concerning him rushed on 
my grandfather’s mind ; ‘‘ He is an idolater,”’ 
thought he, ‘‘ and is worshipping the sun!”’ 
He listened a moment, and blushed at his own 
uncharitable suspicion; he was only engaged 
in the pious devotions of a Christian. His 
simple orison being finished, the little man in 
black withdrew his eyes from the east, and, 
taking my grandfather’s hand in one of his, 
and making a motion with the other toward 
the sun: ‘‘I love to contemplate it,’’ said he; 
“tis an emblem of the universal benevolence 
of a true Christian ; and it is the most glorious 
work of Him who is philanthropy itself!’ 
My grandfather blushed still deeper at his un- 
generous surmises ; he had pitied the stranger 
at first, but now he revered him. He turned 
once more to regard him, but his countenance 
had undergone a change ; the holy enthusiasm 
that had lighted up each feature had given 
place to an expression of mysterious import ; a 
gleam of grandeur seemed to steal across his 
Gothic visage, and he appeared full of some 
mighty secret which he hesitated to impart. 
He raised the tattered nightcap that had sunk 
almost over his eyes, and waving his withered 
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hand with a slow and feeble expression of 
dignity—‘‘In me,” said he, with laconic so- 
lemnity—‘‘ in me you behold the last descend- 
ant of the renowned Linkum Fidelius!’’ My 
grandfather gazed at him with reverence ; for 
though he had never heard of the illustrious 
personage thus pompously announced, yet 
there was a certain black-letter dignity in the 
name that peculiarly struck his fancy and com- 
manded his respect. 

‘‘ Vou have been kind to me,’ continued the 
little man in black, after a momentary pause, 
‘‘and richly will I requite your kindness by 
making you heir to my treasures! In yonder 
large deal box are the volumes of my illustrious 
ancestor, of which I alone am the fortunate 
possessor. Inherit them, ponder over them, 
and be wise!’’ He grew faint with the exer- 
tion he had imade, and sunk back almost 
breathless on his pillow. His hand, which, 
inspired with the importance of his subject, he 
had raised to my grandfather’s arm, slipped 
from its hold and fell over the side of the bed, 
and his faithful dog licked it, as if anxious to 
soothe the last moments of his dying master, 
and testify his gratitude to the hand that had 
so often cherished him. ‘The untaught caresses 
of the faithful animal were not lost upon his 
dying master; he raised his languid eyes, 
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turned them on the dog, then on my grand- 
father ; and having given this silent recom- 
mendation—closed them forever. 

The remains of the little man in black, not- 
withstanding the objections of many pious 
people, were decently interred in the church- 
yard of the village ; and his spirit, harmless as 
the body it once animated, has never been 
known to molest a living being. My grand- 
father complied, as far as possible, with his 
last request ; he conveyed the volumes of 
Linkum Fidelius to his library ; he pondered 
over them frequently ; but whether he grew 
wiser, the tradition doth not mention. This 
much is certain, that his kindness to the poor 
descendant of Fidelius was amply rewarded by 
the approbation of his own heart, and the de- 
voted attachment of the old turnspit, who, 
transferring his affection from his deceased 
master to his benefactor, became his constant 
attendant, and was father to a long line of 
runty curs that still flourish in the family. 
And thus was the Cockloft library first enriched 
by the invaluable folios of the sage LINKUM 
FIDELIUS. 
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LETTER FROM MUSTAPHA RUB-A-DUB KELI 
KHAN, 


TO ASEM HACCHEM, PRINCIPAL SLAVE-DRIVER TO 
HIS HIGHNESS THE BASHAW OF TRIPOLI. 


Though I am often disgusted, my good Asem, 
with the vices and absurdities of the men of 
this country, yet the women afford me a world 
of amusement. Their lively prattle is as di- 
verting as the chattering of the red-tailed par- 
rot; nor can the green-headed monkey of 
Timandi equal them in whim and playfulness. 
But, notwithstanding these valuable qualifica- 
tions, Iam sorry to observe they are not treated 
with half the attention bestowed on the before- 
mentioned animals. These infidels put their 
parrots in cages and chain their monkeys ; but 
their women, instead of being carefully shut 
up in harems and seraglios, are abandoned to 
the direction of their own reason and suffered 
to run about in perfect freedom like other do- 
mesticanimals. ‘This comes, Asem, of treating 
their women as rational beings and allowing 
them souls. The consequence of this piteous 
neglect may easily be imagined; they have 
degenerated into all their native wildness, are 
seldom to be caught at home, and at an early 
age take to the streets and highways, where 
they rove about in droves, giving almost as 
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much annoyance to the peaceable people as the 
troops of wild dogs that infest our great cities, 
or the flights of locusts that sometimes spread 
famine and desolation over whole regions of 
fertility. 

This propensity to relapse into pristine wild- 
ness, convinces me of the untamable disposition 
of the sex, who may indeed be partially domes- 
ticated by a long course of confinement and 
restraint, but the moment they are restored to 
personal freedom, become wild as the young 
partridge of this country, which, though 
scarcely half hatched, will take to the fields 
and run about with the shell upon its back. 

Notwithstanding their wildness, however, 
they are remarkably easy of access, and suffer 
themselves to be approached at certain hours 
of the day without any symptoms of apprehen- 
sion ; and I have even happily succeeded in 
detecting them at their domestic occupations. 
One of the most important of these, consists in 
thumping vehemently on a kind of musical 
instrument, and producing a confused, hideous, 
and indefinable uproar, which they call the 
description of a battle—a jest, no doubt, for 
they are wonderfully facetious at times, and 
make great practice of passing jokes upon 
strangers. Sometimes they employ themselves 
in painting little caricatures of landscapes, 
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wherein they display their singular drollery in 
bantering nature fairly out of countenance ; 
representing her tricked out in all the tawdry 
finery of copper skies, purple rivers, calico 
rocks, red grass, clouds that look like old 
clothes set adrift by the tempest, and foxy 
trees, whose melancholy foliage, drooping and 
curling most fantastically, reminds me of an 
undressed periwig that I have, now and then, 
seen hung on a stick in a barber’s window. 
At other times, they employ themselves in 
acquiring a smattering of languages spoken by 
nations on the other side of the globe, as they 
find their own language not sufficiently copious 
to supply their constant demands, and express 
their multifarious ideas. But their most im- 
portant domestic avocation is to embroider, on 
satin or muslin, flowers of a nondescript kind, 
in which the great art is to make them as un- 
like nature as possible—or to fasten little bits 
of silver, gold, tinsel, and glass, on long strips 
of muslin, which they drag after them with 
much dignity whenever they go abroad—a fine 
lady, like a bird of paradise, being estimated 
by the length of her tail. 

But do not, my friend, fall into the enormous 
error of supposing that the exercise of these 
arts is attended with any useful or profitable 
results ; believe me, thou couldst not indulge 
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an idea more unjust and injurious ; for it ap- 
pears to be an established maxim among the 
women of this country, that a lady loses her 
dignity when she condescends to be useful ; and 
forfeits all rank in society the moment she can 
be convicted of earning a farthing. Their 
labors, therefore, are directed, not toward 
supplying their household, but in decking their 
persons, and—generous souls—they deck their 
persons, not so much to please themselves, as 
to gratify others, particularly strangers. I am 
confident thou wilt stare at this, my good Asem, 
accustomed as thou art to our Eastern females, 
who shrink in blushing timidity even from 
the glance of a lover, and are so chary of their 
favors that they even seem fearful of lavishing 
their smiles too profusely on their husbands. 
Here, on thecontrary, the stranger has the first 
place in female regard; and, so far do they 
carry their hospitality that I have seen a fine 
lady slight a dozen tried friends and real ad- 
mirers, who lived in her smiles and made her 
happiness their study, merely to allure the 
vague and wandering glances of a stranger, 
who viewed her person with indifference and 
treated her advances with contempt. By the 
whiskers of our sublime bashaw, but this is 
highly flattering to a foreigner ! and thou mayst 
judge how particularly pleasing to one who is, 
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like myself, so ardent an admirer of the sex. 
Far be it from me to condemn this extraordinary 
manifestation of good-will—let their own coun- 
trymen look to that. 

Be not alarmed, I conjure thee, my dear 
Asem, lest I should be tempted, by these beau- 
‘tiful barbarians, to break the faith I owe to the 
three-and-twenty wives, from whom my up- 
happy destiny has perhaps severed me forever. 
No, Asem, neither time nor the bitter succes- 
sion of misfortunes that pursue me can shake 
from my heart the memory of former attach- 
ments. I listen with tranquil heart to the 
strumming and prattling of these fair sirens; 
their whimsical paintings touch not the tender 
chord of my affections ; and I would still defy 
their fascinations, though they trailed after 
them tails as long as the gorgeous trappings 
which are dragged at the heels of the holy 
camel of Mecca; or as the tail of the great 
beast in our Prophet’s vision, which measured 
three hundred and forty-nine leagues, two 
miles, three furlongs, and a hand’s breadth in 
longitude. 

The dress of these women is, if possible, more 
eccentric and whimsical than their deportment ; 
and they take an inordinate pride in certain 
ornaments which are probably derived from 
their savage progenitors. A woman of this 
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country dressed out for an exhibition is loaded 
with as many ornaments as a Circassian slave 
when brought out for sale. Their heads are 
tricked out with little bits of horn or shell, cut 
into fantastic shapes, and they seem to emulate 
each other in the number of these singular bau- 
bles—like the women we have seen in our 
journeys to Aleppo, who cover their heads 
with the entire shell of a tortoise, and, thus 
equipped, are the envy of all their less fortu- 
nate acquaintance. ‘They also decorate their 
necks and ears with coral, gold chains, and 
glass beads, and load their fingers with a variety 
of rings ; though I must confess I have never 
perceived that they wear any in their noses, 
as has been affirmed by many travellers. We 
have heard much of their painting themselves 
most hideously, and making use of bear’s 
grease in great profusion ; but this, I solemnly 
assure thee, is a misrepresentation, civilization, 
no doubt, having gradually extirpated these 
nauseous practices. It is true, I have seen two 
or three of these females who had disguised 
their features with paint; but then it was 
merely to give a tinge of red to their cheeks, 
and did not look very frightful ; and as to oint- 
ment, they rarely use any now, except occasion- 
ally a little Grecian oil for their hair, which 
gives it a glossy, greasy, and, they think, very 
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comely appearance. The last mentioned class 
of females, I take it for granted, have been but 
lately caught, and still retain strong traits of 
their original savage propensities. 

The most flagrant and inexcusable fault, 
however, which I find in these lovely savages, 
is the shameless and abandoned exposure of 
their persons. Wiltthou not suspect me of ex- 
aggeration when I affirm—wilt thou not blush 
for them, most discreet Mussulman, when I 
declare to thee, that they are so lost to all sense 
of modesty as to expose the whole of their 
faces, from their forehead to the chin, and they 
even go abroad with their hands uncovered ! 
Monstrous indelicacy ! 

But what Iam going to disclose will, doubt- 
less, appear to thee still more incredible. 
Though I cannot forbear paying a tribute of 
admiration to the beautiful faces of these infi- 
dels, yet I must give it as my firm opinion that 
their persons are preposterously unseemly. In 
vain did I look around me, on my first landing, 
for those divine forms of redundant propor- 
tions which answer to the true standard of 
Eastern beauty. Not a single fat fair one 
could I behold among the multitudes that 
thronged the streets; the females that passed 
in review before me, tripping sportively along, 
resembled a procession of shadows return- 
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ing to their graves at the crowing of the 
cock. 

This meagreness I first ascribed to their ex- 
cessive volubility ; for I have seen it somewhere 
advanced by a learned doctor, that the sex were 
endowed with a peculiar activity of tongue, in 
order that they might practice talking, as a 
healthful exercise necessary to their confined 
and sedentary mode of life. This exercise, it 
was natural to suppose, would be carried to 
great excess in a logocracy. ‘‘ Too true,’’ 
thought I; “‘they have converted, what was 
undoubtedly meant as a beneficent gift intoa 
noxious habit that steals the flesh from their 
bones and the rose from their cheeks—they 
absolutely talk themselves thin!’’ Judge, 
then, of my surprise when I was assured, not 
long since, that this meagreness was considered 
the perfection of personal beauty, and that 
many a lady starved herself, with all the obsti- 
nate perserverance of a pious dervise—into a 
fine figure! ‘‘ Nay, more,’’ said my informer, 
‘they will often sacrifice their healths in this 
eager pursuit of skeleton beauty, and drink 
vinegar, eat pickles, and smoke tobacco to keep 
themselves within the scanty outlines of the 
fashions.’”? Faugh! Allah preserve me from 
such beauties, who contaminate their pure 
blood with the noxious recipes—who impiously 
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sacrifice the best gifts of Heaven, to a prepos- 
terous and mistaken vanity! Ere long I shall 
not be surprised to see them scarring their faces 
like the negroes of Congo, flattening their 
noses in imitation of the Hottentots, or, like 
the barbarians of Ab-al Timar, distorting their 
lips and ears out of all natural dimensions. 
Since I received this information, I cannot con- 
template a fine figure without thinking of a 
vinegar cruet; nor look at a dashing belle 
without fancying her a pot of pickled cucum- 
bers! What a difference, my friend, between 
these shades and the plump beauties of Tripoli 
—what acontrast between an infidel fair one 
and my favorite wife, Fatima, whom I bought 
by the hundred weight, and had trundled home 
in a wheelbarrow ! 

But enough for the present. I am promised 
a faithful account of the arcana of a lady’s 
toilette—a complete initiation into the arts, 
mysteries, spells, and potions—in short, the 
whole chemical process by which she reduces 
herself down to the most fashionable standard 
of insignificance ; together with specimens of 
the strait-waistcoats, the lacings, the bandages, 
and the various ingenious instruments with 
which she puts nature to the rack, and tortures 
herself into a proper figure to be admired. 

Farewell, thou sweetest of slave-drivers ! 
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The echoes that repeat to a lover’s ear the song 
of his mistress are not more soothing than 
tidings from those we love. Let thy answer to 
my letters be speedy ; and never, I pray thee, 
for a moment, cease to watch over the prosperity 
of my house and the welfare of my beloved 
wives. Let them want for nothing, my friend ; 
but feed them plentifully on honey, boiled rice, 
and water-gruel ; so that when I return to the 
blessed land of my fathers, if that can ever be, 
I may find them improved in size and loveliness, 
and sleek as the graceful elephants that range 
the green valley of Abimar. 
Ever thine, 
MUSTAPHA. 


Wo. ¥1¥.—Tbursday, December 
ot are 


FROM MY ELBOW-CHAIR. 


more formally taken possession of my 

elbow-chair, it behooves me to dis- 

card the rural feelings, and the rural 
sentiments, in which I have for some time 
past indulged, and devote myself more exclu- 
sively to the edification of the town. As I 
feel at this moment a chivalric spark of gal- 
lantry playing around my heart, and one of 
those dulcet emotions of cordiality which an 
old bachelor will sometimes entertain toward 
the divine sex, I am determined to gratify the 
sentiment for once, and devote this number 
exclusively to the ladies. I would not, how- 
ever, have our fair readers imagine that we 
wish to flatter ourselves into their good graces. 
Devoutly as we adore them !—and what true 
cavalier does not ?—and heartily as we desire 
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to flourish in the mild sunshine of their smiles, 
yet we scorn to insinuate ourselves into their 
favor, unless it be as honest friends, sincere 
well-wishers, and disinterested advisers. If 
in the course of this number they find us rather 
prodigal of our encomiums, they will have 
the modesty to ascribe it to the excess of their 
own merits ; if they find us extremely indul- 
gent to their faults, they will impute it rather 
to the superabundance of our good-nature 
than to any servile and illiberal fear of giving 
offense. 

The following letter of Mustapha falls in 
exactly with the current of my purpose. As 
I have before mentioned that his letters are 
without dates, we were obliged to give them 
very irregularly, without any regard to chron- 
ological order. 

The present one appears to have been writ- 
ten not long after his arrival, and antecedent 
to several already published. It is more in 
the familiar and colloquial style than the 
others. Will Wizard declares he has trans- 
lated it with fidelity, excepting that he has 
omitted several remarks on the waltz, which 
the honest Mussulman eulogizes with great 
enthusiasm, comparing it to certain voluptuous 
dances of the seraglio. Will regretted ex- 
ceedingly that the indelicacy of several of 
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these observations compelled their total exclu- 
sion, as he wishes to give all possible encourage- 
ment to this popular and amiable exhibition. 


LETTER FROM MUSTAPHA RUB-A-DUB KELI 
KHAN, 


TO MULEY HELIM AI, RAGGI, SURNAMED THE AGREE- 
ABLE RAGAMUFFIN, CHIEF MOUNTEBANEK 
AND BUFFA-DANCER TO HIS HIGHNESS. 


The numerous letters which I have written 
to our friend the slave-driver, as well as those 
to thy kinsman the Snorer, and which, doubt- 
less, were read to thee, honest Muley, have, 
in all probability, awakened thy curiosity to 
know further particulars concerning the man- 
ners of the barbarians who hold me in such 
ignominious captivity. I was lately at one of 
their public ceremonies, which, at first, per- 
plexed me exceedingly as to its object; but 
as the explanations of a friend have let me 
somewhat into the secret, and as it seems to 
bear no small analogy to thy profession, a de- 
scription of it may contribute to thy amuse- 
ment, if not to thy instruction. 

A few days since, just as I had finished my 
coffee, and was perfuming my whiskers, pre- 
paratory to a morning walk, I was waited 
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upon by an inhabitant of this place, a gay 
young infidel, who has of late cultivated my 
acquaintance. He presented me with a square 
bit of painted pasteboard which, he informed 
me, would entitle me to admittance to the 
City Assembly. Curious to know the mean- 
ing of a phrase which was entirely new to me, 
I requested an explanation; when my friend 
informed me, that the assembly was a numer- 
ous concourse of young people of both sexes, 
who, on certain occasions, gathered together 
to dance about a large room with violent gestic- 
ulation, and try to outdress each other. ‘‘In 
short,’ said he, ‘‘if you wish to see the natives 
in all their glory, there ’s no place like the 
City Assembly ; so you must go there, and 
sport your whiskers.’’ ‘Though the matter of 
sporting my whiskers was considerably above 
my apprehension, yet I now began, as I 
thought, to understand him. I had heard of 
the war dances of the natives, which area 
kind of religious institution, and had little 
doubt but that this must be a solemnity of 
the kind—upon a prodigious great scale. 
Anxious as I am to contemplate these strange 
people in every situation, I willingly acceded 
to his proposal, and to be the more at ease, 
I determined to lay aside my Turkish dress, 
and appear in plain garments of the fashion 
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of this country, as is my custom whenever 
I wish to mingle in a crowd without exciting 
the attention of the gaping multitude. 

It was long after the shades of night had 
fallen before my friend appeared to conduct 
metotheassembly. ‘“‘ These infidels,’ thought 
I, ‘‘ shroud themselves in mystery, and seek 
the aid of gloom and darkness, to heighten 
the solemnity of their pious orgies.’’ Resolv- 
ing to conduct myself with that decent respect, 
which every stranger owes to the customs of 
the land in which he sojourns, I chastised my 
features into an expression of sober reverence, 
and stretched my face into a degree of longi- 
tude suitable to the ceremony I was about to 
witness. Spite of myself, I felt an emotion of 
awe stealing over my senses as I approached 
the majestic pile. My imagination pictured 
something similar to a descent into the cave of 
Dom-Daniel, where the necromancers of the 
East are taught their infernal arts. I entered 
with the same gravity of demeanor that I 
would have approached the holy temple at 
Mecca, and bowed my head three times as I 
passed the threshold. ‘‘ Head of the mighty 
Amrou !’’ thought I, on being ushered into a 
splendid saloon, ‘‘what a display is here! 
surely I am transported to the mansions of the 
Houris, the elysium of the faithful !’’—How 
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tame appeared all the descriptions of enchanted 
palaces in our Arabian poetry !—wherever I 
turned my eyes, the quick glances of beauty 
dazzled my vision and ravished my heart; 
lovely virgins fluttered by me, darting imperial 
looks of conquest, or beaming such smiles of 
invitation as did Gabriel, when he beckoned 
our holy Prophet to heaven. Shall I own the 
weakness of thy friend, good Muley ?—while 
thus gazing on the enchanted scene before me, 
I, for a moment, forgot my country ; and even 
the memory of my three-and-twenty wives 
faded from my heart; my thoughts were be- 
wildered and led astray by the charms of these 
bewitching savages, and I sunk, for a while, 
into that delicious state of mind where the 
senses, all enchanted, and all striving for mas- 
tery, produce an endless variety of tumultuous, 
yet pleasing emotions. O, Muley, never shall 
I again wonder that an infidel should prove a 
recreant to the single solitary wife allotted him, 
when even thy friend, armed with all the pre- 
cepts of Mahomet, can so easily prove faithless 
to three-and-twenty. 

‘Whither have you led me?”’ said I, at 
length, to my companion, ‘“‘and to whom do 
these beautiful creatures belong? Certainly 
this must be the seraglio of the grand bashaw 
of the city, and a most happy bashaw must he 
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be, to possess treasures which even His High- 
ness of Tripoli cannot parallel.”’ 

‘‘ Have a care,’’ cried my companion, ‘‘ how 
you talk about seraglios, or you ’ll have these 
gentle nymphs about your ears ; for seraglio is 
a word which, beyond all others, they abhor. 
Most of them,’’ continued he, ‘‘ have no lord 
and master, but come here to catch one—they ’re 
in the market, as we term it.”’ 

‘Ah, ha!” said I, exultingly, “‘then you 
really have a fair, or slave-market, such as we 
have in the East, where the faithful are pro- 
vided with the choicest virgins of Georgia and 
Circassia ?>—by our glorious sun of Afric, but I 
should like to select some ten or a dozen wives 
from so lovely an assemblage! Pray, what 
would you suppose they might be bought 
for??? 

Before I could receive an answer, my atten- 
tion was attracted by two or three good-looking 
middle-sized men, who, being dressed in black, 
a color universally worn in this country by the 
muftis and dervises, I immediately concluded 
to be high-priests, and was confirmed in my 
original opinion that this was a religious cere- 
mony. ‘These reverend personages are entitled 
managers, and enjoyed unlimited authority in 
the assemblies, being armed with swords, with 
which, I am told, they would infallibly put any 
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lady to death who infringed the laws of the 
temple. They walked round the room with 
great solemnity, and, with an air of profound 
importance and mystery, put a little piece of 
folded paper in each fair hand, which I con- 
cluded were religious talismans. One of them 
dropped on the floor, whereupon I slyly put 
my foot on it, and, watching an opportunity, 
picked it up unobserved, and found it to con- 
tain some unintelligible words, and the mystic 
number 9. What were its virtues I know not, 
except that I put it in my pocket, and have 
hitherto been preserved from my fit of the 
lumbago, which I generally have about this 
season of the year, ever since I tumbled into 
the well of Zim-zim on my pilgrimage to Mecca. 
I inclose it to thee in this letter, presuming it 
to be particularly serviceable against the dan- 
gers of thy profession. 

Shortly after the distribution of these talis- 
mans, one of the high-priests stalked into the 
middle of the room with great majesty, and 
clapped his hands three times ; a loud explosion 
of music succeeded from a number of black, 
yellow, and white musicians, perched in a kind 
of cage over the grand entrance. The company 
were thereupon thrown into great confusion 
and apparent consternation. They hurried to 
and fro about the room, and at length formed 
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themselves into little groups of eight persons, 
half male and half female; the music struck 
into something like harmony, and, in a mo- 
ment, to my utter astonishment and dismay, 
they were all seized with what I concluded to 
be a paroxysm of religious phrensy, tossing 
about their heads in a ludicrous style from side 
to side, and indulging in extravagant contor- 
tions of figure ; now throwing their heels into 
the air, and anon whirling round with the veloc- 
ity of the Eastern idolaters, who think they pay 
a grateful homage to the sun by imitating his 
motions. Iexpected every moment to see them 
fall down in convulsions, foam at the mouth, 
and shriek with fancied inspiration. As usual, 
the women seemed most fervent in their relig- 
ious exercises, and performed them with a 
melancholy expression of feature that was pecu- 
liarly touching ; but I was highly gratified by 
the exemplary conduct of several male devo- 
tees, who, though their gesticulations would 
intimate a wild merriment of the feelings, 
maintained throughout as inflexible a gravity 
of countenance as so many monkeys of the 
island of Borneo at their antics. 

‘“And pray,” said I, “‘who is the divinity 
that presides in this splendid mosque ?’’ 

‘The divinity !—O, I understand—you mean 
the delle of the evening ; we have a new one 
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every season ; the one at present in fashion, is 
that lady you see yonder, dressed in white, 
with pink ribbons, and a crowd of adorers 
around her.’’ 

‘““Truly,’’ cried I, ‘‘ this is the pleasantest 
deity I have encountered in the whole course 
of my travels—so familiar, so condescend- 
ing, and so merry withal; why, her very 
worshippers take her by the hand, and whis- 
per in her ear !’’ 

““My good Mussulman,”’ replied my friend, 
with great gravity, ‘I perceive you are com- 
pletely in an error concerning the intent of this 
ceremony. You are now in a place of public 
amusement, not of public worship; and the 
pretty looking young men you see making such 
violent and grotesque distortions, are merely 
indulging in our favorite amusement of danc- 
ing.’’ 

‘‘T cry your mercy !’’ exclaimed I; ‘‘ these 
then are the dancing men and women of the 
town, such as we have in our principal cities, 
who hire themselves out for the entertainment 
of the wealthy ; but, pray, who pays them for 
this fatiguing exhibition ?”’ 

My friend regarded me for a moment with 
an air of whimsical perplexity, as if doubting 
whether I was in jest or earnest. ‘‘’S blood, 
man!’’ cried he, ‘‘ these are some of our great- 
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est people, our fashionables, who are merely 
dancing here for amusement.’”’ 

Dancing for amusement / think of that, Mu- 
ley !—thou, whose greatest pleasure is to chew 
opium, smoke tobacco, loll on a couch, and doze 
thyself into the regions oftheHouris. Dancing 
for amusement !—shall I never cease having 
occasion to laugh at the absurdities of the bar- 
barians who are laborious in their recreations, 
and indolent only in their hours of business? 
Dancing for amusement !—the very idea makes 
my bones ache, and I never think of it without 
being obliged to apply my handkerchief to my 
forehead, and fan myself into some degree of 
coolness. 

‘“ And pray,’’ said I, when my astonishment 
had a little subsided, ‘‘ do these musicians also 
toil for amusement, or are they confined to their 
cage, like birds, to sing for the gratification of 
others? I should think the former was the 
case, from the animation with which they 
flourish their elbows.”’ 

‘“ Not so,’’ replied my friend; ‘‘they are 
well paid, which is no more than just, for I 
assure you they are the most important per- 
sonages in the room. ‘The fiddler puts the 
whole assembly in motion, and directs their 
movements, like the master of a puppet-show, 
who sets all his paste-board gentry kicking by 
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a jerk of his fingers. ‘There now, look at that 
dapper little gentleman yonder, who appears 
to be suffering the pangs of dislocation in every 
limb: he is the most expert puppet in the 
room, and performs, not so much for his own 
amusement, as for that of the bystanders.’’ 
Just then the little gentleman, having finished 
one of his paroxysms of activity, seemed to be 
looking round for applause from the spectators. 
Feeling myself really much obliged to him for 
his exertions, I made him a low bow of thanks, 
but nobody followed my example, which I 
thought a singular instance of ingratitude. 
Thou wilt perceive, friend Muley, that the 
dancing of these barbarians is totally different 
from the science professed by thee in Tripoli ; 
the country, in fact, is afflicted by numerous 
epidemical diseases, which travel from house 
to house, from city to city, with the regularity 
of a caravan. Among these, the most formi- 
dable is this dancing mania, which prevails 
chiefly throughout the winter. It at first 
seized on a few people of fashion, and being 
indulged in moderation, was a cheerful exer- 
cise ; but in a little time, by quick advances, it 
infected all classes of the community, and be- 
came a raging epidemic. The doctors imme- 
diately, as is their usual way, instead of devising 
a remedy, fell together by the ears, to decide 
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whether it was native or imported, and the 
sticklers for the latter opinion traced it to a 
cargo of trumpery from France, as they had 
before hunted down the yellow fever to a bag 
of coffee from the West Indies. What makes 
this disease the more formidable is, that the 
patients seem infatuated with their malady, 
abandon themselves to its unbounded ravages, 
and expose their persons to wintry storms and 
midnight airs—more fatal, in this capricious’ 
climate than the withering simoom blast of 
the desert. 

I know not whether it is a sight most whim- 
sical or melancholy to witness a fit of this danc- 
ing malady. The lady hops up to the gentleman, 
who stands at the distance of about three paces, 
and then capers back again to her place; the 
gentleman, of course, does the same; then 
they skip one way, then they jump another; 
then they turn their backs to each other ; then 
they seize each other and shake hands ; then 
they whirl round, and throw themselves into a 
thousand grotesque and ridiculous attitudes— 
sometimes on one leg, sometimes on the other, 
and sometimes on no leg at all—and this they 
call exhibiting the graces! By the nineteen 
thousand capers of the great mountebank of 
Damascus, but these graces must be some- 
thing like the crooked-back dwarf, Shabrac, 
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who is sometimes permitted to amuse His 
Highness by imitating the tricks of a monkey. 
These fits continue at short intervals for four 
or five hours, till at last the lady is led off, 
faint, languid, exhausted, and panting, to her 
carriage; rattles home; passes a night of 
feverish restlessness, cold perspirations, and 
troubled sleep ; rises late next morning, if she 
rises at all, is nervous, petulant, or a prey to 
languid indifference all day—a mere household 
spectre, neither giving nor receiving enjoy- 
ment—in the evening hurries to another dance ; 
receives an unnatural exhilaration from the 
lights, the music, the crowd, and the unmean- 
ing bustle; flutters, sparkles, and blooms for 
a while until, the transient delirium being past, 
the infatuated maid droops and languishes into 
apathy again ; is again led off to her carriage, 
and the next morning rises to go through 
exactly the same joyless routine. 

And yet, wilt thou believe it, my dear Raggi, 
these are rational beings—nay, more, their 
countrymen would fain persuade me they have 
souls! Is it not a thousand times to be la- 
mented that beings, endowed with charms that 
might warm even the frigid heart of a dervise 
—with social and endearing powers that would 
render them the joy and pride of the harem— 
should surrender themselves to a habit of 
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heartless dissipation, which preys imperceptibly 
on the roses of the cheek—which robs the eye 
of its lustre, the mouth of its dimpled smile, 
the spirits of their cheerful hilarity, and the 
limbs of their elastic vigor—which hurries 
them off in the spring-time of existence ; or, 
if they survive, yields to the arms of a youth- 
ful bridegroom a frame wrecked in the storms 
of dissipation, and struggling with premature 
infirmity. Alas, Muley ! may I not ascribe to 
this cause, the number of little old women I 
meet with in this country from the age of 
eighteen to eight-and-twenty. 

In sauntering down the room, my attention 
was attracted by a smoky painting, which, on 
nearer examination, I found consisted of two 
female figures crowning a bust with a wreath 
of laurel. ‘‘ This, I suppose,’’ cried I, ‘‘ was 
some famous dancer in his time ?”’ 

‘* Oh, no,’’ replied my friend, ‘‘ he was only a 
general.”’ 

‘‘ Good; but then, he must have been great 
at a cotillon, or expert at a fiddlestick, or why 
is his memorial here ?’”’ 

‘“ Quite the contrary,’’ answered my com- 
panion, ‘‘ history makes no mention of his ever 
having flourished a fiddlestick, or figured in a 
single dance. You have, no doubt, heard of 
him ; he was the illustrious Washington, the 
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father and deliverer of his country; and as our 
nation is remarkable for gratitude to great 
men, it always does honor to their memory by 
placing their monuments over the doors of tav- 
erns, or in the corners of dancing rooms.”’ 
From thence my friend and I strolled into a 
small apartment adjoining the grand saloon, 
where I beheld a number of grave-looking 
persons, with venerable gray heads, but with- 
out beards, which I thought very unbecoming, 
seated around a table, studying hieroglyphics. 
I approached them with reverence, as so many 
magi, or learned men, endeavoring to expound 
the mysteries of Egyptian science. Several of 
them threw down money, which I supposed was 
a reward proposed for some great discovery, 
when presently one of them spread his hiero- 
glyphics on the table and exclaimed trium- 
phantly, ‘‘ Two bullets and a bragger !’’ and 
swept all the money into his pocket. He has 
discovered a key to the hieroglyphics, thought 
I; happy mortal! no doubt his name will be 
immortalized. Willing, however, to be satis- 
fied, I looked round on my companion with an 
inquiring eye. He understood me, and in- 
formed me that these were a company of friends 
who had met together to win each other’s 
money, and be agreeable. ‘‘ Is that all?’’ ex- 
claimed I; ‘‘ why, then, I pray you, make way, 
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and let me escape from this temple of abomina- 
tions, or who knows but these people, who meet 
together to toil, worry, and fatigue themselves 
to death, and give it the name of pleasure—and 
who win each other’s money by way of being 
agreeable—may some one of them take a liking 
to me, and pick my pocket, or break my head, 
in a paroxysm of hearty good-will !”’ 
Thy friend, 
MUSTAPHA. 


BY ANTHONY EVERGREEN, GENT. 


** Nunc est bibendum nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus.”’ Hor. 


‘* Now is the time for wine and myrthful sportes, 
For daunce, and song, and disportes of sych sortes.’’ 
Link, Fid, 


The winter campaign has opened. Fashion 
has summoned her numerous legions at the 
sound of trumpet, tambourine, and drum, and 
all the harmonious minstrelsy of the orchestra, 
to hasten from the dull, silent, and insipid 
glades and groves, where they have vegetated 
during the summer, recovering from the rav- 
ages of the last winter’s campaign. Our fair 
ones have hurried to town, eager to pay their 
devotions to the tutelary deity, and to make an 
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offering at her shrine of the few pale and tran- 
sient roses they gathered in their healthful 
retreat. The fiddler rosins his bow, the card- 
table devotee is shuffling her pack; the young 
ladies are industriously spangling muslins, and 
the tea-party heroes are airing their chapeaux 
bras and pea-blossom breeches, to prepare for 
figuring in the gay circle of smiles, and graces, 
and beauty. Now the fine lady forgets her 
country friends, in the hurry of fashionable en- 
gagements, or receives the simple intruder, who 
has foolishly accepted her thousand pressing in- 
vitations, with such politeness that the poor 
soul determines never to come again. Now 
the gay buck, who erst figured at Ballston, 
and quaffed the pure spring, exchanges the 
sparkling water for still more sparkling cham- 
pagne, and deserts the nymph of the foun- 
tain to enlist under the standard of jolly Bac- 
chus. In short, now is the important time of 
the year in which to harangue the Jdon-ton 
reader, and, like some ancient hero in front of 
the battle, to spirit him up to deeds of noble 
daring, or still more noble suffering, in the 
ranks of fashionable warfare. 

Such, indeed, has been my intention, but the 
number of cases which have lately come before 
me, and the variety of complaints I have re- 
ceived from a crowd of honest and well-mean- 
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ing correspondents, call for more immediate 
attention. A host of appeals, petitions, and 
letters of advice are now before me, and I be- 
lieve the shortest way to satisfy my petitioners, 
memorialists, and advisers, will be to publish 
their letters, as I suspect the object of most of 
them is merely to get into print. 


TO ANTHONY EVERGREEN, GENT. 


SIR: 

As you appear to have taken to yourself the 
trouble of meddling in the concerns of the deau 
monde, I take the liberty of appealing to you 
on a subject which, though considered merely 
as avery good joke, has occasioned me great 
vexation and expense. You must knowI pride 
myself on being very useful to the ladies—that 
is, I take boxes for them at the theatre, go 
shopping with them, supply them with bou- 
quets, and furnish them with novels from the 
circulating library. In consequence of these at- 
tentions I am become a great favorite, and there 
is seldom a party going on in the city without 
my having an invitation. The grievance I 
have to mention, is the exchange of hats which 
takes place on these occasions—for, to speak 
my mind freely, there are certain young gen- 
tlemen who seem to consider fashionable parties 
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as mere places to barter old clothes: and I am 
informed that a number of them manage by 
this great system of exchange to keep their 
crowns decently covered without their hatter 
profiting in the least by it. 

It was but lately that I went to a private ball 
with a new hat, and on returning in the latter 
part of the evening, and asking for it, the 
scoundrel of a servant, with a broad grin, in- 
formed me that the new hats had been dealt 
out half an hour since, and they were then on 
the third quality, and I was in the end obliged 
to borrow a young lady’s beaver rather than 
go home with any of the ragged remnants that 
were left. 

Now, I would wish to know if there is no 
possibility of having these offenders punished 
by law; and whether it would not be advisable 
for ladies to mention in their cards of invita- 
tion, as a postscript, ‘‘Stealing of hats and 
shawls positively prohibited.’’ At any rate, I 
would thank you, Mr. Evergreen, to discoun- 
tenance the thing totally, by publishing in 
your paper that stealing a hat is no joke. 

Your humble servant, 
WALTER WITHERS. 


My correspondent is informed that the po- 
lice have determined to take this matter into 
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consideration, and have set apart Saturday 
mornings for the cognizance of fashionable lar- 
cenies. 


Mr. EVERGREEN: 

Srr—Do you think a married woman may 
lawfully put her husband right in a story, be- 
fore strangers, when she knows him to be in 
the wrong ; and can anything authorize a wife 
in the exclamation of—‘‘ Lord, my dear, how 
can you say so!’’? 

MARGARET TIMSON. 


DEAR ANTHONY: 

Going down Broadway this morning in a 
great hurry, I ran full against an object which 
at first put me to a prodigious nonplus. Ob- 
serving it to be dressed in a man’s hat, a cloth 
overcoat, and spatterdashes, I framed my apol- 
ogy accordingly, exciaiming, ‘‘ My dear sir, I 
ask ten thousand pardons—I assure you, sir, it 
was entirely accidental—pray excuse me, sir,’’ 
etc. At every one of these excuses, the thing 
answered me with a downright laugh; at which 
I was not a little surprised, until, on resorting 
to my pocket-glass, I discovered that it was no 
other than my old acquaintance, Clarinda T'rol- 
lop. I never was more chagrined in my life; 
for, being an old bachelor, I like to appear as 
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young as possible, and am always boasting of 
the goodness of my eyes. I beg of you, Mr. 
Evergreen, if you have any feeling for your 
contemporaries, to discourage this hermaphro- 
dite mode of dress; for really, if the fashion 
take, we poor bachelors will be utterly at a loss 
to distinguish a woman from aman. Pray let 
me know your opinion, sir, whether a lady who 
wears a man’s hat and spatterdashes before 
marriage, may not be apt to usurp some other 
article of his dress afterward. 
Your humble servant, 
RODERICK WORRY. 


DEAR MR. EVERGREEN: 

The other night, at Richard the Third, I sat 
behind three gentlemen who talked very loud 
on the subject of Richard’s wooing Lady Ann 
directly in the face of his crimes against that 
lady. One of them declared such an unnatural 
scene would be hooted at in China. Pray, sir, 
was that Mr. Wizard ? 

SELINA BADGER. 


P.S. The gentleman I allude to had a 
pocket-glass, and wore his hair fastened behind 
by a tortoise-shell comb with two teeth 
wanting. 
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Mr. EVERGREEN: 

Str—Being a little curious in the affairs of 
the toilette, I was much interested by the sage 
Mustapha’s remarks, in your last number, con- 
cerning the art of manufacturing a modern fine 
lady. I would have you caution your fair 
readers, however, to be very careful in the 
management of their machinery, as a deplor- 
able accident happened, last assembly, in con- 
sequence of the architecture of a lady’s figure 
not being sufficiently strong. In the middle 
of one of the cotillons, the company was sud- 
denly alarmed by a tremendous crash at the 
iower end of the room, and on crowding to the 
place, discovered that it was a fine figure which 
had unfortunately broken down from too great 
exertion in a pigeon wing. By great good luck 
I secured the corset, which I carried home in 
triumph; and the next morning had it publicly 
dissected, and a lecture read on it at Surgeons’ 
Hall. I have since commenced a dissertation 
on the subject, in which I shall treat of the su- 
periority of those figures manufactured of steel, 
stay-tape, and whalebone, to those formed by 
Dame Nature. I shall show clearly that the 
Venus de’ Medici has no pretension to beauty 
of form, as she never wore stays, and her waist 
is in exact proportion to the rest of her body. 
I shall inquire into the mysteries of compres- 
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sion, and how tight a figure can be laced with- 
out danger of fainting, and whether it would 
not be advisable for a lady, when dressing for 
a ball, to be attended by the family physician, 
as culprits are when tortured on the rack, to 
know how much more nature will endure. I 
shall prove that ladies have discovered the se- 
cret of that notorious juggler who offered to 
squeeze himself into a quart bottle; and I shall 
demonstrate, to the satisfaction of every fash- 
ionable reader, that there is a certain degree of 
heroism in purchasing a preposterously slender 
waist at the expense of an old age of decrepi- 
tude and rheumatics. This dissertation shall 
be published, as soon as finished, and distrib- 
uted gratis among boarding-school madams, 
and all worthy matrons who are ambitious that 
their daughters should sit straight, move like 
clockwork, and ‘‘ do credit to their bringing 
up.’’ In the meantime, I have hung up the 
skeleton of the corset in the museum beside a 
dissected weasel and a stuffed alligator, where 
it may be inspected by all those naturalists who 
are fond of studying the ‘‘ human form di- 
vine.”’ 
Yours, etc., 
JuLIAN COGNOUS. 

P.S. By accurate calculation I find it is dan- 

gerous for a fine figure, when fully dressed, to 
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pronounce a word of more than three syliables. 
Fine Figure, if in love, may indulge in a gentle 
sigh; but a sob is hazardous. Fine Figure 
may smile with safety, may even venture as far 
as a giggle; but must never risk a loud laugh. 
Figure must never play the part of a confi- 
dante; as at a tea-party, some few evenings 
since, a young lady, whose unparalleled impal- 
pability of waist was the envy of the drawing- 
room, burst with an important secret, and had 
three ribs—of her corset!—fractured on the 
spot. 


Mr. EVERGREEN: 

Srr—I am one of those industrious gemmen 
who labor hard to obtain currency in the fash- 
ionable world. I have went to great expense 
in little boots, short vests, and long breeches ; 
my coat is regularly imported, per stage, from 
Philadelphia, duly insured against all risks, 
and my boots are smuggled from Bond Street. 
I have lounged in Broadway with one of the 
most crooked walking-sticks I could procure, 
and have sported a pair of salmon-colored small 
clothes, and flame-colored stockings, at every 
concert and ball to which I could purchase ad- 
mission. Being affeared that I might possibly 
appear to less advantage as a pedestrian, in 
consequence of my being rather short and a 
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little bandy, I have lately hired a tall horse 
with cropped ears and a cocked tail, on which 
I have joined the cavalcade of pretty gemmen, 
who exhibit bright stirrups every fine morning 
in Broadway, and take a canter of two miles 
per day, at the rate of three hundred dollars 
per annum. But, sir, all this expense has 
been laid out in vain, for I can scarcely get a 
partner at an assembly, or an invitation toa 
tea-party. Pray, sir, inform me what more I 
can do to acquire admission into the true stylish 
circles, and whether it would not be advisable 
to charter a curricle for a month, and have my 
cipher put on it, as is done by certain dashers 
of my acquaintance. 
Yours to serve, 
MALVOLIO DUBSTER. 


TEA. 
A POEM. 
FROM THE MILL, OF PINDAR COCKLOFT, ESQ. 


And earnestly recommended to the attention of Maidens of a 
certain age. 
Old Time, my dear girls, is a knave who in 
truth 
From the fairest of beauties will pilfer their 
youth ; 
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Who, by constant attention and wily deceit, 

Forever is coaxing some grace to retreat ; 

And, like crafty seducer, with subtle approach, 

The further indulged, will still further en- 
croach. 

Since this ‘‘ thief of the world’’ has made off 
with your bloom, 

And left you some score of stale years in its 
room— 

Has depriv’d you of all those gay dreams, that 
would dance 

In your brains at fifteen, and your bosoms en- 
trance; 

And has forced you almost to renounce, in de- 
spair, 

The hope of a husband’s affection and care— 

Since such is the case, and a case rather hard, 

Permit one who holds you in special regard, 

To furnish such hints in your loveless estate 

As may shelter your names from detraction 
and hate. 

Too often our maidens grown aged, I ween, 

Indulge to excess in the workings of spleen ; 

And at times, when annoy’d by the slights of 
mankind, 

Work off their resentment by—speaking their 
mind: 

Assemble together in snuff-taking clan, 

And hold round the tea-urn a solemn divan. 
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A convention of tattle—a tea-party hight, 
Which, like meeting of witches, is brew’d up 
at night ; 
Where each matron arrives, fraught with tales 
of surprise, 
With knowing suspicion and doubtful surmise; 
Like the broomstick-whirl’d hags that appear 
in Macbeth, 
Each bearing some relic of venom or death ; 
‘“‘’To stir up the toil and to double the trouble, 
That fire may burn, and that cauldron may 
bubble.”’ 
When the party commences, all starch’d and 
all glum, 
They talk of the weather, their corns, or sit 
mum: 
They will tell you of cambric, of ribbons, of lace, 
How cheap they were sold—and will name you 
the place. 
They discourse of their colds, and they hem 
and they cough, 
And complain of their servants to pass the time 
off; 
Or list to the tale of some doting mamma, 
How her ten-weeks-old baby will laugh and 
Sam Staal !? 
But tea, that enlivener of wit and of soul— 
More loquacious by far than the draughts of 
the bowl, 
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Soon unloosens the tongue and enlivens the 
mind, 

And enlightens their eyes to the faults of man- 
kind. 

”T’ was thus with the Pythia, who served at 

the fount 
That flowed near the far-famed Parnassian 
mount; 
While the steam was inhal’d of the sulphuric 
spring, 
Her vision expanded, her fancy took wing :— 
By its aid she pronounced the oracular will 
That Apollo commanded his sons to fulfil. 
But alas! the sad vestal performing the rite, 
Appeared like a demon—terrific to sight. 

E’en the priests of Apollo averted their eyes, 
And the temple of Delphi resounded her cries. 
But quitting the nymph of the tripod of yore, 
We return to the dames of the tea-pot once 

more. 

In harmless chit-chat an acquaintance they 

roast, 
And serve up a friend as they serve up a toast; 
Some gentle faux pas, or some female mistake, 
Is like sweetmeats delicious, or relished as 
cake; 
A bit of broad scandal is like a dry crust— 
It would stick in the throat, so they butter it 
first 
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With a little affected good-nature, and cry, 

‘* Nobody regrets the thing deeper than I.”’ 

Our young ladies nibble a good name in play, 

As for pastime they nibble a biscuit away: 

While with shrugs and surmises, the toothless 
old dame, 

As she mumbles a crust she will mumble a 
name; 

And as the fell sisters astonished the Scot, 

In predicting of Banquo’s descendants the lot, 

Making shadows of kings, amid flashes of light, 

To appear in array and to frown in his sight, 

So they conjure up spectres all hideous in hue, 

Which, as shades of their neighbors, are passed 
in review. 

The wives of our cits of inferior degree 

Will soak up repute in a little bohea; 

The potion is vulgar, and vulgar the slang 

With which on their neighbor’s defects they 
harangue; 

But the scandal improves, a refinement in 
wrong, 

As our matrons are richer and rise to souchong. 

With hyson—a beverage that ’s still more re- 
fin’d, 

Our ladies of fashion enliven their mind, 

And by nods, innuendoes, and hints, and what 
not, 

Reputations and tea send together to pot; 
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While madam in cambrics and laces array’d, 

With her plate and her liveries in splendid 
parade, 

Will drink in imperial a friend at a sup, 

Or in gunpowder blow them by dozens all up. 

Ah me! how I groan when with full swelling 
sail, 

Wafted stately along by the favoring gale, 

A China ship proudly arrives in our bay, 

Displaying her streamers and blazing away. 

O! more fell to our port, is the cargo she bears, 

Than grenadoes, torpedoes, or warlike affairs; 

Each chest is a bombshell thrown into our 
town 

To shatter repute and bring character down. 

Ye Samquas, ye Chinquas, ye Chouquas, so 


free, 

Who discharge on our coast your cursed quan- 
tums of tea, 

O think, as ye waft the sad weed from your 
strand, 

Of the plagues and vexations ye deal to our 
land. 

As the Upas’ dread breath, o’er the plain where 
it flies, 

Empoisons and blasts each green blade that 
may rise, 


So wherever the leaves of your shrubs find their 
way, 
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The social affections soon suffer decay; 

Like to Java’s drear waste they embarren the 
heart, 

Till the blossoms of love and of friendship de- 
part. 
Ah, ladies, and was it by heaven design’d 
That ye should be merciful, loving, and kind ? 
Did it form you like angels, and send you be- 
low 

To prophesy peace—to bid charity flow ? 

And have ye just left your primeval estate, 

And wandered so widely—so strangely of late ? 

Alas! the sad cause I too plainly can see— 

These evils have all come upon you through 
tea! 

Cursed weed! that can make our faint spirits 
resign 

The character mild of their mission divine; 

That can blot from their bosoms that tender- 
ness true, 

Which from female to female forever is due! 

O, how nice is the texture—how fragile the 
frame 

Of that delicate blossom, a female’s fair fame! 

’T is the sensitive plant; it recoils from the 
breath, 

And shrinks from the touch as if pregnant with 
death. 

How often, how often, has innocence sigh’d; 
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Has beauty been reft of its honor—its pride; 
Has virtue, though pure as an angel of light, 
Been painted as dark as a demon of night: 
All offer’d up victims, an auto de fe, 
At the gloomy cabals—the dark orgies of tea! 
If I, in the remnant that ’s left me of life, 
Am to suffer the torments of slanderous strife, 
Let me fall, I implore, in the slangwhanger’s 
claw, 

Where the evil is open, and subject to law; 

Not nibbled, and mumbled, and put to the 
rack 

By the sly underminings of tea-party clack: 

Condemn me, ye gods, to a newspaper roast- 
ing, 

But spare me! O, spare me, a tea-table toast- 
ing ! 


- 


7 


Ro. ¥¥.—Monday, January 25, 1808. 
FROM MY ELBOW-CHAIR. 


“ Extremum hunc mihi concede laborem.”’— Virg. 


““ Soft you, a word or two before we part.’’ 


time swings open on its hinges, and an 

honest, rosy-faced New Year comes wad- 

dling in, like a jolly, fat-sided alderman, 
loaded with good wishes, good humor, and 
minced pies,—at this joyous era it has been the 
custom from time immemorial, in this ancient 
and respectable city, for periodical writers, from 
reverend, grave, and potent essayists like our- 
selves, down to the humble but industrious 
editors of magazines, reviews, and newspapers, 
to tender their subscribers the compliments of 
the season ; and when they have slyly thawed 
their hearts with a little of the sunshine of 
flattery, to conclude by delicately dunning 
them for their arrears of subscription money. 
In like manner the carriers of newspapers, who 
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i. this season of festivity, when the gate of 
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undoubtedly belong to the ancient and honor- 
able order of literati, do regularly at the com- 
mencement of the year, salute their patrons 
with abundance of excellent advice, conveyed 
in exceedingly good poetry, for which the 
aforesaid good-natured patrons are well pleased 
to pay them exactly twenty-five cents. In 
walking the streets I am every day saluted 
with good wishes from old gray-headed ne- 
groes whom I never recollect to have seen 
before ; and it was but a few days ago that I 
was called to receive the compliments of an 
ugly old woman who last spring was employed 
by Mrs. Cockloft to whitewash my room and 
put things in order; a phrase which, if rightly 
understood, means little else than huddling 
everything into holes and corners, so that if I 
want to find any particular article, it is, in the 
language of a humble but expressive saying— 
‘looking for a needle in a haystack.’’ Not 
recognizing my visitor, I demanded by what 
authority she wished me a ‘‘ Happy New 
Year !’’ Her claim was one of the weakest 
she could have urged, for I have an innate and 
mortal antipathy to this custom of putting 
things to rights; so giving the old witch a pis- 
tareen, I desired her forthwith to mount her 
broomstick, and ride off as fast as possible. 

Of all the various ranks of society, the bakers 
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alone, to their immortal honor be it recorded, 
depart from this practice of making a market 
of congratulations ; and in addition to always 
allowing thirteen to the dozen, do with great 
liberality, instead of drawing on the purses of 
their customers at the New Year, present them 
with divers large, fair, spiced cakes ; which, 
like the shield of Achilles, or an Egyptian 
obelisk, are adorned with figures of a variety 
of strange animals, that, in their conformation, 
out-marvel all the wild wonders of nature. 
This honest gray-beard custom of setting 
apart a certain portion of this good-for-nothing 
existence for the purposes of cordiality, social 
merriment, and good-cheer, is one of the ines- 
timable relics handed down to us from our 
worthy Dutch ancestors. In perusing one of 
the manuscripts from my worthy grandfather’s 
mahogany chest of drawers, I find the New 
Year was celebrated with great festivity during 
that golden age of our city, when the reins of 
government were held by the renowned Rip 
Van Dam, who always did honor to the season 
by seeing out the old year; a ceremony which 
consisted in plying his guests with bumpers, 
until not one of them was capable of seeing. 
‘‘Truly,’’? observes my grandfather, who was 
generally of these parties,—‘‘ Truly, he was a 
most stately and magnificent burgomaster! in- 
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asmuch, as he did right lustily carouse it with 
his friends about New Year; roasting huge 
quantities of turkeys; baking innumerable 
minced pies; and smacking the lips of all fair 
ladies the which he did meet, with such sturdy 
emphasis that the same might have been heard 
the distance of a stone’s throw.’’ In his days, 
according to my grandfather, first were invented 
these notable cakes, hight new-year-cookies, 
which originally were impressed on one side 
with the honest burly countenance of the illus- 
trious Rip; and on the other with that of the 
noted St. Nicholas, vulgarly called Santa 
Claus, of all the saints of the calendar the most 
venerated by true Hollanders and their unso- 
phisticated descendants. These cakes are to 
this time given on the first of January to all 
visitors, together with a glass of cherry-bounce, 
or raspberry-brandy. It is with great regret, 
however, I observe that the simplicity of this 
venerable usage has been much violated by 
modern pretenders to style, and our respect- 
able new-year-cookies and cherry-bounce el- 
bowed aside by plum-cake and outlandish 
liqueurs, in the same way that our worthy old 
Dutch families are out-dazzled by modern up- 
starts and mushroom cockneys. 

In addition to this divine origin of New-Year 
festivity, there is something exquisitely grate- 
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ful, to a good-natured mind, in seeing every 
face dressed in smiles; in hearing the oft- 
repeated salutations that flow spontaneously 
from the heart to the lips; in beholding the 
poor, for once, enjoying the smiles of plenty, 
and forgetting the cares which press hard upon 
them, in the jovial revelry of the feelings; the 
young children, decked out in their Sunday 
clothes, and freed from their only cares, the 
cares of the school, tripping through the streets 
on errands of pleasure; and even the very ne- 
groes, those holiday-loving rogues, gorgeously 
arrayed in cast-off finery,collected in juntos, at 
corners, displaying their white teeth, and mak- 
ing the welkin ring with bursts of laughter 
loud enough to crack even the icy cheek of old 
Winter. There is something so pleasant in all 
this, that I confess it would give me real pain 
to behold the frigid influence of modern style 
cheating us of this jubilee of the heart, and 
converting it, as it does every other article of 
social intercourse, into an idle and unmeaning 
ceremony. ’T is the annual festival of good- 
humor; it comes in the dead of winter, when 
nature is without a charm, when our pleasures 
are contracted to the fireside, and when every- 
thing that unlocks the icy fetters of the heart, 
and sets the genial current flowing, should be 
cherished, as a stray lamb found in the wilder- 
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ness, or a flower blooming among thorns and 
briers. 

Animated by these sentiments, it was with pe- 
culiar satisfaction I perceived that the last New 
Year was kept with more than ordinary enthu- 
siasm. It seemed as if the good old times had 
rolled back again, and brought with them all 
the honest, unceremonious intercourse of those 
golden days, when people were more open and 
sincere, more moral and more hospitable than 
now; when every object carried about it a 
charm which the hand of time has stolen away, 
or turned to a deformity ; when the women 
were more simple, more domestic, more lovely, 
and more true ; and when even the sun, like a 
hearty old blade as he is, shone with a genial 
lustre unknown in these degenerate days,—in 
short, those fairy times when I was a madcap 
boy, crowding every enjoyment into the pres- 
ent moment; making of the past an oblivion; 
of the future a heaven; and careless of all that 
was ‘‘ Over the hills and far away.’’ Only one 
thing was wanting to make every part of the 
celebration accord with its ancient simplicity. 
The ladies, who—I write it with the most 
piercing regret—are generally at the head of all 
domestic innovations, most fastidiously refused 
that mark of good-will, that chaste and holy 
salute which was so fashionable in the happy 
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days of Governor Rip and the patriarchs. Even 
the Miss Cocklofts, who belong to a family that 
is the last intrenchment behind which the man- 
ners of the good old school have retired, made 
violent opposition ; and whenever a gentleman 
entered the room, immediately put themselves 
in a posture of defense. This, Will Wizard 
with his usual shrewdness insists was only to 
give the visitor a hint that they expected an 
attack ; and declares he has uniformly observed 
that the resistance of those ladies who make 
the greatest noise and bustle is most easily 
overcome. This sad innovation originated with 
my good Aunt Charity, who was as arrant a 
tabby as ever wore whiskers; and I am not a 
little afflicted to find that she has found so many 
followers, even among the young and beautiful. 

In compliance with an ancient and venerable 
custom, sanctioned by time and our ancestors, 
and more especially by my own inclinations, I 
will take this opportunity to salute my readers 
with as many good wishes as I can possibly 
spare; for, in truth, I have been so prodigal of 
late that I have but few remaining. I should 
have offered my congratulations sooner; but, 
to be candid, having made the last New-Year’s 
campaign according to custom, under Cousin 
Christopher, in which I have seen some pretty 
hard service, my head has been somewhat out 
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of order of late, and my intellects rather cloudy 
for clear writing. Besides, I may allege as an- 
other reason that I have deferred my greetings 
until this day, which is exactly one year since 
we introduced ourselves to the public; and 
surely periodical writers have the same right 
of dating from the commencement of their 
works that monarchs have from the time of 
their coronation, or our most puissant republic 
from the declaration of its independence. 
These good wishes are warmed into more 
than usual benevolence by the thought that I 
am now, perhaps, addressing my old friends for 
the last time. That we should thus cut off our 
work in the very vigor of its existence, may 
excite some little matter of wonder in this en- 
lightened community. Now, though we could 
give a variety of good reasons for so doing, yet 
it would be an ill-natured act to deprive the 
public of such an admirable opportunity to in- 
dulge in their favorite amusement of conjec- 
ture; so we generously leave them to flounder 
in the smooth ocean of glorious uncertainty. 
Besides, we have ever considered it as beneath 
persons of our dignity to account for our move- 
ments or caprices; thank Heaven, we are not 
like the unhappy rulers of this enlightened 
land, accountable to the mob for our actions, or 
dependent on their smiles for support!—this 
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much, however, we will say; it is not for want 
of subjects that we stop our career. We are 
not in the situation of poor Alexander the 
Great, who wept, as well indeed he might, be- 
cause there were no more worlds to conquer ; 
for, to do justice to this queer, old, rantipole 
city, and to this whimsical country, there is 
matter enough in them to keep our risible mus- 
cles and our pens going till doomsday. 

Most people, in taking a farewell which 
may, perhaps, be forever, are anxious to part 
on good terms; and it is usual, on such melan- 
choly occasions, for even enemies to shake 
hands, forget their previous quarrels, and bury 
all former animosities in parting regrets. 
Now, because most people do this, I am deter- 
mined to act in quite a different way ; for, as I 
have lived, so I should wish to die, in my own 
way, without imitating any person, whatever 
may be his rank, talents, or reputation. Be- 
sides, if I know our trio, we have no enmities 
to obliterate, no hatchet to bury; and as to all 
injuries—those we have long since forgiven. 
At this moment there is not an individual in 
the world, not even the Pope himself, to whom 
we have any personal hostility. But if, shut- 
ting their eyes to the many striking proofs of 
good-nature displayed through the whole 
course of this work, there should be any per- 
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sons so singularly ridiculous as to take offense 
at our strictures, we heartily forgive them their 
stupidity; earnestly entreating them to desist 
from all manifestations of ill-humor, lest they 
should, peradventure, be classed under some 
one of the denominations of recreants we have 
felt it our duty to hold up to public ridicule. 
Even at this moment, we feel a glow of part- 
ing philanthropy stealing upon us; a sentiment 
of cordial good-will toward the numerous host 
of readers that have jogged on at our heels 
during the last year; and in justice to our- 
selves must seriously protest, that if at any 
time we have treated them a little ungently, it 
was purely in that spirit of hearty affection, 
with which a schoolmaster drubs an unlucky 
urchin, or a humane muleteer his recreant ani- 
mal, at the very moment when his heart is 
brimful of loving-kindness. If this is not con- 
sidered an ample justification, so much the 
worse ; for in that case I fear we shall remain 
forever unjustified—a most desperate extrem- 
ity, and worthy of every man’s commiseration! 

One circumstance, in particular, has tickled 
us mightily as we jogged along; and that is, 
the astonishing secrecy with which we have 
been able to carry on our lucubrations! fully 
aware of the profound sagacity of the public of 
Gotham, and their wonderful faculty of distin- 
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guishing a writer by his style, it is with great 
self-congratulation we find that suspicion has 
never pointed to us as the authors of SALMA- 
GUNDI. Our gray-beard speculations have 
been most bountifully attributed to sundry 
smart young gentlemen, who, for aught we 
know, have no beards at all; and we have often 
been highly amused, when they were charged 
with the sin of writing what their harmless 
minds never conceived, to see them affect all 
the blushing modesty and beautiful embarrass- 
ment of detected virgin authors. The profound 
and penetrating public, having so long been 
led away from truth and nature by a constant 
perusal of those delectable histories, and ro- 
mances, from beyond seas, in which human 
nature is, for the most part, wickedly mangled 
and debauched, have never once imagined this 
work was a genuine and most authentic his- 
tory ; that the Cocklofts were a real family, 
dwelling in the city, paying scot and lot, enti- 
tled to the right of suffrage, and holding sev- 
eral respectable offices in the corporation. As 
little do they suspect that there is a knot of 
merry old bachelors, seated snugly in the old- 
fashioned parlor of an old-fashioned Dutch 
house, with a weathercock on the top that 
came from Holland, who amuse themselves 
of an evening by laughing at their neighbors, 
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in an honest way, and who manage to jog on 
through the streets of our ancient and vener- 
able city without elbowing or being elbowed 
by a living soul. 

When we first adopted the idea of discontinu- 
ing this work, we determined, in order to give 
the critics a fair opportunity for dissection, to 
declare ourselves, one and all, absolutely de- 
funct; for it is one of the rare and invaluable 
privileges of a periodical writer, that by an act 
of innocent suicide he may lawfully consign 
himself to the grave, and cheat the world of 
posthumous renown. But we abandoned this 
scheme for many substantial reasons. In the 
first place, we care but little for the opinion of 
critics, whom we consider a kind of freebooters 
in the republic of letters; who, like deer, goats, 
and divers other graminivorous animals, gain 
subsistence by gorging upon the buds and 
leaves of the young shrubs of the forest, there- 
by robbing them of their verdure, and retarding 
their progress to maturity. It also occurred 
to us, that though an author might lawfully, 
in all countries, kill himself outright, yet this 
privilege did not extend to the raising himself 
from the dead, if he was ever so anxious; and 
all that is left him in such a case is, to take the 
benefit of the metempsychosis act, and revive 
under a new name and form. 
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Far be it, therefore, from us to condemn our- 
selves to useless embarrassments, should we 
ever be disposed to resume the guardianship of 
this learned city of Gotham, and finish this 
invaluable work, which is yet but half com- 
pleted. We hereby openly and seriously de- 
clare that we are not dead, but intend, if it 
please Providence, to live for many years to 
come, to enjoy life with the genuine relish of 
honest souls, careless of riches, honors, and 
everything but a good name, among good fel- 
lows, and with the full expectation of shuffling 
off the remnant of existence after the excellent 
fashion of that merry Grecian who died 
laughing. 


TO THE LADIES. 
BY ANTHONY EVERGREEN, GENT. 


Next to our being a knot of independent old 
bachelors, there is nothing on which we pride 
ourselves more highly than upon possessing 
that true chivalric spirit of gallantry which 
distinguished the days of King Arthur and his 
valiant Knights of the Round Table. We 
cannot, therefore, leave the lists where we have 
so long been tilting at folly without giving a 
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farewell salutation to those noble dames and 
beauteous damsels who have honored us with 
their presence at the tourney. Like true 
knights, the only recompense we crave is the 
smile of beauty, and the approbation of those 
gentle fair ones, whose smile and whose appro- 
bation far excels all the trophies of honor, and 
all the rewards of successful ambition. True 
itis that we have suffered infinite perils, in 
standing forth as their champions, from the sly 
attacks of sundry arch caitiffs, who, in the over- 
flowings of their malignity, have even accused 
us of entering the lists as defenders of the very 
foibles and faults of the sex. Would that we 
could meet with these recreants hand to hand ; 
they should receive no more quarter than 
giants and enchanters in romance. 

Had we a spark of vanity in our natures, 
here is a glorious occasion to show our skill in 
refuting these illiberal insinuations; but there 
is something manly and ingenuous in making 
an honest confession of one’s offenses when 
about retiring from the world; and so, without 
any more ado we doff our helmets, and thus 
publicly plead guilty to the deadly sin of Goop- 
NATURE; hoping and expecting forgiveness 
from our good-natured readers—yet careless 
whether they bestow it or not. And in this we 
do but imitate sundry condemned criminals 
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who, finding themselves convicted of a capital 
crime, with great openness and candor, do gen- 
erally, in their last, dying speech, make a con- 
fession of all their previous offenses, which 
confession is always read with great delight by 
all true lovers of biography. 

Still, however, notwithstanding our notori- 
ous devotion to the gentle sex, and our 
indulgent partiality, we have endeavored, on 
divers occasions, with all the polite and becom- 
ing delicacy of true respect, to reclaim them 
from many of those delusive follies and un- 
seemly peccadilloes in which they are unhap- 
pily too prone to indulge. We have warned 
them against the sad consequences of encoun- 
tering our midnight damps and withering win- 
try blasts; we have endeavored, with pious 
hands, to snatch them from the wildering mazes 
of the waltz, and thus rescuing them from the 
arms of strangers, to restore them to the bosoms 
of their friends; to preserve them from the 
nakedness, the famine, the cobweb muslins, the 
vinegar cruet, the corset, the stay-tape, the 
buckram, and all the other miseries and racks 
of a fine figure. But, above all, we have en- 
deavored to lure them from the mazes of a dis- 
sipated world, where they wander about, care- 
less of their value, until they lose their original 
worth; and to restore them, before it is too 
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late, to the sacred asylum of home, the soil 
most congenial to the opening blossom of 
female loveliness, where it blooms and expands 
in safety, in the fostering sunshine of maternal 
affection, and where its heavenly sweets are 
best known and appreciated. 

Modern philosophers may determine the 
proper destination of the sex; they may assign 
to them an extensive and brilliant orbit in 
which to revolve, to the delight of the million 
and the confusion of man’s superior intellect; 
but when on this subject we disclaim philoso- 
phy, and appeal to the higher tribunal of the 
heart—and ‘what heart that had not lost its 
better feelings would ever seek to repose its 
happiness on the bosom of one whose pleasures 
all lay without the threshold of home—who 
snatched enjoyment only in the whirlpool of 
dissipation, and amid the thoughtless and eva- 
nescent gayety of a ball-room? ‘The fair one 
who is forever in the career of amusement may 
for a while dazzle, astonish, and entertain; but 
we are content with coldly admiring, and fondly 
turn from glitter and noise to seek the happy 
fireside of social life, there to confide our dear- 
est and best affections. 

Yet some there are—and we delight to men- 
tion them—who mingle freely with the world, 
unsullied by its contaminations ; whose brill- 
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iant minds, like the stars of the firmament, are 
destined to shed their light abroad and gladden 
every beholder with their radiance—to with- 
hold them from the world would be doing it 
injustice—they are inestimable gems, which 
were never formed to be shut up in caskets, 
but to be the pride and ornament of elegant 
society. 

We have endeavored always to discriminate 
between a female of this superior order and the 
thoughtless votary of pleasure, who, destitute 
of intellectual resources, is servilely dependent 
on others for every little pittance of enjoyment; 
who exhibits herself incessantly amid the noise, 
the giddy frolic, and capricious vanity of fash- 
ionable assemblages ; dissipating her languid 
affection on a crowd; lavishing her ready 
smiles with indiscriminate prodigality on the 
worthy or the undeserving; and listening with 
equal vacancy of mind to the conversation of 
the enlightened, the frivolity of the coxcomb, 
and the flourish of the fiddle-stick. 

There is a certain artificial polish—a com- 
mon-place vivacity, acquired by perpetual 
mingling in the beau monde, which, in the com- 
merce of the world, supplies the place of natu- 
ral suavity or good-humor ; but is purchased 
at the expense of all original and sterling 
traits of character. By a kind of fashionable 
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discipline the eye is taught to brighten, the lip 
to smile, and the whole countenance to irradi- 
ate with the semblance of friendly welcome, 
while the bosom is unwarmed by a single spark 
of genuine kindness or good-will. The ele- 
gant simulation may be admired by the con- 
noisseur of human character as a perfection of 
art, but the heart is not to be deceived by the 
superficial illusion ; it turns with delight to 
the timid, retiring fair one, whose smile is the 
smile of nature; whose blush is the soft suffu- 
sion of delicate sensibility, and whose affec- 
tions, unblighted by the chilling effects of 
dissipation, glow with all the tenderness and 
purity of artless youth. Hers is a singleness 
of mind, a native innocence of manners, and a 
sweet timidity that steal insensibly upon the 
heart, and lead it a willing captive ; though 
venturing occasionally among the fairy haunts 
of pleasure, she shrinks from the broad glare 
of notoriety, and seems to seek refuge among 
her friends, even from the admiration of the 
world. 

‘These observations bring to mind a little al- 
legory in one of the manuscripts of the sage 
Mustapha, which, being in some measure ap- 
plicable to the subject of this essay, we tran- 
scribe for the benefit of our fair readers. 

Among the numerous race of the Bedouins, 
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who people the vast tracts of Arabia Deserta, 
is a small tribe, remarkable for their habits of 
solitude and love of independence. They are 
of a rambling disposition, roving from waste 
to waste, slaking their thirst at such scanty 
pools as are found in those cheerless plains, and 
glory in the unenvied liberty they enjoy. A 
youthful Arab of this tribe, a simple son of 
nature, at length growing weary of his precari- 
ous and unsettled mode of life, determined to 
set out in search of some permanent abode. 
‘““T will seek,’’ said he, ‘‘ some happy region, 
some generous clime, where the dews of heaven 
diffuse fertility ; I will find out some unfailing 
stream, and, forsaking the joyless life of my 
forefathers, settle on its borders, dispose my 
mind to gentle pleasures and tranquil enjoy- 
ments, and never wander more.’’ 

Enchanted with this picture of pastoral felic- 
ity, he departed from the tents of his compan- 
ions ; and having journeyed during five days, 
on the sixth, as the sun was just rising in all 
the splendors of the East, he lifted up his eyes 
and beheld extended before him, in smiling 
luxuriance, the fertile regions of Arabia the 
Happy. Gently swelling hills, tufted with 
blooming grove, swept down into luxuriant 
vales, enamelled with flowers of never-wither- 
ing beauty. The sun, no longer darting his 
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rays with torrid fervor, beamed with a genial 
warmth that gladdened and enriched the land- 
scape. A pure and temperate serenity, an air 
of voluptuous repose, a smile of contented 
abundance, pervaded the face of nature, and 
every zephyr breathed a thousand delicious 
odors. ‘The soul of the youthful wanderer ex- 
panded with delight—he raised his eyes to 
heaven, and almost mingled with his tribute 
of gratitude, a sigh of regret that he had lin- 
gered so long amid the sterile solitudes of the 
desert. 

With fond impatience he hastened to make 
choice of a stream where he might fix his habi- 
tation, and taste the promised sweets of this 
land of delight. But here commenced an un- 
foreseen perplexity ; for, though he beheld 
innumerable streams on every side, yet not one 
could he find which completely answered his 
high-raised expectations. One abounded with 
wild and picturesque beauty, but it was capri- 
cious and unsteady in its course ; sometimes 
dashing its angry billows against the rocks, 
and often raging and overflowing its banks. 
Another flowed smoothly along, without even 
a ripple or a murmur, but its bottom was soft 
and muddy, and its current dull and sluggish. 
A third was pure and transparent, but its 
waters were of a chilling coldness, and it had 
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rocks and flints in its bosom. A fourth was 
dulcet in its tinklings, and graceful in its mean- 
derings ; but it had a cloying sweetness that 
palled upon the taste; while a fifth possessed a 
sparkling vivacity, and a pungency of flavor 
that deterred the wanderer from repeating his 
draught. F 

The youthful Bedouin began to weary with 
fruitless trials and repeated disappointments, 
when his attention was suddenly attracted by 
a lively brook whose dancing waves glittered 
in the sunbeams, and whose prattling current 
communicated an air of bewitching gayety to 
the surrounding landscape. The heart of the 
wayworn traveller beat with expectation ; but 
on regarding it attentively on its course, he 
found that it constantly avoided the embower- 
ing shade, loitering with equal fondness, 
whether gliding through the rich valley, or 
over the barren sand; that the fragrant flower, 
the fruitful shrub, and the worthless bramble 
were alike fostered by its waves, and that its 
current was often interrupted by unprofitable 
weeds. With idle ambition it expanded itself 
beyond its proper bounds, and spread into a 
shallow waste of water, destitute of beauty or 
utility, and babbling along with uninteresting 
vivacity and vapid turbulence. 

The wandering son of the desert turned 
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away with a sigh of regret, and pitied a stream 
which, if content within its natural limits, 
might have been the pride of the valley, and 
the object of all his wishes. Pensive, musing, 
and disappointed, he slowly pursued his now 
almost hopeless pilgrimage, and had rambled 
for some time along the margin of a gentle 
rivulet before he became sensible of its beau- 
ties. It was a simple pastoral stream which, 
shunning the noonday glare, pursued its un- 
obtrusive course through retired and tranquil 
vales; now dimpling among flowery banks and 
tufted shrubbery; now winding among spicy 
groves, whose aromatic foliage fondly bent 
down to meet the limpid wave. Sometimes, 
but not often, it would venture from its covert 
to stray through a flowery meadow; but 
quickly, as if fearful of being seen, stole back 
again into its more congenial shade, and there 
lingered with sweet delay. Wherever it bent 
its course, the face of nature brightened into 
smiles, and a perennial spring reigned upon its 
borders. The warblers of the woodland de- 
lighted to quit their recesses and carol among 
its bowers ; while the turtle-dove, the timid 
fawn, the soft-eyed gazelle, and all the rural 
populace who joy in the sequestered haunts 
of nature, resorted to its vicinity. Its pure 
transparent waters rolled over snow-white 
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sands, and heaven itself was reflected in its 
tranquil bosom. 

The simple Arab threw himself upon its 
verdant margin; he tasted the silver tide, and 
it was like nectar to his lips; he bounded with 
transport, for he had found the object of his 
wayfaring. ‘‘ Here,’’ cried he, ‘‘ will I pitch 
my tent: here will I pass my days; for pure, 
O, fair stream, is thy gentle current; beauteous 
are thy borders; and the grove must be a para- 
dise that is refreshed by thy meanderings !”’ 


“ Pendant opera interrupta.’”’—Virg. 
“The work ’s all aback.’’—Link. Fid. 


‘* How hard it is,’’ exclaims the divine Con- 
futsé, better known among the illiterate by the 
name of Confucius, ‘‘ for a man to bite off his 
own nose!”’ At this moment I, William 
Wizard, Esq., feel the full force of this remark, 
and cannot but give vent to my tribulation at 
being obliged, through the whim of friend 
Langstaff, to stop short in my literary career, 
when at the very point of astonishing my coun- 
try, and reaping the brightest laurels of litera- 
ture. We daily hear of shipwrecks, of failures, 
and bankruptcies; they are trifling mishaps 
which, from their frequency, excite but little 
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astonishment or sympathy; but it is not often 
that we hear of a man’s letting immortality slip 
through his fingers; and when he does meet 
with such a misfortune, who would deny him 
the comfort of bewailing his calamity ? 

Next to embargo laid upon our commerce, 
the greatest public annoyance is the embargo 
laid upon our work; in consequence of which, 
the produce of my wits, like that of my coun- 
try, must remain at home; and my ideas, like 
so many merchantmen in port, or redoubtable 
frigates in the Potomac, moulder away in the 
mud of my own brain. I know of few things 
in this world more annoying than to be inter- 
rupted in the middle of a favorite story, at the 
most interesting part, where one expects to 
shine, or to have a conversation broken off just 
when you are about coming out with a score 
of excellent jokes, not one of which but was 
good enough to make every fine figure in cor- 
sets literally split her sides with laughter. In 
some such predicament am I placed at present; 
and I do protest to you, my good-looking and 
well-beloved readers, by the chop-sticks of the 
immortal Joss, I was on the very brink of 
treating you with a full broadside of the most 
ingenious and instructive essays that your 
precious noddles were ever bothered with. 

In the first place, I had, with infinite labor 
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and pains, and by consulting the divine Plato, 
Sanchoniathon, Apollonius Rhodius, Sir John 
Harrington, Noah Webster, Linkum Fidelius, 
and others, fully refuted all those wild theories 
respecting the first settlement of our venerable 
country; and proved, beyond contradiction, 
that America, .so far from being, as the writers 
of upstart Europe denominate it, the New 
World, is at least as old as any country in ex- 
istence, not excepting Egypt, China, or even 
the land of the Assiniboins, which, according 
to the traditions of that ancient people, has 
already assisted at the funerals of thirteen 
suns and four hundred and seventy thousand 
moons! 

I had likewise written a long dissertation 
on certain hieroglyphics discovered on those 
fragments. of the moon which have lately 
fallen, with singular propriety, in a neighbor- 
ing State, and have thrown considerable light 
on the state of literature and the arts in that 
planet, showing that the universal language 
which prevails there is high Dutch ; thereby 
proving it to be the most ancient and original 
tongue, and corroborating the opinion of a 
celebrated poet, that it is the language in which 
the serpent tempted our grandmother Eve. 

To support the theatric department, I had 
several very judicious critiques, ready written, 
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wherein no quarter was shown either to au- 
thors or actors ; and I was only waiting to de- 
termine at what plays or performances they 
should be levelled. As to the grand spectacle 
of Cinderella, which is to be represented this 
season, I had given it a most unmerciful hand- 
ling, showing that it was neither tragedy, com- 
edy, nor farce ; that the incidents were highly 
improbable, that the prince played like a per- 
fect harlequin, that the white mice were merely 
powdered for the occasion, and that the new 
moon had a most outrageous copper nose. 

But my most profound and erudite essay in 
embryo is an analytical, hypercritical review 
of these Salmagundi lucubrations; which I had 
written partly in revenge for the many wag- 
gish jokes played off against me by my confed- 
erates, and partly for the purpose of saving 
much invaluable labor to the Zoiluses and Den- 
nises of the age, by detecting and exposing all 
the similarities, resemblances, synonymes, an- 
alogies, coincidences, etc., which occur in this 
work. 

I hold it downright plagiarism for any author 
to write, or even to think, in the same manner 
with any other writer that either did, doth, or 
may exist. It isa sage maxim of law—‘‘/eno- 
rantia neminem excusat’’—and the same has 
been extended to literature: so that if an 
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author shall publish an idea that has ever been 
even hinted by another, it shall be no exculpa- 
tion for him to plead ignorance of the fact. All, 
therefore, that I had to do was to take a good 
pair of spectacles, or a magnifying-glass, and 
with SALMAGUNDI in hand and a tableful of 
books before me, to muse over them alter- 
nately, in a corner of Cockloft library: care- 
fully comparing and contrasting all odd ends 
and fragments of sentences. Little did honest 
Launce suspect, when he sat lounging and 
scribbling in his elbow-chair with no other 
stock to draw upon than his own brain, and 
no other authority to consult than the sage 
Linkum Fidelius—little did he think that his 
careless, unstudied effusions would receive such 
scrupulous investigation. 

By laborious researches, and patiently col- 
lating words, where sentences and ideas did 
not correspond, I have detected sundry sly 
disguises and metamorphoses of which I ’Il be 
bound, Langstaff himself is ignorant. Thus, 
for instance—the Little Man in Black is evi- 
dently no less a personage than old Goody 
Blake or Goody something, filched from the 
Spectator, who confessedly filched her from 
Otway’s ‘‘ wrinkled hag with age grown 
double.’’ My friend Launce has taken the 
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off suit worn by Twaits, in Lampedo, and 
endeavored to palm the imposture upon the 
enlightened inhabitants of Gotham. No fur- 
ther proof of the fact need be given, than that 
Goody Blake was taken for a witch, and the 
Little Man in Black for a conjurer ; and that 
they both lived in villages, the inhabitants of 
which were distinguished by a most respectful 
abhorrence of hobgoblins and broomsticks; to 
be sure the astonishing similarity ends here, 
but surely that is enough to prove that the 
Little Man in Black is no other than Goody 
Blake in the disguise of a white witch. 

Thus, also, the sage Mustapha, in mistaking 
a brag-party for a convention of magi studying 
hieroglyphics, may pretend to originality of 
idea and toa familiar acquaintance with the 
black-letter literati of the East. But this 
Tripolitan trick will not pass here; I refer 
those who wish to detect his larceny to one of 
those wholesale jumbles, or hodge-podge col- 
lections of science, which, like a tailor’s pan- 
demonium or a giblet-pie, are receptacles for 
scientific fragments of all sorts and sizes. The 
reader, learned in dictionary studies, will at 
once perceive I mean an_ encyclopedia. 
There, under the title of Magi, Egypt, Cards, 
or Hieroglyphics, I forget which, will be dis- 
covered an idea similar to that of Mustapha, 
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as snugly concealed as truth at the bottom 
of a well, or the mistletoe amid the shady 
branches of an oak; and it may at any time 
be drawn from its lurking-place, by those 
hewers of wood and drawers of water who 
labor in humbler walks of criticism. This is 
assuredly a most unpardonable error of the sage 
Mustapha, who had been the captain of a ketch; 
and, of course, as your nautical men are for the 
most part very learned, ought to have known 
better. But this is not the only blunder of the 
grave Mussulman, who swears by the head of 
Amrou, the beard of Barbarossa, and the sword 
of Khalid, as glibly as our good Christian 
soldiers anathematize body and soul, ora sailor 
his eyes and odd limbs. Now I solemnly 
pledge myself to the world, that in all my 
travels through the East, in Persia, Arabia, 
China,and Egypt, I never heard man, woman, 
or child, utter any of those preposterous and 
new-fangled asseverations; and that, so far 
from swearing by any man’s head, it is con- 
sidered, throughout the East, the greatest 
insult that can be offered to either the living 
or dead to meddle in any shape even with his 
beard. ‘These are but two or three specimens 
of the exposures I would have made; but I 
should have descended still lower; nor would 
have spared the most insignificant and, or 
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but, or nevertheless, provided I could have 
found a ditto in the Spectator or the dic- 
tionary; but all these minutize I bequeath to 
the Liliputian literati of this sagacious com- 
munity, who are fond of hunting ‘“‘ such 
small deer,’’ and I earnestly pray they may 
find full employment for a twelvemonth to 
come. 

But the most outrageous plagiarisms of 
friend Launcelot are those made on sundry 
living personages. Thus: Tom Straddle has 
evidently been stolen from a distinguished 
Brummagem emigrant, since they both ride on 
horseback; Dabble, the little great man, has 
his origin in a certain aspiring counsellor, who 
is rising in the world as rapidly as the heavi- 
ness of his head will permit; mine uncle John 
will bear a tolerable comparison, particularly 
as it respects the sterling qualities of his heart, 
with a worthy yeoman of Westchester County; 
and to deck out Aunt Charity, and the amiable 
Miss Cocklofts, he has rifled the charms of 
half the ancient vestals in the city. Nay, he 
has taken unpardonable liberties with my own 
person !—elevating me on the substantial 
pedestals of a worthy gentleman from China, 
and tricking me out with claret coats, tight 
breeches, and silver-sprigged dickeys, in such 
sort that I can scarcely recognize my own 
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resemblance; whereas I absolutely declare that 
I am an exceedingly good-looking man, nei- 
ther too tall nor too short, too old nor too 
young, with a person indifferently robust, a 
head rather inclining to be large, an easy 
swing in my walk, and that I wear my own 
hair, neither queued, nor cropped, nor turned 
up, but in a fair, pendulous oscillating club, 
tied with a yard of ninepenny black ribbon. 

And now, having said all that occurs to me 
on the present pathetic occasion—having made 
my speech, wrote my eulogy, and drawn my 
portrait, I bid my readers an affectionate fare- 
well; exhorting them to live honestly and 
soberly—paying their taxes, and reverencing 
the state, the church, and the corporation— 
reading diligently the Bible and almanac, the 
newspaper and SALMAGUNDI; which is all the 
reading an honest citizen has occasion for— 
and eschewing all spirit of faction, discontent, 
irreligion, and criticism. 

Which is all at present 
From their departed friend, 
WiLLiAmM WIZARD. 
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“ BIOGRAPHIES AND MISCELLANIES.” 
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[The letters under the signature of Jonathan Old- 
style were written at the age of nineteen, when the 
author was a student at law in the office of Josiah 
Ogden Hoffman, and the city he was seeking to 
amuse by these juvenile productions contained scarce 
sixty-five thousand inhabitants. The series consisted 
of nine contributions to the Morning Chronicle, a 
daily paper started by his brother, Dr. Peter Irving, 
his senior by eleven years, on the 1st of October, 
1802, The introductory letter appeared in its columns 
on the 15th of the following month, and would seem 
to have been overlooked by the printer who collected 
and published the others in pamphlet form in 1824, 
without the author’s knowledge. This opening letter 
is now reproduced after the lapse of sixty-four years, 
and is of interest, ifin no other respect, as being the 
first essay in print of a writer afterwards so much ad- 
mired for the graces of his style. The last four letters 
of the series are omitted in deference to the wishes 
of the author, who marked them as ‘‘not to be re- 
printed,’? when there was question of including the 
pamphlet of Oldstyle papers in a collective edition of 
his writings. Of the literary merit or demerit of 
these early productions I do not propose to speak. 
Of the local effect of the portion which touches on 
the drama, Dunlap, in his Aistory of the American 
Theatre, remarks: ‘‘Though always playful, the 
irritation caused was excessive.’”? Meaning of course 
among the actors, for to the town they afforded great 
entertainment. 

The theatre which was the place of performance at 
the date of these letters, and which offered almost the 
only intellectual recreation in New York, stood in 
front of the Park, nearly midway between Ann and 
Beekman Streets.—ED. | 
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LETTERS OF JONATHAN OLD- 
STYLE,-GENT. 


Letter T. 


R. EDITOR,—If the observations of an 
odd old fellow are not wholly super- 
fluous, I would thank you to shove 
them into a spare corner of your 

paper. 

It is a matter of amusement to an uninter- 
ested spectator like myself, to observe the 
influence fashion has on the dress and deport- 
ment of its votaries, and how very quick they 
fly from one extreme to the other. 

A few years since the rage was—very high 
crowned hats with very narrow brims, tight 
neckcloth, tight coat, tight jacket, tight small- 
clothes, and shoes loaded with enormous silver 
buckles; the hair craped, plaited, queued, and 
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powdered ;—in short, an air of the greatest 
spruceness and tightness diffused over the 
whole person. 

The ladies with their tresses neatly turned up 
over an immense cushion; waist a yard long, 
braced up with stays into the smallest com- 
pass, and encircled by an enormous hoop; so 
that the fashionable belle resembled a walking 
bottle. 

Thus dressed, the lady was seen, with the 
most bewitching languor, reclining on the arm 
of an extremely attentive beau, who, with a 
long cane, decorated with an enormous tassel, 
was carefully employed in removing every 
stone, stick, or straw that might impede the 
progress of his tottering companion, whose 
high-heeled shoes just brought the points of 
her toes to the ground. 

What an alteration has a few years pro- 
duced ! We now behold our gentlemen, with 
the most studious carelessness and almost slov- 
enliness of dress; large hat, large coat, large 
neckcloth, large pantaloons, large boots, and 
hair scratched into every careless direction, 
lounging along the streets in the most apparent 
listlessness and vacuity of thought; staring 
with an unmeaning countenance at every pas- 
senger, or leaning upon the arm of some kind 
fair one for support, with the other hand 
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crammed into his breeches’ pocket. Such is the 
picture of a modern beau,—in his dress stuffing 
himself up to the dimensions of a Hercules, 
in his manners affecting the helplessness of an 
invalid. 

The belle who has to undergo the fatigue of 
dragging along this sluggish animal has chosen 
a character the very reverse,—emulating in her 
dress and actions all the airy lightness of a 
sylph, she trips along with the greatest vivac- 
ity. Her laughing eye, her countenance en- 
livened with affability and good-humor, inspire 
with kindred animation every beholder, except 
the torpid being by her side, who is either 
affecting the fashionable sang-froid, or is wrapt 
up in profound contemplation of himself. 

Heavens! how changed are the manners 
since I was young! ‘Then, how delightful to 
contemplate a ball-room,—such bowing, such 
scraping, such complimenting ; nothing but 
copperplate speeches to be heard on both sides; 
no walking but in minuet measure ; nothing 
more common than to see half a dozen gentle- 
men knock their heads together in striving 
who should first recover a lady’s fan or snuff- 
box that had fallen. 

But now, our youths no longer aim at the 
character of pretty gentlemen ; their greatest 
ambition is to be called lazy dogs, careless 
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fellows, etc., etc. Dressed up in the mammoth 
style, our buck saunters into the ball-room in 
a surtout, hat under arm, cane in hand; strolls 
round with the most vacant air; stops abruptly 
before such lady as he may choose to honor 
with his attention; entertains her with the 
common slang of the day, collected from the 
conversation of hostlers, footmen, porters, etc., 
until his string of smart sayings is run out, 
and then lounges off to entertain some other 
fair one with the same unintelligible jargon. 
Surely, Mr. Editor, puppyism must have ar- 
rived to a climax ; it must turn; to carry it to 
a greater extent seems to me impossible. 


JONATHAN OLDSTYLE. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1802, 


Wetter WM. 


you gave my former communication, I 
have taken the liberty to intrude on you 
a few more remarks. 

Nothing is more intolerable to an old person 
than innovation on old habits. ‘The customs 
that prevailed in our youth become dear to us 
as we advance in years; and we can no more 
bear to see them abolished than we can to be- 
hold the trees cut down under which we have 
sported in the happy days of infancy. 

Even I myself, who have floated down the 
stream of life with the tide,—who have hu- 
mored it in all its turnings, who have con- 
formed in a great measure to all its fashions,— 
cannot but feel sensible of this prejudice. I 
often sigh when I draw a comparison between 
the present and the past; and though I cannot 
but be sensible that, in general, times are al- 
tered for the better, yet there is something, 
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even in the imperfections of the manners which 
prevailed in my youthful days, that is inex- 
pressibly endearing. 

There is nothing that seems more strange 
and preposterous to me than the manner in 
which modern marriages are conducted. The 
parties keep the matter as secret as if there was 
something disgraceful in the connection. The 
lady positively denies that anything of the kind 
is to happen ; will laugh at her intended hus- 
band, and even lay bets against the event, the 
very day before it is to take place. They 
sneak into matrimony as quietly as possible, 
and seem to pride themselves on the cunning 
and ingenuity they have displayed in their 
manceuvres. 

How different is this from the manners of 
former times! I recollect when my aunt Bar- 
bara was addressed by Squire Stylish; nothing 
was heard of during the whole courtship but 
consultations and negotiations between her 
friends and relatives; the matter was consid- 
ered and reconsidered, and at length the time 
set for a final answer. Never, Mr. Editor, 
shall I forget the awful solemnity of the scene. 
The whole family of the Oldstyles assembled 
in awful conclave: my aunt Barbara dressed 
out as fine as hands could make her,—high 
cushion, enormous cap, long waist, prodigious 
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hoop, ruffles that reached to the end of her fin- 
gers, and a gown of flame-colored brocade, 
figured with poppies, roses, and sunflowers. 
Never did she look so sublimely handsome. 
The ’Squire entered the room with a counte- 
nance suited to the solemnity of the occasion. 
He was arrayed in a full suit of scarlet velvet, 
his coat decorated with a profusion of large silk 
buttons, and the skirts stiffened with a yard or 
two of buckram ; a long pig-tailed wig, well 
powdered, adorned his head ; and stockings of 
deep blue silk rolled over the knees graced 
his extremities; the flaps of his vest reached to 
his knee-buckles, and the ends of his cravat, 
tied with the most precise neatness, twisted 
through every button-hole. Thus accoutred, 
he gravely walked into the room, with his 
ivory-headed ebony cane in one hand, and 
gently swaying his three-cornered beaver with 
the other. The gallant and fashionable appear- 
ance of the Squire, the gracefulness and dig- 
nity of his deportment, occasioned a general 
smile of complacency through the room ; my 
aunt Barbara modestly veiled her countenance 
with her fan, but I observed her contemplating 
her admirer with great satisfaction through the 
sticks. 

The business was opened with the most for- 
mal solemnity, but was not long in agitation. 
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The Oldstyles were moderate; their articles of 
capitulation few; the Squire was gallant, and 
acceded to them all. In short, the blushing 
Barbara was delivered up to his embraces with 
due ceremony. ‘Then, Mr. Editor, then were 
the happy times: such oceans of arrack,—such 
mountains of plum-cake,—such feasting and 
congratulating,—such fiddling and dancing,— 
ah me! who can think of those days, and not 
sigh when he sees the degeneracy of the pres- 
ent: no eating of cake or throwing of stock- 
ings,—not a single skin filled with wine on the 
joyful occasions,—nor a single pocket edified 
by it but the parson’s. 

It is with the greatest pain I see those cus- 
toms dying away, which served to awaken the 
hospitality and friendship of my ancient com- 
rades,—that strewed with flowers the path to 
the altar, and shed a ray of sunshine on the 
commencement of the matrimonial union. 

The deportment of my aunt Barbara and her 
husband was as decorous after marriage as be- 
fore; her conduct was always regulated by his, 
—her sentiments ever accorded with his opin- 
ions ; she was always eager to tie on his neck- 
cloth of a morning,—to tuck a napkin under 
his chin at meal-times,—to wrap him up warm 
of a winter’s day, and to spruce him up as 
smart as possible of a Sunday. ‘The ’Squire 
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was the most attentive and polite husband in 
the world ; would hand his wife in and out of 
church with the greatest ceremony,—drink her 
health at dinner with particular emphasis, and 
ask her advice on every subject,—though I 
must confess he invariably adopted his own ;— 
nothing was heard from both sides but dears, 
sweet loves, doves, etc. The ’Squire could 
never stir out of a winter’s day, without his 
wife calling after him from the window to but- 
ton up his waistcoat carefully. Thus, all 
things went on smoothly ; and my relations 
Stylish had the name—and, as far as I know, 
deserved it,—of being the most happy and lov- 
ing couple in the world. 

A modern married pair will, no doubt, laugh 
at all this; they are accustomed to treat one 
another with the utmost carelessness and neg- 
lect. No longer does the wife tuck the napkin 
under her husband’s chin, nor the husband 
attend to heaping her plate with dainties;—no 
longer do I see those little amusing fooleries in 
company where the lady would pat her hus- 
band’s cheek, and he chuck her under the chin; 
when dears and sweets were as plenty as cook- 
ies on a New-Year’s day. ‘The wife now con- 
siders herself as totally independent,—will 
advance her own opinions, without hesitation, 
though directly opposite to his,—will carry on 
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accounts of her own, and will even have secrets 
of her own, with which she refuses to entrust 
him. 

Who can read these facts, and not lament 
with me the degeneracy of the present times ; 
—what husband is there but will look back 
with regret to the happy days of female subjec- 
tion. 


JONATHAN OLDSTYLE. 


NOVEMBER 20, 1802. 


Detter 111. 


ment of which I am so fond as the 

Theatre. To enjoy this with the greater 

relish, I go but seldom; and I find there 
is no play, however poor or ridiculous, from 
which I cannot derive some entertainment. 

I was very much taken with a play-bill of 
last week, announcing, in large capitals, 7he 
Battle of Hexham,or Days of Old. Tere, said 
I to myself, will be something grand—Days 
of Old,—my fancy fired at the words. I pic- 
tured to myself all the gallantry of chivalry. 
Here, thought I, will be a display of court 
manners and true politeness; the play will, no 
doubt, be garnished with tilts and tourna- 
ments; and as to those banditti, whose names 
make such a formidable appearance on the 
bills, they will be hung up, every mother’s 
son, for the edification of the gallery. 

With such impressions, I took my seat in the 
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pit, and was so impatient that I could hardly 
attend to the music, though I found it very 
good. 

The curtain rose,—out walked the Queen,* 
with great majesty ; she answered my ideas: 
she was dressed well, she looked well, and she 
acted well. The Queen was followed by a 
pretty gentleman, who, from his winking and 
grinning, I took to be the court-fool; I soon 
found out my mistake. He was a courtier 
‘‘ high in trust,’’ and either general, colonel, 
or something of martial dignity. They talked 
for some time, though I could not understand 
the drift of their discourse, so I amused myself 
by eating peanuts. 

In one of the scenes I was diverted with the 
stupidity of a corporal, and his men, who sung 
a dull song, and talked a great deal about noth- 
ing ; though I found, by their laughing, there 
was a great deal of fun in the corporal’s re- 
marks. What this scene had to do with the 
rest of the piece, I could not comprehend ; I 
suspect it was a part of some other play, thrust 
in here by accident. 

I was then introduced to a cavern, where 
there were several hard-looking fellows sitting 
around a table carousing. They told the audi- 
ence they were banditti. They then sung a 


* Mrs. Whitlock, a sister of Mrs. Siddons.—ED. 
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gallery song, of which I could understand noth- 
ing but two lines: 


“The Welshman lik’d to have been chok’d by a 
mouse, 
But he pull’d him out by the tail.” 


Just as they -had ended this elegant song, 
their banquet was disturbed by the melodious 
sound of a horn, and in marched a portly gen- 
tleman,* who, I found, was their captain. 
After this worthy gentleman had fumed his 
hour out, after he had slapped his breast and 
drawn his sword half a dozen times, the act 
ended. 

In the course of the play, I learnt that there 
had been, or was, or would be, a battle; but 
how, or when, or where, I could not under- 
stand. The banditti once more made their ap- 
pearance, and frightened the wife of the portly 
gentleman, who was dressed in man’s clothes, 
and was seeking her husband. I could not 
enough admire the dignity of her deportment, 
the sweetness of her countenance, and the un- 
affected gracefulness of her action; f but who 
the captain really was, or why he ran away 

* Hodgkinson, a versatile actor who filled all parts, 


from Falstaff to a Harlequin.—ED. 
+ Mrs. Johnson, a great favorite with the author and 


the public. 
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from his spouse, I could not understand. How- 
ever, they seemed very glad to find one another 
again; and so at last the play ended, by the 
falling of the curtain. 

I wish the manager would use a drop-scene 
at the close of the acts ; we might then always 
ascertain the termination of the piece by the 
green curtain. On this occasion, I was in- 
debted to the polite bows of the actors for this 
pleasing information. I cannot say that I was 
entirely satisfied with the play, but I prom- 
ised myself ample entertainment in the after- 
piece, which was called the Z7ipolitan Prize. 
Now, thought I, we shall have some sport for 
our money; we will, no doubt, see a few of 
those Tripolitan scoundrels spitted like turkeys 
for our amusement. Well, sir, the curtain rose 
—the trees waved in front of the stage, and the 
sea rolled in the rear; all things looked very 
pleasant and smiling. Presently I heard a 
bustling behind the scenes,—here, thought I, 
comes a band of fierce Tripolitans, with whis- 
kers as long as my arm. Nosuch thing; they 
were only a party of village masters and misses 
taking a walk for exercise,—and very pretty 
behaved young gentry they were, I assure you; 
but it was cruel in the manager to dress them 
in buckram, as it deprived them entirely of the 
use of their limbs. They arranged themselves 
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very orderly on each side of the stage, and 
sung something, doubtless very affecting, for 
they all looked pitiful enough. By and by 
came up a most tremendous storm: the light- 
ning flashed, the thunder roared, and the rain 
fell in torrents; however, our pretty rustics 
stood gaping quietly at one another, until they 
must have been wet to the skin. I was sur- 
prised at their torpidity, till I found they were 
each one afraid to move first, for fear of being 
laughed at for their awkwardness. How they 
got off Ido not recollect; but I advise the man- 
ager, in a similar case, to furnish every one 
with a trap-door, through which to make his 
exit. Yet this would deprive the audience of 
much amusement; for nothing can be more 
laughable than to see ’ body of guards with 
their spears, or courtiers with their long robes, 
get across the stage at our theatre. 

Scene passed after scene. In vain I strained 
my eyes to catch a glimpse of a Mahometan 
phiz. I once heard a great bellowing behind 
the scenes, and expected to see a strapping 
Mussulman come bouncing in ; but was miser- 
ably disappointed, on distinguishing his voice, 
to find out by his swearing that he was only a 
Christian. In he came,—an American navy 
officer,—worsted stockings, olive velvet small 
clothes, scarlet vest, pea-jacket, and gold-laced 
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hat—dressed quite in character. I soon found 
out, by his talk, that he was an American 
prize-master; that, returning through the Med- 
iterranean with his Tripolitan prize, he was 
driven by a storm on the coast of England. 
The honest gentleman seemed, from his ac- 
tions, to be rather intoxicated ; which I could 
account for in no other way than his having 
drank a great deal of salt-water, as he swam 
ashore. 

Several following scenes were taken up with 
hallooing and huzzaing, between the captain, 
his crew, and the gallery, with several amus- 
ing tricks of the captain and his son,—a very 
funny, mischievous little fellow. Then came 
the cream of the joke: the captain wanted to 
put to sea, and the young fellow, who had 
fallen desperately in love, to stay ashore. Here 
was a contest between love and honor; such 
piping of eyes, such blowing of noses, such slap- 
ping of pocket-holes! But Old Junk was in- 
flexible,—what ! an American tar desert his 
duty ! (three cheers from the gallery), impossi- 
ble! American tars forever! ! True blue will 
never stain!! etc., etc. (a continual thundering 
among the gods). Here was a scene of dis- 
tress ; here was bathos. The author seemed 
as much puzzled to know how to dispose of the 
young tar as Old Junk was. It would not do 
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to leave an American seaman on foreign 
ground, nor would it do to separate him from 
his mistress. 

Scene the last opened. It seems that an- 
other Tripolitan cruiser had bore down on the 
prize, as she lay about a mile off shore. How 
a Barbary corsair had got in this part of the 
world,—whether she had been driven there by 
the same storm, or whether she was cruising to 
pick up a few English first-rates,—I could not 
learn. However, there she was. Again were 
we conducted to the sea-shore, where we found 
all the village gentry, in their buckram suits, 
ready assembled to be entertained with the rare 
show of an American and Tripolitan engaged 
yard-arm and yard-arm. ‘The battle was con- 
ducted with proper decency and decorum, and 
the Tripolitan very politely gave in,—as it 
would be indecent to conquer in the face of an 
American audience. 

After the engagement the crew came ashore, 
joined with the captain and gallery in a few 
more huzzas, and the curtain fell. How Old 
Junk, his son, and his son’s sweetheart, settled 
it, I could not discover. 

I was somewhat puzzled to understand the 
meaning and necessity of this engagement be- 
tween the ships, till an honest old countryman 
at my elbow said he supposed this was the 
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Battle of Hexham, as he recollected no fighting 
in the first place. With this explanation I was 
perfectly satisfied. 
My remarks upon the audience, I shall post- 
pone to another opportunity. 
JONATHAN OLDSTYLE. 
DECEMBER I, 1802, 


Letter 1. 


my visit to the theatre; the remarks it 

contained were chiefly confined to the 

play and the actors. I shall now extend 
them to the audience, who, I assure you, fur- 
nish no inconsiderable part of the entertain- 
ment. 

As I entered the house some time before the 
curtain rose, I had sufficient leisure to make 
some observations. I was much amused with 
the waggery and humor of the gallery, which, 
by the way, is kept in excellent order by the 
constables who are stationed there. The noise 
in this part of the house is somewhat similar to 
that which prevailed in Noah’s ark; for we 
have an imitation of the whistles and yells of 
every kind of animal. ‘This, in some measure, 
compensates for the want of music, as the gen- 
tlemen of our orchestra are very economic of 
their favors. Somehow or another, the anger 
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of the gods seemed to be aroused all of a sud- 
den, and they commenced a discharge of apples, 
nuts, and ginger-bread, on the heads of the 
honest folks in the pit, who had no possibility 
of retreating from this new kind of thunder- 
bolts. I can’t say but I was a little irritated at 
being saluted, aside of my head, with a rotten 
pippin ; and was going to shake my cane at 
them, but was prevented by a decent-looking 
man behind me, who informed me that it was 
useless to threaten or expostulate. ‘‘ They are 
only amusing themselves a little at our ex- 
pense,’ said he; “‘ sit down quietly and bend 
your back to it.’”’ My kind neighbor was in- 
terrupted by a hard green apple that hit him 
between the shoulders,—he made a wry face, 
but knowing it was all a joke, bore the blow 
like a philosopher. I soon saw the wisdom of 
this determination: a stray thunderbolt hap- 
pened to light on the head of a little sharp- 
faced Frenchman, dressed in a white coat and 
small cocked hat, who sat two or three benches 
ahead of me, and seemed to be an irritable little 
animal. Monsieur was terribly exasperated ; 
he jumped upon his seat, shook his fist at the 
gallery, and swore violently in bad English. 
This was all nuts to his merry persecutors ; 
their attention was wholly turned on him, and he 
formed their target for the rest of the evening. 
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I found the ladies in the boxes, as usual, 
studious to please ; their charms were set off 
to the greatest advantage; each box was a little 
battery in itself, and they all seemed eager to 
outdo each other in the havoc they spread 
around. An arch glance in one box was 
rivalled by a smile in another, that smile by a 
simper in a third, and in a fourth a most be- 
witching languish carried all before it. 

I was surprised to see some persons recon- 
noitring the company through spy-glasses ; 
and was in doubt whether these machines were 
used to remedy deficiencies of vision, or whether 
this was another of the eccentricities of fashion. 
Jack Stylish has since informed me that glasses 
were lately all the go; ‘‘ though hang it,’’ says 
Jack, ‘‘it is quite out at present ; we used to 
mount our glasses in great snuff, but since so 
many tough jockeys have followed the lead, the 
bucks have all cut the custom.’’ I give you, 
Mr. Editor, the account in my dashing cousin’s 
own language. It is from a vocabulary I do 
not well understand. 

I was considerably amused by the queries of 
the countryman mentioned in my last, who was 
now making his first visit to the theatre. He 
kept constantly applying to me for information, 
and I readily communicated, as far as my own 
ignorance would permit. 
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As this honest man was casting his eye round 
the house, his attention was suddenly arrested. 
‘‘ And, pray, who are these ?’’ said he, point- 
ing to a cluster of young fellows. ‘‘ These, I 
suppose, are the critics, of whom I have heard 
so much. ‘They have no doubt, got together to 
communicate their remarks, and compare notes; 
these are the persons through whom the audi- 
ence exercise their judgments, and by whom 
they are told when they are to applaud or to 
hiss.’’ ‘‘ Critics! ha, ha! my dear sir, they 
trouble themselves as little about the elements 
of criticism as they do about other departments 
of science and belles-lettres. These are the 
beaux of the present day, who meet here to 
lounge away an idle hour, and play off their 
little impertinencies for the entertainment of the 
public. They no more regard the merits of 
the play, or of the actors, than my cane. 
They even strive to appear inattentive; and I 
have seen one of them perched on the front of 
the box with his back to the stage, sucking the 
head of his stick and staring vacantly at the 
audience, insensible to the most interesting 
specimens of scenic representation, though the 
tear of sensibility was trembling in every eye 
around him. I have heard that some have 
even gone so far in search of amusement as to 
propose a game of cards in the theatre, during 
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the performance.’’ ‘The eyes of my neighbor 
sparkled at this information—his cane shook in 
his hand, the word ‘‘ puppies’’ burst from his 
lips. ‘‘ Nay,’’ says I, ‘‘I don’t give this for 
absolute fact ; my cousin Jack was, I believe, 
quizzing me (as he terms it) when he gave 
me the information—But you seem quite indig- 
nant,’’ said I, to the decent-looking man in my 
rear. It was from him the exclamation came ; 
the honest countryman was gazing in gaping 
wonder on some new attraction. ‘‘ Believe 
me,’’ said I, ‘‘if you had them daily before 
your eyes, you would get quite used to them.’’ 
‘“Used to them,”’ replied he; ‘‘ how is it possi- 
ble for people of sense to relish such conduct ?’’ 
‘“ Bless you, my friend, people of sense have 
nothing to do with it; they merely endure it in 
silence. These young gentlemen live in an in- 
dulgent age. When I was a young man, such 
tricks and follies were held in proper con- 
tempt.’? Here I went a little too far; for, upon 
better recollection, I must own that a lapse of 
years has produced but little alteration in this 
department of folly and impertinence. ‘‘ But 
do the ladies admire these manners?’’ ‘‘ Truly 
I am not as conversant in female circles as for- 
merly; but I should think it a poor compliment 
to my fair countrywomen, to suppose them 
pleased with the stupid stare and cant phrases 
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with which these votaries of fashion add 
affected to real ignorance.”’ 

Our conversation was here interrupted by 
the ringing of a bell. ‘‘ Now for the play,” 
said my companion. ‘‘ No,’’ said I, “‘it is only 
for the musicians.’’ ‘These worthy gentlemen 
then came crawling out of their holes, and be- 
gan, with very solemn and important phizes, 
strumming and tuning their instruments in the 
usual style of discordance, to the great enter- 
tainment of the audience. ‘‘ What tune is 
that ?’’ asked my neighbor, covering his ears. 
“« This,’’ said I, ‘‘isnotune; it is only a pleas- 
ing symphony with which we are regaled, as a 
preparative.’’ For my part, though I admire 
the effect of contrast, I think they might as 
well play it in their cavern under the stage. 
The bell rung a second time,—and then began 
the tune in reality ; but I could not help ob- 
serving that the countryman was more diverted 
with the queer grimaces and contortions of 
countenance exhibited by the musicians, than 
their melody. What I heard of the music I 
liked very well (though I was told by one of 
my neighbors that the same pieces have been 
played every night for these three years); but 
it was often overpowered by the gentry in the 
gallery, who vociferated loudly for ‘‘ Moll in 
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the Wad,”’ ‘‘ Tally-ho the Grinders,’’ and sev- 
eral other airs more suited to their tastes. 

I observed that every part of the house has 
its different department. The good folks of 
the gallery have all the trouble of ordering the 
music (their directions, however, are not more 
frequently followed than they deserve). The 
mode by which they issue their mandates is 
stamping, hissing, roaring, whistling; and, 
when the musicians are refractory, groaning in 
cadence. They also have the privilege of de- 
manding a bow from John (by which name 
they designate every servant at the theatre 
who enters to move a table or snuff a candle); 
and of detecting those cunning dogs who peep 
from behind the curtain. 

By the by, my honest friend was much puz- 
zled about the curtain itself. He wanted to 
know why that carpet was hung up in the 
theatre? I assured him it was no carpet, but a 
very fine curtain. ‘‘ And what, pray, may be 
the meaning of that gold head, with the nose 
cut off, that I see in front of it?’’ ‘‘ The 
meaning,—why, really, I can’t tell exactly,— 
though my cousin, Jack Stylish, says there isa 
good deal of meaning init. But surely you 
like the design of the curtain?’’ ‘‘ The de- 
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it, unless it is to be brought down about our 
ears by the weight of those gold heads, and 
that heavy cornice with which it is garnished.’ 
I began now to be uneasy for the credit of our 
curtain, and was afraid he would perceive the 
mistake of the painter, in putting a harp in the 
middle of the curtain and calling it a mirror ; 
but his attention was happily called away by 
the candle grease from the chandelier, over the 
centre of the pit, dropping on his clothes. This 
he loudly complained of, and declared his coat 
was bran-new. ‘‘ Pooh, my friend!” said I; 
‘“we must put up with a few trifling incon- 
veniences when in the pursuit of pleasure.’’ 
‘“True,’? said he; ‘‘ but I think I pay pretty 
dear for it: first, to give six shillings at the 
door, and then to have my head battered with 
rotten apples, and my coat spoiled by candle 
grease; by and by I shall have my other clothes 
dirtied by sitting down, as I perceive everybody 
mounted on the benches. I wonder if they 
could not see as well if they were all to stand 
upon the floor ?”’ 

Here I could no longer defend our customs, 
for I could scarcely breathe while thus sur- 
rounded by a host of strapping fellows, standing 
with their dirty boots on the seats of the 
benches. The little Frenchman, who thus 
found a temporary shelter from the missive 
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compliments of his gallery friends, was the 
only person benefited. At last the bell again 
rung, and the cry of ‘‘ Down, down,—hats off,”’ 
was the signal for the commencement of the 
play. 

If, Mr. Editor, the garrulity of an old fellow 
is not tiresome, and you choose to give this 
view of a New York theatre a place in your 
paper, you may, perhaps, hear further from 
your friend, 

JONATHAN OLDSTYLE. 

DECEMBER 3, 1802. 


Letter VW. 


the theatre, which I am afraid you will 

think are spun out to an unreasonable 

length ; for this I can give no other ex- 
cuse than that it is the privilege of old folks to 
be tiresome, and so I shall proceed. 

I had chosen a seat in the pit, as least subject 
to annoyance from a habit of talking loud that 
has lately crept into our theatres, and which 
particularly prevails in the boxes. In old 
times, people went to the theatre for the sake 
of the play and acting; but I now find that 
it begins to answer the purpose of a coffee- 
house, or fashionable lounge, where many in- 
dulge in loud conversation, without any regard 
to the pain it inflicts on their more attentive 
neighbors. As this conversation is generally 
of the most trifling kind, it seldom repays the 
latter for the inconvenience they suffer, of not 
hearing one half of the play. I found, how- 
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ever, that I had not much bettered my situa- 
tion; but that every part of the house has its 
share of evils. Besides those I had already 
suffered, I was yet to undergo a new kind of 
torment. I had got in the neighborhood of a 
very obliging personage, who had seen the play 
before, and was kindly anticipating every scene, 
and informing those that were about him what 
was to take place,—to prevent, I suppose, any 
disagreeable surprise to which they would 
otherwise have been liable. Had there been 
anything of a plot to the play, this might have 
been a serious inconvenience ; but as the piece 
was entirely innocent of everything of the kind 
it was not of so much importance. As I gen- 
erally contrive to extract amusement from 
everything that happens, I now entertained 
myself with remarks on the self-important air 
with which he delivered his information, and 
the distressed and impatient looks of his un- 
willing auditors. I also observed that he made 
several mistakes in the course of his communi- 
cations. ‘‘ Now you’ll see,’ said he, ‘‘ the 
Queen in all her glory, surrounded with her 
courtiers, fine as fiddles and ranged on each 
side of the stage like rows of pewter dishes.” 
On the contrary, we were presented with the 
portly gentleman and his ragged regiment of 
banditti. Another time he promised us a re- 
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gale from the fool; but we were presented with 
a very fine speech from the Queen’s grinning 
counsellor. 

My country neighbor was exceedingly de- 
lighted with the performance, though he did 
not half the time understand what was going 
forward. He sat staring, with open mouth, at 
the portly gentleman,* as he strode across the 
stage and in furious rage drew his sword on 
the white lion. ‘‘ By George, but that’s a 
brave fellow,’’ said he, when the act was over ; 
‘that ’s what you call first-rate acting, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 

‘** Yes,’’ said I, ‘‘ it is what the critics of the 
present day admire, but it is not altogether 
what I like. You should have seen an actor 
of the old school do this part ; he would have 
given it to some purpose ; you would have had 
such ranting and roaring, and stamping and 
storming; to be sure, this honest man gives us 
a bounce now and then in the true old style, 
but in the main he seems to prefer walking on 
plain ground, to strutting on the stilts used by 
the tragic heroes of my day.’’ 

This is the chief of what passed between me 
and my companion during the play and enter- 
tainment, except an observation of his, ‘‘ that 
it would be well if the manager was to drill his 
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nobility and gentry now and then, to enable 
them to go through their evolutions with more 
grace and spirit.’”’ This put me in mind of 
something my cousin Jack said to the same 
purpose, though he went too far in his zeal for 
reformation. He declared, ‘‘ he wished sin- 
cerely one of the critics of the day would take 
all the slab-shabs of the theatre (like cats in 
a bag), and twig the whole bunch.’ I can’t 
say but I like Jack’s idea well enough, though 
it is rather a severe one. 

He might have remarked another fault that 
prevails among our performers (though I don’t 
know whether it occurred this evening), of 
dressing for the same piece in the fashions of 
different ages and countries, so that while one 
actor is strutting about the stage in the cuirass 
and helmet of Alexander, another, dressed up 
in a gold-laced coat and bag wig, with a cha- 
peau de bras under his arm, is taking snuff in 
the fashion of one or two centuries back, and 
perhaps a third figures in Suwarrow boots, in 
the true style of modern buckism. 

‘But what, pray, has become of the noble 
Marquis of Montague, and Earl of Warwick ?”’ 
said the countryman, after the entertainment 
was concluded. ‘‘ Their names make a great 
appearance on the bill, but I do not recollect 
having seen them in the course of the even- 
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ing.”? ‘‘ Very true,—I had quite forgot those 
worthy personages; but I suspect they have 
been behind the scenes, smoking a pipe with 
our other friends zzcog., the Tripolitans. We 
must not be particular nowadays, my friend. 
When we are presented with a battle of Hex- 
ham without fighting, and a Tripolitan after- 
piece without even a Mahometan whisker, we 
need not be surprised at having an invisible 
marquis or two thrown into the bargain. But 
what is your opinion of the house ?’’ said I; 
‘‘ don’t you think it a very substantial, solid- 
looking building, both inside and out? Ob- 
serve what a fine effect the dark coloring of the 
wall has upon the white faces of the audience, 
which glare like the stars in a dark night. 
And then, what can be more pretty than the 
paintings in the front of the boxes, —those little 
masters and misses sucking their thumbs, and 
making mouths at the audience ?”’ 

‘““Very fine, upon my word. And what, 
pray, is the use of that chandelier, as you call 
it, that is hung up among the clouds, and has 
showered down its favors upon my coat ?’”’ 

‘“Oh! that is to illumine the heavens, and 
set off to advantage the little periwig’d Cupids, 
tumbling head over heels, with which the 
painter has decorated the dome. You see we 
have no need of the chandelier below, as here 
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the house is perfectly well illuminated ; but I 
think it would have been a great saving of 
candle-light if the manager had ordered the 
painter, among his other pretty designs, to 
paint a moon up there, or if he was to hang up 
that sun with whose intense light our eyes were 
greatly annoyed in the beginning of the after- 
Piece.’’ 

““But don’t you think, after all, there is 
rather a—sort of a—kind of a heavyishness 
about the house? Don’t you think it has a 
little of an under-groundish appearance ?”’ 

To this I could make no answer. I must 
confess I had often thought myself the house 
had a dungeon-like look; so I proposed to him 
to make our exit, as the candles were putting 
out, and we should be left in the dark. Ac- 
cordingly, groping our way through the dismal 
subterraneous passage that leads from the pit, 
and passing through the ragged bridewell- 
looking ante-chamber, we once more emerged 
into the purer air of the park, when bidding 
my honest countryman good-night, I repaired 
home, considerably pleased with the amuse- 
ments of the evening. 

Thus, Mr. Editor, have I given you an ac- 
count of the chief incidents that occurred in my 
visit to the theatre. I have shown you a few 
of its accommodations and its imperfections. 
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Those who visit it more frequently may be able 
to give you a better statement. 

I shall conclude with a few words of advice 
for the benefit of every department of it. I 
would recommend— 

To the actors—less etiquette, less fustian, 
less buckram. 

To the orchestra—new music, and more of 
it. 

To the pit—patience, clean benches, and um- 
brellas. 

To the boxes—less affectation, less noise, 
less coxcombs. 

To the gallery—less grog, and better con- 
stable ;—and, 

To the whole house, inside and out, a total 
reformation. 

And so much for the theatre. 


JONATHAN OLDSTYLE. 
DECEMBER II, 1802. 
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[The Naval Biographies which follow, were contrib- 
uted to the Analectic Magazine, a monthly period- 
ical, published in Philadelphia by the late Moses 
Thomas of that city, and edited by the author during 
the years 1813, 1814; the period of the war with 
Great Britain, in which the national character was so 
gallantly sustained on the ocean. 

The ‘‘ Memoir of Thomas Campbell,” the Scottish 
poet, was originally prefixed to an American edition 
of his poems, in 1810, and was transferred to the 
Analectic Magazine in March, 1815, revised and 
enlarged. To this copy, which is the one here intro- 
duced, is appended a letter from Mr. Irving respecting 
Campbell, written after the poet’s death. 

The notices of Allston and Talma were contribu- 
tions, the first to Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Literature, the last to the Knickerbocker Gallery, 
the title of a collection of pieces from various hands, 
published in 1855.—ED. ] 
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merits of those who have bravely fought 

and gloriously fallen in the service of 

their country, is one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks of the biographer. Filled with ad- 
miration of their valor and sorrow for their 
fate, we feel the impotency of our gratitude in 
being able to reward such great sacrifices with 
nothing but empty applause. We are apt, 
therefore, to be hurried into a degree of eulo- 
gium, which, however sincere and acknowl- 
edged at the time, may be regarded as 
extravagant by the dispassionate eye of after 
years. 

We feel more particularly this difficulty in 
undertaking to give the memoirs of one whose 
excellent qualities and gallant deeds are still 
vivid in our recollection, and whose untimely 
end has excited, in an extraordinary degree, 
the sympathies of his countrymen. Indeed, 
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the popular career of this youthful hero has 
been so transient, yet dazzling, as almost to 
prevent sober investigation. Scarce had we 
ceased to rejoice in his victory, before we were 
called on to deplore his loss. He passed before 
the public eye like a star, just beaming on it 
for a moment, and falling in the midst of his 
brightness. 

Captain James Lawrence was born on the 1st 
of October, 1781, at Burlington, in the State of 
New Jersey. He was the youngest son of John 
Lawrence, Esq., an eminent counsellor at law 
of that place. Within a few weeks after his 
birth his mother died, and the charge of him 
devolved on his sisters, to whom he ever showed 
the warmest gratitude for the tender care they 
took of his infant years. He early evinced 
that excellence of heart by which he was char- 
acterized through life; he was a dutiful and 
affectionate child, mild in his disposition, and 
of the most gentle and engaging manners. He 
was scarce twelve years of age when he ex- 
pressed a decided partiality for a seafaring life; 
but his father disapproving of it, and wishing 
him to prepare for the profession of the law, 
his strong sense of duty induced him to acqui- 
esce. He went through the common branches 
of education at a grammar-school at Burling- 
ton, with much credit to himself and satisfac- 
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tion to his tutors. The pecuniary misfortunes 
of his father prevented his receiving a finished 
education, and between the age of thirteen and 
fourteen he commenced the study of the law 
with his brother, the late John Lawrence, Esq., 
who then resided at Woodbury. He remained 
for two years in this situation, vainly striving 
to accommodate himself to pursuits wholly 
repugnant to his taste and inclinations. ‘The 
dry studies of statutes and reports, the tech- 
nical rubbish, and dull routine of a lawyer’s 
office, were little calculated to please an imag- 
ination teeming with the adventures, the won- 
ders, and variety of the seas. At length, his 
father being dead, and his strong predilection 
for the roving life of a sailor being increased by 
every attempt to curb it, his brother yielded to 
his solicitations, and placed him under the care 
of Mr. Griscomb, at Burlington, to acquire the 
principles of navigation and naval tactics. He 
remained with him for three months, when, his 
intention of applying for a situation in the navy 
being generally known, several of the most dis- 
tinguished gentlemen of the State interested 
themselves in his behalf, and wrote to the 
Navy Department. The succeeding mail 
brought him a midshipman’s warrant; and 
between the age of sixteen and seventeen he 
entered the service of his country. 
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His first cruise was to the West Indies in the 
ship Ganges, commanded by Captain Thomas 
Tingey. In this and several subsequent cruises, 
no opportunity occurred to call forth particular 
services; but the attention and intelligence 
which he uniformly displayed in the discharge 
of his duties, the correctness of his deportment, 
and the suavity of his manners, gained him the 
approbation of his commanders and rendered 
him a favorite with his associates and inferiors. 

When the war was declared against Tripoli, 
he was promoted to a lieutenancy, and ap- 
pointed to the command of the schooner /7ter- 
prise. While in this command he volunteered 
his services in the hazardous exploit of de- 
stroying the frigate Philadelphia, and accom- 
panied Decatur as his first lieutenant. The 
brilliant success of that enterpise is well known; 
and for the gallantry and skill displayed on the 
occasion, Decatur was made post-captain, while 
Lawrence, in common with the other officers 
and crew, were voted by Congress two months’ 
extra pay—a sordid and paltry reward, which 
he immediately declined. 

The harbor of Tripoli appears to have been 
the school of our naval heroes. In tracing the 
histories of those who have lately distinguished 
themselves, we are always led to the coast of 
Barbary as the field of their first experience 
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and young achievement. The concentration 
of our little Navy at this point, soon after its 
formation, has had a happy effect upon its char- 
acter and fortunes. ‘The officers were most of 
them young in years, and young in arms, full 
of life and spirits and enthusiasm. Such is 
the time to form generous impressions and 
strong attachments. It was there they grew 
together in habits of mutual confidence and 
friendship ; and to the noble emulation of so 
many young minds, newly entering upon an 
adventurous profession, may be attributed that 
enterprising spirit and defiance of danger that 
has ever since distinguished our Navy. 

After continuing in the Mediterranean about 
three years and a half, Lawrence returned to 
the United States with Commodore Preble, and 
was again sent out on that station, as com- 
mander of Gunboat No. 6, in which he re- 
mained for sixteen months. Since that time 
he has acted as first lieutenant of the Comstitu- 
tion, and as commander of the Vixen, Wasp, 
Argus, and Hornet. In 1808 he was married 
to a daughter of Mr. Montaudevert, a respect- 
able merchant of New York, to whom he made 
one of the kindest and most affectionate of 
husbands. 

At the commencement of the present war he 
sailed in the Hornet, sloop-of-war, as part of the 
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squadron that cruised under Commodore Rodg- 
ers. While absent on this cruise Lieutenant 
Morris was promoted to the rank of post-cap- 
tain, for his bravery and skill as first lieutenant 
of the Constitution in her action with the Guer- 
yi2ve. This appointment, as it raised him two 
grades, and placed him over the heads of older 
officers, gave great offence to many of the Navy, 
who could not brook that the regular rules of 
the service should be infringed. It was thought 
particularly unjust, as giving him rank above 
Lawrence, who had equally distinguished him- 
self as first lieutenant of Decatur, in the destruc- 
tion of the frigate Phzladelphia, and who, at 
present, was but master and commander. 

On returning from his cruise, Captain Law- 
rence, after consulting with Commodores 
Rodgers and Bainbridge, and with other ex- 
perienced gentlemen of the Navy, addressed a 
metorial to the Senate and a letter to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, wherein, after the fullest ac- 
knowledgments of the great merits and services 
of Captain Morris, he remonstrated in the most 
temperate and respectful, but firm and manly 
language, on the impropriety of his promotion, 
as being contrary to the rules of naval prece- 
dence, and particularly hard as it respected 
himself. At the same time he frankly men- 
tioned that he should be compelled, however 
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reluctant, to leave the service, if thus improp- 
erly outranked. 

The reply of the Secretary was singularly 
brief; barely observing, that if he thought 
proper to leave the service without a cause, 
there would still remain heroes and patriots to 
support the honor of the flag. There was a 
laconic severity in this reply calculated to cut 
a man of feeling to the heart, and which ought 
not to have been provoked by the fair and can- 
did remonstrance of Lawrence. 

Where men are fighting for honor rather 
than profit, the utmost delicacy should be ob- 
served towards their high-toned feelings. Those 
complaints which spring from wounded pride, 
and the jealousy of station, should never be 
regarded lightly. The best soldiers are ever 
most tenacious of their rank ; for it cannot be 
expected that he who hazards everything for 
distinction will be careless of it after it is at- 
tained. Fortunately, Lawrence had again de- 
parted on a cruise before this letter arrived, 
which otherwise might have driven from the 
service one of our most meritorious officers. 

This second cruise was in company with 
Commodore Bainbridge, who commanded the 
Constitution. While cruising off the Brazils 
they fell in with the Bonne Citoyenne, a British 
ship-of-war, having on board a large amount 
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of specie, and chased her into St. Salvador. 
Notwithstanding that she was a larger vessel, 
and of a greater force in guns and men than 
the Hornet, yet Captain Lawrence sent a chal- 
lenge to her commander, Captain Green, pledg- 
ing his honor that neither the Coxstitution nor 
any other American vessel should interfere. 
Commodore Bainbridge made a similar pledge 
on his own part; but the British commander 
declined the combat, alleging that though per- 
fectly satisfied that the event of such a ren- 
counter would be favorable to his ship, ‘‘ yet 
he was equally convinced that Commodore 
Bainbridge could not swerve so much from the 
paramount duty he owed his country as to be- 
come an inactive spectator, and see a ship be- 
longing to the very squadron under his orders 
fall into the hands of the enemy.’’ 

To make him easy on this point, Commodore 
Bainbridge left the Hornet four days together 
off the harbor in which the Bonne Citoyenne 
laid, and from which she could discover that he 
was not within forty miles of it. He after- 
wards went into the harbor and remained there 
three days, where he might at any time have 
been detained twenty-four hours, at the request 
of Captain Green, if disposed to combat the 
Flornet. At length the Constitution went off 
altogether, leaving Lawrence to blockade the 
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Bonne Citoyenne, which he did for nearly a 
month, Captain Green not thinking proper to 
risk an encounter. It is possible that having 
an important public trust in charge, and sail- 
ing under particular orders, he did not think 
himself authorized to depart from the purpose 
of his voyage, and risk his vessel in a contest 
for mere individual reputation. But if such 
were his reasons, he should have stated them 
when he refused to accept the challenge. 

On the 24th of January, Captain Lawrence 
was obliged to shift his cruising-ground, by the 
arrival of the Montagu, 74, which had sailed 
from Rio Janeiro for the express purpose of 
relieving the Bonne Citoyenne and a British 
packet of 12 guns, which likewise lay at St. 
Salvador. At length, on the morning of the 
24th of February, when cruising off Demarara, 
the Hornet fell in with the British brig Peacock, 
Captain Peake, a vessel of about equal force. 
The contest commenced within half-pistol shot, 
and so tremendous was the fire of the Ameri- 
cans, that in less than fifteen minutes the ene- 
my surrendered, and made signal of distress, 
being in a sinking condition. Her mainmast 
shortly went by the board, and she was left 
such an absolute wreck, that, notwithstanding 
every exertion was made to keep her afloat 
until the prisoners could be removed, she sunk 
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with thirteen of her crew, and three brave 
American tars, who thus nobly perished in re- 
lieving a conquered foe. The slaughter on 
board of the Peacock was very severe ; among 
the slain was found the body of her commander, 
Captain Peake. He was twice wounded in the 
course of the action; the last wound proved 
fatal. His body was wrapped in the flag of his 
vessel, and laid in the cabin to sink with her, 
—a shroud and sepulchre worthy so brave a 
sailor. 

During the battle the British brig L’ Espeigle, 
mounting 15 two-and-thirty-pound carronades 
and two long nines, lay at anchor, about six 
miles inshore. Being apprehensive that she 
would beat out to the assistance of her consort, 
the utmost exertions were made to put the 
Hornet in a situation for action, and in about 
three hours she was in complete preparation, 
but the enemy did not think proper to make an 
attack. 

The conduct of Lawrence towards his pris- 
oners was such as, we are proud to say, has 
uniformly characterized the officers of our 
navy. ‘They have ever displayed the liberality 
and scrupulous delicacy of generous minds 
towards those whom the fortune of war has 
thrown in their power ; and thus have won by 
their magnanimity those whom they have con- 
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quered by their valor. The officers of the 
Peacock were so affected by the treatment they 
received from Captain Lawrence, that on their 
arrival at New York they made a grateful ac- 
knowledgment in the public papers. To use 
their own expressive phrase, ‘‘ they ceased to 
consider themselves prisoners.’? Nor must we 
omit to mention a circumstance highly to the 
honor of the brave tars of the Hornet. Finding 
that the crew of the Peacock had lost all their 
clothing by the sudden sinking of the vessel, 
they made a subscription, and from their own 
wardrobes supplied each man with two shirts, 
and a blue jacket and trousers. Such may 
rough sailors be made, when they have before 
them the example of high-minded men. They 
are beings of but little reflection, open to the 
impulse and excitement of the moment; and it 
depends in a great measure upon their officers, 
whether, under a Lawrence, they shall ennoble 
themselves by generous actions, or, under a 
Cockburn, be hurried away into scenes of un- 
premeditated atrocity. 

On returning-to this country, Captain Law- 
rence was received with great distinction and 
applause, and various public bodies conferred on 
him peculiar tokens of approbation. While ab- 
sent the rank of post-captain had been ‘conferred 
on him, and shortly after his return he received 
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a letter from the Secretary of the Navy, offering 
him the command of the frigate Constitution, 
provided neither Captains Porter nor Evans ap- 
plied for it, they being older officers. Captain 
Lawrence respectfully declined this conditional 
appointment, for satisfactory reasons which he 
stated to the Secretary. He then received an 
unconditional appointment to that frigate, and 
directions to superintend the Navy Yard at 
New York in the absence of Captain Ludlow. 
The next day, to his great surprise and chagrin, 
he received counter-orders, with instructions to 
take command of the frigate Chesapeake, then 
lying at Boston, nearly ready for sea. This 
appointment was particularly disagreeable to 
him. He was prejudiced against the Chesa- 
peake, both from her being considered the 
worst ship in our Navy, and from having been 
in a manner disgraced in the affair with the 
Leopard. ‘This last circumstance had acquired 
her the character of an unlucky ship,—the 
worst of stigmas among sailors, who are devout 
believers in good and bad luck; and so detri- 
mental was it to this vessel, that it has been 
found difficult to recruit crews for her. 

The extreme repugnance that Captain Law- 
rence felt to this appointment induced him to 
write to the Secretary of the Navy, requesting 
to be continued in the command of the Hornet. 
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Besides, it was his wish to remain some short 
time in port, and enjoy a little repose in the 
bosom of his family: particularly as his wife 
was in that delicate situation that calls forth 
the tenderness and solicitude of an affectionate 
husband. But though he wrote four letters 
successively to the Secretary, he never received 
an answer, and’was obliged reluctantly to ac- 
quiesce. 

While laying in Boston Roads, nearly ready 
for sea, the British frigate Shannon appeared 
off the harbor, and made signals expressive of 
a challenge. The brave Lawrence immediately 
determined on accepting it, though conscious 
at the time of the great disparity between the 
two ships. The Shannon was a prime vessel, 
equipped in an extraordinary manner for the 
express purpose of combating advantageously 
one of our largest frigates. She had an un- 
usually numerous crew of picked men, thor- 
oughly disciplined and well officered. She was 
commanded by Captain Broke, one of the 
bravest and ablest officers in the service, who 
fought merely for reputation. 

On the other hand, the Chesapeake was an 
indifferent ship; with a crew, a great part of 
whom were newly recruited and not brought 
into proper discipline. They were strangers 
to their commander, who had not had time to 
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produce that perfect subordination, yet strong 
personal attachment, which he had the talent 
of creating wherever he commanded. His first 
lieutenant was sick on shore; the other officers, 
though meritorious, were young men; two of 
them were mere acting lieutenants; most of 
them recently appointed to the ship, and un- 
acquainted with the men. Those who are in 
the least informed in nautical affairs must per- 
ceive the greatness of these disadvantages. 
The most earnest endeavors were used, by 
Commodore Bainbridge and other gentlemen 
of nice honor and sound experience, to dissuade 
Captain Lawrence from what was considered a 
rash and unnecessary exposure. He felt and 
acknowledged the force of their reasons, but 
persisted in his determination. He was pecu- 
liarly situated; he had formerly challenged 
the Bonne Citoyenne, and should he decline a 
similar challenge, it might subject him to sneers 
and misrepresentations. Among the other 
unfortunate circumstances that attended this 
ill-starred battle, was the delay of a written chal- 
lenge from Captain Broke, which did not arrive 
until after Captain Lawrence had sailed. It is 
stated to have been couched in the most frank 
and courteous language; minutely detailing the 
force of his ship; and offering, if the Chesapeake 
should not be completely prepared, to cruise off 
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and on until such time as she made a specified 
signal of being ready for the conflict. It is to 
be deeply regretted that Captain Lawrence did 
not receive this gallant challenge, as it would 
have given him time to put his ship in proper 
order, and spared him the necessity of hurry- 
ing out, in his unprepared condition, to so for- 
mal and momentous an encounter. 

After getting the ship under way, he called 
the crew together, and having ordered the 
white flag to be hoisted, bearing the motto, 
““ Free trade and sailors’ rights,’’ he, according 
to custom, made them a short harangue. 
While he was speaking several murmurs were 
heard, and strong symptoms of dissatisfaction 
appeared in the manners and countenances of 
the crew. After he had finished, a scoundrel 
Portuguese, who was boatswain’s mate, and 
acted as spokesman to the murmurers, replied 
to Captain Lawrence in an insolent manner, 
complaining, among other things, that they 
had not been paid their prize-money, which 
had been due for some time past. 

The critical nature of the moment, and his 
ignorance of the dispositions and characters of 
his crew, would not allow Captain Lawrence to 
notice such dastardly and mutinous conduct in 
the manner it deserved. He dared not thwart 
the humors of men, over whose affections he 
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had not had time to acquire any influence, and 
therefore ordered the purser to take them 
below and give them checks for their prize- 
money, which was accordingly done. 

We dwell on these particulars to show the 
disastrous and disheartening circumstances 
under which Captain Lawrence went forth to 
this battle,—circumstances which shook even 
his calm and manly breast, and filled him with 
a despondency unusual to his nature. Justice 
to the memory of this invaluable officer re- 
quires that the disadvantages under which he 
fought should be made public.* 

It was on the morning of the rst of June that 
the Chesapeake put to sea. The Shannon, on 
seeing her come out, bore away, and the other 
followed. At 4 P.M. the Chesapeake haled up 
and fired a gun; the Shannon then hove to. 
The vessels manceuvred in awful silence, until 
within pistol-shot, when the Shanxnon opened 
her fire, and both vessels almost at the same 
moment poured forth tremendous broadsides. 
The execution in both ships was terrible, but 
the fire of the Shannon was peculiarly fatal, not 
only making great slaughter among the men, 


* The particulars of this action are chiefly given 
from a conversation with one of the officers of the 
Chesapeake, and we believe may be relied on as 
authentic. 
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but cutting down some of the most valuable 
officers. The very first shot killed Mr. White, 
sailing-master of the Chesapeake, an excellent 
officer, whose loss at such a moment was disas- 
trous in the extreme. The fourth lieutenant, 
Mr. Ballard, received also a mortal wound in 
this broadside, and at the same moment Cap- 
tain Lawrence was shot through the leg with a 
musket-ball; he however supported himself on 
the companion-way, and continued to give his 
orders with his usual coolness. About three 
broadsides were exchanged, which, from the 
closeness of the ships, were dreadfully destruc- 
tive. The Chesapeake had three men shot from 
her helm successively, each taking it as the 
other fell; this of course produced irregularity 
in the steering, and the consequence was that 
her anchor caught in one of the Shannon’s 
after-ports. She was thus in a position where 
her guns could not be brought to bear upon 
the enemy, while the latter was enabled to fire 
raking shots from her foremost guns, which 
swept the upper decks of the Chesapeake, kill- 
ing or wounding the greater portion of the 
men. A hand-grenade was thrown on the 
quarter-deck, which set fire to some musket- 
cartridges, but did no other damage. 

In this state of carnage and exposure about 
twenty of the Shannon’s men, seeing a favor- 
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able opportunity for boarding, without waiting 
for orders, jumped on the deck of the Chesa- 
peake. Captain Lawrence had scarce time 
to call his boarders, when he received a second 
and mortal wound from a musket-ball, which 
lodged in his intestines. Lieutenant Cox, 
who commanded the second division, rushed up 
at the call for the boarders, but came just in 
time to receive his falling commander. He 
was in the act of carrying him below, when 
Captain Broke, accompanied by his first lieu- 
tenant, and followed by his regular boarders, 
sprang on board the Chesapeake. The brave 
Lawrence saw the overwhelming danger; his 
last words, as he was born bleeding from the 
deck, were, ‘‘ Don’t surrender the ship !’’ 
Samuel Livermore, Esq., of Boston, who from 
personal attachment to Captain Lawrence had 
accompanied him in this cruise as chaplain, 
attempted to revenge his fall. He shot at Cap- 
tain Broke, but missed him; the latter made a 
cut at his head, which Livermore warded off, 
but in so doing received a severe wound in the 
arm. ‘The only officer that now remained on 
the upper deck was Lieutenant Ludlow, who 
was so entirely weakened and disabled by re- 
peated wounds, received early in the action, as 
to be incapable of personal resistance. Owing 
to the comparatively small number of men, 
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therefore, that survived on the upper deck, 
having no officer to head them, the British suc- 
ceeded in securing complete possession, before 
those from below could get up. Lieutenant 
Budd, who had commanded the first division 
below, being informed of the danger, hastened 
up with some men, but was overpowered by 
superior numbers and cut down immediately. 
Great embarrassment took place, in conse- 
quence of the officers being unacquainted with 
the crew. In one instance in particular, Lieu- 
tenant Cox, on mounting the deck, joined a 
party of the enemy through mistake, and was 
made sensible of his error by their cutting at 
him with their sabres. 

While this scene of havoc and confusion was 
going on above, Captain Lawrence, who was 
lying in the wardroom, in excruciating pain, 
hearing the firing cease, forgot the anguish of 
his wounds; having no officer near him, he 
ordered the surgeon to hasten on deck and tell 
the officers to fight on to the last, and never to 
strike the colors; adding, ‘‘ They shall wave 
while I live.’? The fate of the battle, how- 
ever, was decided. Finding all further resist- 
ance vain, and a mere waste of life, Lieutenant 
Ludlow gave up the ship; after which he re- 
ceived a sabre wound in the head from one of 
the Shannon’s crew, which fractured his skull 
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and ultimately proved mortal. He was one of 
the most promising officers of his age in the 
service, highly esteemed for his professional 
talents, and beloved for the generous qualities 
that adorned his private character. 

Thus terminated one of the most remarkable 
combats on naval record. From the peculiar 
accidents that attended it, the battle was short, 
desperate, and bloody. So long as the cannon- 
ading continued, the Chesapeake is said to have 
clearly had the advantage ; and had the ships 
not ran foul, it is probable she would have cap- 
tured the Shannon. Though considerably dam- 
aged in her upper works, and pierced with some 
shot-holes in her hull, yet she had sustained no 
injury to affect her safety; whereas the Shan- 
non had received several shots between wind 
and water, and, consequently, could not have 
sustained the action long. The havoc on both 
sides was dreadful; but to the singular circum- 
stance of having every officer on the upper deck 
either killed or wounded, early in the action, 
may chiefly be attributed the loss of the Chesa- 
peake. 

There have been various vague complaints 
circulated of the excesses of the victors, and of 
their treatment of our crew after the surrender. 
These have been, as usual, dwelt on and mag- 
nified, and made subjects of national aspersion. 
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Nothing can be more illiberal than this. Where 
the scene of conflict is tumultuous and sanguin- 
ary, and the struggle desperate, as in the board- 
ing of a ship, excesses will take place among 
the men which it is impossible to prevent. 
They are the inevitable incidents of war, and 
should never be held up to provoke national 
abhorrence or retaliation. Indeed, they are so 
liable to be misrepresented by partial and dis- 
torted accounts, that very little faith is ever to 
be placed in them. Such, for instance, is the 
report that the enemy discharged several mus- 
kets into the cockpit after the ship had been 
given up. This, in fact, was provoked by the 
wanton act of a boy below, who shot down the 
sentinel stationed at the gangway, and thus 
produced a momentary exasperation, and an 
alarm that our men were rising. It should be 
recollected, likewise, that our flag was not 
struck, but was hauled down by the enemy ; 
consequently, the surrender of the ship was not 
immediately known throughout, and the strug- 
gle continued in various places, before the 
proper orders could be communicated. It is 
wearisome and disgusting to observe the war 
of slander kept up by the little minds of both 
countries, wherein every paltry misdeed of a 
paltry individual is insidiously trumpeted forth 
as a stigma on the respective nation. By these 
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means are engendered lasting roots of bitter- 
ness, that give an implacable spirit to the actual 
hostility of the times, and will remain after the 
present strife shall have passed away. As the 
nations must inevitably, and at novery distant 
period, come once more together in the rela- 
tions of amity and commerce, it is to be wished 
that as little private animosity may be encour- 
aged as possible ; so that, though we may con- 
tend for rights and interests, we may never 
cease to esteem and respect each other. 

The two ships presented dismal spectacles 
after the battle. Crowded with the wounded 
and the dying, they resembled floating hospi- 
tals, sending forth groans at every roll. The 
brave Broke lay delirious from a wound in the 
head, which he is said to have received while 
endeavoring to prevent the slaughter of some 
of our men who had surrendered. In his rational 
intervals he always spoke in the highest terms 
of the courage and skill of Lawrence, and of 
‘“the gallant and masterly style’ in which he 
brought the Chesapeake into action. 

The wounds of Captain Lawrence rendered it 
impossible to remove him after the battle, and 
his cabin being very much shattered, he re- 
mained in the wardroom. Here he lay, at- 
tended by his own surgeon, and surrounded by 
his brave and suffering officers. He made no 
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comment on the battle, nor indeed was heard 
to utter a word, except to make such simple 
requests as his necessities required. In this 
way he lingered through four days, in extreme 
bodily pain; and the silent melancholy of a 
proud and noble heart, and thenexpired. His 
body was wrappd in the colors of his ship, and 
laid on the quarter-deck of the Chesapeake, to 
be conveyed to Halifax for interment. 

At the time of his death he was but thirty- 
two years of age, nearly sixteen of which had 
been honorably expended in the service of his 
country. He was a disciplinarian of the high- 
est order, producing perfect obedience and sup- 
ordination without severity. His men became 
zealously devoted to him, and ready to do 
through affection what severity would never 
have compelled. He was scrupulously correct 
in his principles, delicate in his sense of honor; 
and to his extreme jealousy of reputation he 
fell a victim, in daring an ill-matched encoun- 
ter, which prudence would have justified him 
in declining. In battle, where his lofty and 
commanding person madé him conspicuous, the 
calm, collected courage and elevated tranquil- 
lity which he maintained in the midst of peril, 
imparted a confidence to every bosom. In the 
hour of victory he was moderate and unassum- 
ing; towards the vanquished he was gentle, 
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generous, andhumane. Butit is on the amiable 
qualities that adorned his private character, 
that his friends will hang with the fondest 
remembrance,—that bland philanthropy that 
emanated from every look, that breathed 
forth in every accent, that gave a grace to 
every action. His was a general benevolence, 
that, like a lambent flame, shed its cheering 
rays throughout the sphere of his influence, 
warming and gladdening every heart, and 
lighting up every countenance into smiles. 
But there is one little circle on whose sacred 
sorrows even the eye of sympathy dares not 
intrude. His brother being dead, he was the 
last male branch of a family who looked up to 
him as its ornament and pride. His fraternal 
tenderness was the prop and consolation of 
two widowed sisters, and in him their helpless 
offspring found a father. He left, also, a wife 
and two young children, to whom he was fer- 
vently attached. ‘The critical situation of the 
former was one of those cares which preyed 
upon his mind at the time he went forth to bat- 
tle. ‘The utmost precautions had been taken 
by her relatives to keep from her the knowl- 
edge of her husband’s fate; their anxiety has 
been relieved by the birth of a son, who, we 
trust, will inherit the virtues and emulate the 
actions of his father. The unfortunate mother 
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is now slowly recovering from a long and dan- 
gerous confinement ; but has yet to learn the 
heartrending intelligence, that the infant in her 
arms is fatherless. 

There is a touching pathos about the death 
of this estimable officer that endears him more 
to us than if he had been successful. ‘The 
prosperous conqueror is an object of admira- 
tion, but in some measure of envy; whatever 
gratitude we feel for his services, we are apt to 
think them repaid by the plaudits he enjoys. 
But he who falls a martyr to his country’s 
cause excites the fulness of public sympathy. 
Envy cannot repine at laurels so dearly pur- 
chased, and gratitude feels that he is beyond 
the reach of its rewards. ‘The last sad scene 
of his life hallows his memory; it remains sa- 
cred by misfortune, and honored, not by the 
acclamations, but the tears of his countrymen. 
The idea of Lawrence, cut down in the prime 
of his days, stretched upon his deck, wrapped 
in the flag of his country,—that flag which he 
had contributed to ennoble, and had died to 
defend,—is a picture that will remain treasured 
up in the dearest recollections of every Ameri- 
can. His will form one of those talismanic 
names which every nation preserves as watch- 
words for patriotism and valor. 

Deeply, therefore, as every bosom must 
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lament the fall of so gallant and amiable an 
officer, there are some reflections consoling to 
the pride of friendship, and which may soothe, 
though they cannot prevent, the bitter tear of 
affection. He fell before his flag was struck. 
His fall was the cause, not the consequence, 
of defeat. He fell covered with glory, in the 
flower of his days, in the perfection of mental 
and personal endowment, and the freshness of 
reputation; thus leaving in every mind the full 
and perfect image of a hero. However we may 
deplore the stroke of Death, his visits are occa- 
sionally well timed for his victim; he sets a seal 
upon the fame of the illustrious, fixing it be- 
yond the reach of accident or change. And 
where is the son of honor, panting for distinc- 
tion, who would not rather, like Lawrence, be 
snatched away in the brightness of youth and 
glory, than dwindle down to what is termed a 
good old age, wear his reputation to the shreds, 
and leave behind him nothing but the remem- 
brance of decrepitude and imbecility ? 

With feelings that swell our hearts do we 
notice the honors paid to the remains of the 
brave Lawrence at Halifax. When the ships 
arrived in port, a generous concern was ex- 
pressed for his fate. The recollection of his 
humanity towards the crew of the Peacock was 
still fresh in every mind. His obsequies were 
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celebrated with appropriate ceremonials and an 
affecting solemnity. His pall was supported by 
the oldest captains in the British service that 
were in Halifax; and the naval officers crowded 
to yield the last sad honors to a man who was late 
their foe, but now their foe no longer. ‘There 
is a sympathy between gallant souls that knows 
no distinction of clime or nation. ‘They honor 
in each other what they feel proud of in them- 
selves. The group that gathered round the 
grave of Lawrence presented a scene wor- 
thy of the heroic days of chivalry. It was a 
complete triumph of the nobler feelings over the 
savage passions of war. We know not where 
most to bestow our admiration,—on the living, 
who showed such generous sensibility to de- 
parted virtue, or on the dead, in being worthy 
of such obsequies from such spirits. It is by 
deeds like these that we really feel ourselves 
subdued. The conflict of arms is ferocious, and 
triumph does but engender more deadly hostil- 
ity; but the contest of magnanimity calls forth 
the better feelings, and the conquest is over the 
affections. We hope that in such a contest we 
may never be outdone; but that the present 
unhappy war may be continually softened and 
adorned by similar acts of courtesy and kindness 
on either part, thus sowing among present hos- 
tilities the quickening seeds of future friendship. 
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As to the event of this battle, deeply as we 
mourn the loss of so many valuable lives, we 
feel no further cause of lamentation. Brilliant 
as the victory undoubtedly was to the conquer- 
ors, our nation lost nothing of honor in the 
conflict. The ship was gallantly and bloodily 
defended to the last, and was lost, not through 
want of good conduct or determined bravery, 
but from the unavoidable chances of bat- 
tle.* 

It was a victory ‘‘ over which the conqueror 
mourned—so many suffered.’?’ We will not 
enter into any mechanical measurement of feet 
and inches, or any nice calculation of force ; 
whether she had a dozen men more or less, or 
were able to throw a few pounds more or less 
of ball, than her adversary, by way of account- 
ing for her defeat; we leave to nicer calculators 


* In this we speak of the loyal and really American 
part of the crew. We have, it is true, been told of 
treacherous conduct among the murmurers, a number 
of whom, headed by the dastardly Portuguese boat- 
swain’s mate, are said to have deserted their com- 
mander at the moment of most need. As this matter 
will come under the scrutiny of the proper tribunal, 
we pass it over without further notice. If established, 
it will form another of the baleful disadvantages under 
which this battle was fought, and may serve to show 
the policy of admitting the leaven of foreign vagabonds 
among our own sound-hearted sailors. 
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to balance skill and courage against timber and 
old iron, and mete out victories by the square 
and the steelyard. The question of naval su- 
periority, about which so much useless anxiety 
has been manifested of late, and which we fear 
will cause a vast deal of strife and ill-blood be- 
fore it is put to rest, was in our opinion settled 
long since, in the course of the five preceding 
battles. From a general examination of these 
battles, it appears clearly to us that, under 
equal circumstances of force and preparations, 
the nations are equal on the ocean; and the re- 
sult of any contest, between well-matched ships, 
would depend entirely on accident. This, 
without any charge of vanity, we may certainly 
claim: the British, in justice and candor, must 
admit as much, and it would be arrogant in us 
to insist on anything more. 

Our officers have hitherto been fighting under 
excitement superior to the British. They have 
been eager to establish a name, and from their 
limited number, each has felt as if individually 
responsible for the reputation of the Navy. 
Besides, the haughty superiority with which 
they have at various times been treated by the 
enemy, had stung the feelings of the officers, 
and even touched the rough pride of the com- 
mon sailor. They have spared no pains, there- 
fore, to prepare for contest with so formidable 
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a foe, and have fought with the united advan- 
tages of discipline and enthusiasm. 

An equal excitement is now felt by the 
British. Galled by our successes, they begin 
to find that we are an enemy that calls for 
all their skill and circumspection. They have 
therefore resorted to a strictness of discipline, 
and to excessive precautions and preparations 
that had been neglected in their Navy, and 
which no other modern foe has been able to 
compel. Thus circumstanced, every future con- 
test must be bloody and precarious. The ques- 
tion of superiority, if such an idle question is still 
kept up, will in all probability be shifting with 
the result of different battles, as either side has 
superior advantages or superior good fortune. 

For our part, we conceive that the great pur- 
pose of our Navy is accomplished. It was not 
to be expected that with so inconsiderable a 
force we should make any impression on British 
power, or materially affect British commerce. 
We fought, not to take their ships and plunder 
their wealth, but to pluck some of their laurels 
wherewith to grace our own brows. In this we 
have succeeded ; and thus the great mischief 
that our little Navy was capable of doing to 
Great Britain, in showing that her maritime 
power was vulnerable, has been effected, and is 
irretrievable. 
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The British may now swarm on our coasts— 
they may infest our rivers and our bays—they 
may destroy our ships—they may burn our 
docks and our ports—they may annihilate 
every gallant tar that fights beneath our flag— 
they may wreak every vengeance on our marine 
that their overwhelming force enables them to 
accomplish —and after all what have they 
effected ? redeemed the pre-eminence of their 
flag ? destroyed the naval power of this coun- 
try ?—no such thing They must first oblit- 
erate from the tablets of our memories that 
deep-traced recollection, that we have repeat- 
edly met them with equal force and conquered. 
In that inspiring idea, which is beyond the 
reach of mortal hand, exists the germ of future 
navies, future power, and future conquest. 
What is our Navy ?—a handful of frigates; let 
them be destroyed; our forests can produce 
hundreds such. Should our docks be laid in 
ruins, we can rebuild them; should our gallant 
band of tars be annihilated, thanks to the 
vigorous population of our country, we can 
furnish thousands and thousands of such ; but 
so long as exists the moral certainty that we 
have within us the spirit, the abilities, and the 
means of attaining naval glory,—so long the 
enemy, in wreaking their resentment on our 
present force, do but bite the stone which has 
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been hurled at them,—the hand that hurled it 
remains uninjured. 


Since the publication of our biographical 
sketch of this lamented officer, a letter has been 
put in our hands, from Commodore Bainbridge, 
contradicting the statement of his having dis- 
suaded Captain Lawrence from encountering 
the Shannon ; and mentioning that he did not 
see Captain L. for several days previous to his 
sailing. The hasty manner in which the biog- 
raphy was written, though it is a poor apology 
for incorrectness, may account for any errors 
that may occur. In fact, we did but consider 
ourselves as pioneers, breaking the way for 
more able and wary biographers who should 
come after us; who might diligently pursue 
the path we had opened, profit by the tracks 
we had left, and cautiously avoid the false 
steps we had made. 

The facts respecting the battle were almost 
all taken from notes of a conversation with one 
of the officers of the Chesapeake, which were 
afterwards revised and acknowledged by him. 
Some, it is true, were cautiously selected from 
the current reports of the day, according as 
they bore the stamp of probability, and were 
supported by the concurrence of various testi- 
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mony. ‘These may occasionally be somewhat 
misstated, but we believe that in general they 
are materially correct. That any blame could 
ever attach for a moment to the conduct of 
Captain Lawrence, in encountering the Shan- 
non, though superior in equipment, we never 
insinuated or supposed. On the contrary, we 
admired that zeal for the honor of his flag, and 
that jealousy of his own reputation, that led 
him, in the face of obvious disadvantages, toa 
battle, which men of less heroism would have 
declined without disgrace. The calculating, 
cautious-spirited commander, who warily meas- 
ures the weapons, and estimates the force of 
his opponent, and shuns all engagements where 
the chances are not in his favor, may gain the 
reputation of prudence, but never of valor. 
There were sufficient chances on the side of 
Lawrence to exculpate him from all imputation 
of rashness, and sufficient perils to entitle him 
to the highest character for courage. He who 
would greatly deserve, must greatly dare, for 
brilliant victory is only achieved at the risk of 
disastrous defeat, and those laurels are ever 
brightest that are gathered on the very brink 
of danger. 
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to receive the praises of his countrymen ; 

but there is a dearer and more cherished 

wish that grows closer to his heart ; it is 
to live in the recollections of those he loves and 
honors; to leave behind him a name, at the 
mention of which the bosom of friendship shall 
glow, the eye of affection shall brighten ; which 
shall be a legacy of honest pride to his family, 
causing it to dwell on his worthy deeds and 
glory in his memory. The bravest soldier 
would not willingly expose himself to certain 
danger, if he thought that death were to be 
followed by oblivion ; he might rise above the 
mere dread of bodily pain, but human pride 
shrinks from the darkness and silence of the 
grave. 

It is the duty, and it is likewise the policy, 
therefore, of a nation, to pay distinguished 
honor to the memories of those who have fallen 
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in its service. It is, after all, but a cheap 
reward for sufferings and death ; but it is a re- 
ward that will prompt others to the sacrifice, 
when they see that it is faithfully discharged. 
The youthful bosom warms with emulation at 
the praises of departed heroes. The marble 
monument that bears the story of a nation’s 
admiration and. gratitude, becomes an object of 
ambition. Death, the great terror of warfare, 
ceases to be an evil when graced with such dis- 
tinctions ; and thus one hero may be said, like 
a pheenix, to spring from the ashes of his 
predecessor. 

In the gallant young officer who is the sub- 
ject of the present memoir, we shall see these 
observations verified ; he fought with the illus- 
trious example of his brethren before his eyes, 
and died with the funeral honors of Lawrence 
fresh in his recollection. 

Lieutenant William Burrows was born in 
1785, at Kinderton, near Philadelphia, the seat 
of his father, William Ward Burrows, Esq., of 
South Carolina. He was educated chiefly under 
the eye of his parent, who was a gentleman of 
accomplished mind and polished manners. It 
is not known whether he was intended for any 
particular profession; but great pains were 
taken to instruct him in the living languages, 
and at the age of thirteen he was as well 
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acquainted with the German as with his 
mother tongue; he was likewise kept rigidly 
at the study of the French, for which, however, 
he showed singular aversion. The dawning 
of his character was pleasing and auspicious ; 
to quickness of intellect he added an amiable 
disposition and generous sensibility of heart. 
His character, however, soon assumed more 
distinct and peculiar features; a shade of 
reserve began gradually to settle on his man- 
ners. At an age when the feelings of other 
children are continually sallying forth, he 
seemed to hush his into subjection. He ap- 
peared to retire within himself, to cherish a 
solitary independence of mind, and to rely as 
much as possible on his own resources. It 
seemed as if his young imagination had already 
glanced forth on the rough scene of his future 
life, and that he was silently preparing himself 
for its vicissitudes. Nor is it improbable that 
such was the case. Though little communica- 
tive of his hopes and wishes, it was evident 
that his genius had taken its bias. Even 
among the gentle employments and elegant 
pursuits of a polite education, his family was 
astonished to perceive the rugged symptoms 
of the sailor continually breaking forth; and 
his drawing-master would sometimes surprise 
him neglecting the allotted task to paint the 
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object of his silent adoration—a gallant ship- 
of-war. 

On finding that such was the determined 
bent of his inclinations, care was immediately 
taken to instruct him in naval science. A 
midshipman’s warrant was procured for him 
in November, 1799, and in the following Jan- 
uary he joined:the sloop-of-war Portsmouth, 
commanded by Captain M’ Neale, in which he 
sailed to France. This cruise, while it con- 
firmed his predilection for the life he had 
adopted, made him acquainted with his own 
deficiencies. Instead of the puerile vanity and 
harmless ostentation which striplings generally 
evince when they first put on their uniform, 
and feel the importance of command, it was 
with difficulty he could be persuaded to wear 
the naval dress, until he had proved himself 
worthy of it by his services. The same mix- 
ture of genuine difidence and proud humility 
was observed in the discharge of his duties 
towards his inferiors ; he felt the novelty of 
his situation, and shrunk from the exercise 
of authority over the aged and veteran sailor, 
whom he considered his superior in seaman- 
ship. On his return home, therefore, he 
requested a furlough of some months, to 
strengthen him in the principles of navigation. 


He also resumed the study of the French lan- 
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guage, the necessity for which he had experi- 
enced in his late cruise, and from his knowledge 
of grammatical elements, joined to vigorous 
application, he soon learned to use it with 
fluency. 

He was afterwards ordered on duty, and 
served on board of various ships until 1803, 
when he was ordered to the frigate Constitution, 
Commodore Preble. Soon after the arrival of 
that ship in the Mediterranean, the Commo- 
dore, noticing his zeal and abilities, made him 
an acting lieutenant. In the course of the 
Tripolitan war, he distinguished himself on 
various occasions by hisintrepidity, particularly 
in one instance, when he rushed into the midst 
of a mutinous body, and seized the ringleader 
at the imminent hazard of his life. After his 
return to the United States, in 1807, he was in 
different services, and among others, as first 
lieutenant of the Hornet. While in this situa- 
tion, he distinguished himself greatly during 
a violent and dangerous gale, insomuch that 
his brother officers attributed the preservation 
of the ship entirely to his presence of mind 
and consummate seamanship. 

The details of a sailor’s life are generally 
brief, and little satisfactory. We expect mi- 
raculous stories from men who rove the deep, 
visit every corner of the world, and mingle in 
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storms and battles; and are mortified to find 
them treating these subjects with provoking 
brevity. The fact is, these circumstances that 
excite our wonder are trite and familiar to their 
minds. He whose whole life is a tissue of 
perils and adventures passes lightly over scenes 
at which the landsman, accustomed to the 
security of his fireside, shudders even in im- 
agination. Mere bravery ceases to be a mat- 
ter of ostentation, when every one around him 
is brave; and hair-breadth ’scapes are com- 
mon place topics among men whose very 
profession consists in the hourly hazard of 
existence. 

In seeking, therefore, after interesting anec- 
dotes concerning those naval officers whose 
exploits have excited public enthusiasm, our 
curiosity is continually baffled by general ac- 
counts, or meagre particulars, given with the 
technical brevity of a log-book. We have thus 
been obliged to pass cursorily over several 
years of Burrows’s seafaring life, though doubt- 
less checkered by many striking incidents. 

From what we can collect, he seems to have 
been a marked and eccentric character. His 
peculiarity, instead of being smoothed and 
worn down by mingling with the world, be- 
came more and more prominent, as he advanced 
in life. He had centred all his pride in becom- 
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ing a thorough and accomplished sailor, and 
regarded everything else with indifference. 
His manners were an odd compound of care- 
lessness and punctilio, frankness and taciturn- 
ity. He stood aloof from the familiarity of 
strangers, and in his contempt of what he con- 
sidered fawning and profession, was sometimes 
apt to offend by blunt simplicity, or chill by 
reserve. But his character, when once known, 
seemed to attach by its very eccentricities, and 
though little studious of pleasing, he soon 
became a decided favorite. He had an orig- 
inal turn of thought and a strong perception 
of everything ludicrous and characteristic. 
Though scarcely ever seen to laugh himself, 
he possessed an exquisite vein of dry humor 
which he would oocasionally indulge in the 
hours of hilarity, and, without moving a mus- 
cle of his own countenance, would set the table 
ina roar. When under the influence of this 
lurking drollery, everything he said and did 
was odd and whimsical. His replies were re- 
markably happy, and, heightened by the 
peculiarity of his manner, and the provoking 
gravity of his demeanor, were sources of in- 
finite merriment to his associates. It was his 
delight to put on the dress of the common 
sailor and explore the haunts of low life, 
drawing from thence traits of character and 
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comic scenes with which he would sometimes 
entertain his messmates. 

But with all this careless and eccentric man- 
ner, he possessed a heart full of noble qualities. 
He was proud of spirit, but perfectly unassum- 
ing; jealous of his own rights, but scrupu- 
lously considerate of those of others. His 
friendships were strong and sincere; and he 
was zealous in the performance of secret and 
important services for those to whom he was 
attached. There was a rough benevolence in 
his disposition that manifested itself in a thou- 
sand odd ways; nothing delighted him more 
than to surprise the distressed with relief, and 
he was noted for his kindness and condescen- 
sion towards the humble and dependent. His 
companions were full of his generous deeds, 
and he was the darling of the common sailors. 
Such was the sterling worth that lay encrusted 
in an unpromising exterior, and hidden from 
the world by a forbidding and taciturn reserve. 

With such strong sensibilities and solitary 
pride of character, it was the lot of Burrows to 
be wounded in that tender part where the feel- 
ings of officers seem most assailable. In his 
promotion to a lieutenancy he had the mortifi- 
cation to find himself outranked by junior 
officers, some of whom he had commanded in 
the Tripolitan war. He remonstrated to the 
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Navy Department, but without redress. On 
Mr. Hamilton’s going into office, he stated to 
him his claims, and, impatient of the slight 
which he conceived he had suffered, offered to 
resign his commission, which, however, was 
not accepted. Whether the wrongs of which 
he complained were real or imaginary, they 
preyed deeply on his mind. He seemed fora 
time to grow careless of the world and of him- 
self; withdrew more than ever from society, 
and abandoned himself to the silent broodings 
of a wounded spirit. Perhaps this morbid 
sensibility of feeling might in some measure 
have been occasioned by infirmity of body, his 
health having been broken by continual and 
severe duty ; but it belongs to a saturnine 
character, like that of Burrows, to feel deeply 
and sorely. Men of gayer spirits and more 
mercurial temperament, may readily shake off 
vexation, or bustle it away amid the amuse- 
ments and occupations of the world; but Bur- 
rows was scanty in his pleasures, limited in 
his resources, single in his ambition. Naval 
distinction was the object of all his hope and 
pride; it was the only light that led him on 
and cheered his way, and whatever intervened 
left him in darkness and dreariness of heart. 
Finding his resignation was not accepted, 
and feeling temporary disgust at the service, 
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he applied for a furlough, which, with some 
difficulty, he obtained. He then entered as 
first officer on board the merchant-ship Thomas 
Penrose, Capt. Ansley, and sailed on a com- 
mercial voyage to Canton. On his return 
passage he was captured and carried into Bar- 
badoes, but permitted to come home on parole. 
Immediately on.his being exchanged, in June, 
1813, he was appointed to the command of the 
brig Enterprise, at Portsmouth. 

This appointment seemed to infuse new life 
and spirits into Burrows, and to change his 
whole deportment. His proper pride was 
gratified on having a separate command; he 
no longer felt like an unimportant individual, 
but that he had rank and station to support. 
He threw off a great deal of his habitual re- 
serve, became urbane and attentive, and those 
who had lately looked upon him as a mere 
misanthrope were delighted with the manly 
frankness of his manners. 

On the 1st of September, the Axterprise 
sailed from Portsmouth on acruise. On the 
5th, early in the morning, they espied a brig 
inshore getting under way. They reconnoitred 
her for a while to ascertain her character, of 
which they were soon informed by her hoisting 
three British ensigns, and firing a shot as a 
challenge. The Enterprise then hauled upon 
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a wind, stood out of the bay, and prepared for 
action. A calm for some time delayed the 
encounter; it was succeeded by a breeze from 
the S. W., which gave our vessel the weather- 
gage. After manceuvring for a while to the 
windward, in order to try her sailing with the 
enemy, and to ascertain his force, the xter- 
prise, about 3 P.M., shortened sail, hoisted 
three ensigns, fired a gun, tacked, and ran 
down with an intention to bring him to close 
quarters. When within half pistol shot the 
enemy gave three cheers, and commenced the 
action with his starboard broadside. The 
cheers and the broadside were returned on our 
part, and the action became general. In about 
five minutes after the battle had commenced, 
the gallant Burrows received a musket-ball in 
his body and fell; he, however, refused to be 
carried below, but continued on deck through 
the action. The active command was then 
taken by Lieutenant M’Call, who conducted 
himself with great skill and coolness. The 
enemy was out-manceuvred and cut up; his 
maintopmast and topsail-yard shot away; a 
position gained on his starboard bow, and a 
raking fire kept up, until his guns were silenced 
and he cried for quarter, saying that as his 
colors were nailed to the mast, he could not 
haul them down. ‘The prize proved to be His 
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Britannic Majesty’s brig Boxer, of 14 guns. 
The number of her crew is a matter of conjec- 
ture and dispute. Sixty-four prisoners were 
taken, seventeen of whom were wounded. 
How many of the dead were thrown into the 
sea during the action it is impossible to say ; * 
the British return only four as killed; courtesy 
forbids us to question the veracity of an officer 
on mere presumption ; but it is ever the natural 
wish of the vanquished to depreciate their force ; 
and, in truth, we have seen with regret various 
instances of disingenuousness on the part of 
the enemy, in their statements of our naval 
encounters. But we will not enter into dis- 
putes of this kind. It is enough that the 
enemy entered into the battle with a bravado 
at the mast-head, and a confidence of success ; 
this either implied a consciousness of his own 
force, or a low opinion of his antagonist ; 
in either case he was mistaken. It is a fruit- 


* In a letter from Captain Hull to Commodore Bain- 
bridge, he describes the state of the Boxer when 
brought into port, and observes: ‘‘ We find it impos- 
sible to get at the number of killed; no papers are 
found by which we can ascertain it. I, however, 
counted ninety hammocks which were in her netting 
with beds in them, besides several beds without ham- 
mocks ; and she had excellent accommodations for 
her officers below in staterooms, so that I have no 
doubt that she had one hundred men on board.” 
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less task to vindicate victories against the 
excuses of the vanquished ; sufficient for the 
victor is the joy of his triumph, he should 
allow the enemy the consolation of accounting 
for it. 

We turn gladly from such an idle discussion 
to notice the last moments of the worthy Bur- 
rows. ‘There needs no elaborate pencil to im- 
part pathos and grandeur to the death of a 
brave man. The simple anecdotes, given in 
simple terms by his surviving comrades, pre- 
sent more striking pictures than could be 
wrought up by the most refined attempts of 
art. ‘‘ At 20 minutes past 3 P.M.,’’ says one 
account, ‘‘our brave commander fell, and 
while lying on the deck, refusing to be carried 
below, raised his head and requested that the 
flag might never be struck.’’ In this situation 
he remained during the rest of the engagement 
regardless of bodily pain; regardless of the 
life-blood fast ebbing from his wound ; watch- 
ing with anxious eye the vicissitudes of battle ; 
cheering his men by his voice, but animating 
them still more by his glorious example. 
When the sword of the vanquished enemy was 
presented to him, we are told that he clasped 
his hands and exclaimed, ‘‘I am satisfied, I 
die contented!’’ He now permitted himself 
to be carried below, and the necessary atten- 
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tions were paid to save his life, or alleviate his 
sufferings. His wound, however, was beyond 
the power of surgery, and he breathed his last 
within a few hours after the victory. 

The commander of the Boxer, Captain Sam- 
uel Blythe, was killed early in the action by a 
cannon-ball; had he lived, he might have de- 
fended his ship more desperately, but it is not 
probable with more success. He was an officer 
of distinguished merit ; having received a sword 
from government for his good conduct under 
Sir James L. Yeo, in the capture of Cayenne. 
He was also one of the pall-bearers to our 
lamented Lawrence, when buried at Halifax. 
It was his fate now to receive like courtesy at 
the hands of hisenemy. His remains, in com- 
pany with those of the brave Burrows, were 
brought to Portland, where they were interred 
with military honors. It was a striking and 
affecting sight, to behold two gallant command- 
ers, who had lately been arrayed in deadly 
hostility against each other, decending into one 
quiet grave, there to mingle their dust peace- 
fully together. 

At the time of his decease Lieufenant Bur- 
rows was but in his twenty-ninth year,—a most 
untimely death, as it concerned the interests of 
his country, and the fulness of his own renown. 
Had he survived, there is little doubt that his 
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great professional merits, being rendered con- 
spicuous by this achievement, would have 
raised him to importance, and enlarged the 
sphere of his usefulness. And it is more than 
probable that those rich qualities of heart and 
mind, which, chilled by neglect, had lain al- 
most withering in the shade, being once vivi- 
fied by the quickening rays of public favor, 
would have sprung forth in full luxuriance. 
As it is, his public actions will live on the 
proud page of our naval history, and his private 
worth will long flourish in the memory of his 
intimates, who dwell with honest warmth on 
the eccentric merits of this generous and true- 
hearted sailor. For himself he was resigned to 
his premature fate ; life seems never to have 
had much value in his eyes, and was nothing 
when weighed with reputation. He had at- 
tained the bright object of his wishes, and 
died in the full fruition of the warrior’s hope, 
with the shouts of victory still sounding in his 
ears. 
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another of our naval victories, we solicit 

the patience of our readers if we indulge 

in a few preliminary reflections, not 
strictly arising out of the subject of this 
memoir, though, we trust, not wholly ir- 
relevant. 

Indeed, we do not pretend to the rigid pre- 
cision and dispassionate coolness of historic 
narrative. Excited as we are by the tone and 
temper of the times, and the enthusiasm that 
prevails around us, we cannot, if we would, re- 
press those feelings of pride and exultation, 
that gush warm from the heart, when the tri- 
umphs of our Navy are the theme. Public joy 
is at all times contagious ; but in the present 
lowering days of evil, it is a sight as inspiring 
as it is rare, to behold a whole nation breaking 
forth into gladness. 

There is a point, however, beyond which 
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exultation becomes insulting, and honest pride 
swells into vanity. When this is exceeded 
even success proves injurious, and, instead of 
begetting a proper confidence in ourselves, pro- 
duces that most disgusting of all national faults, 
boastful arrogance. This is the evil against 
the encroachments of which we would earnestly 
caution our countrymen ; it comes with such an 
open and imposing front of worthy patriotism, 
and at such warm and incautious moments, 
that it is apt to take possession of us before we 
are aware. We have already noticed some 
symptoms of its prevalence. We have seen 
many of our papers filled with fulsome and 
extravagant paragraphs, echoing the vulgar 
joy and coarse tauntings of the rabble ; these 
may be acceptable to the gross palates of the 
mean-minded ; but they must grieve the feel- 
ings of the generous and liberal; and must 
lessen our triumphs in the eyes of impartial 
nations. In this we behold the striking differ- 
ence between those who fight battles, and those 
who merely talk about them. Our officers are 
content modestly to announce their victories ; 
to give a concise statement of their particulars, 
and then drop the subject ; but then the theme 
is taken up by a thousand vaunting tongues 
and vaunting pens; each tries to outvie the 
other in extravagant applause, until the very 
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ear of admiration becomes wearied with exces- 
sive eulogium. 

We do not know whether, in these remarks, 
we are not passing censure upon ourselves, 
and whether we do not largely indulge in the 
very weakness we condemn; but of this we 
are sure, that in our rejoicings no feelings enter 
insulting to the foe. We joy, indeed, in seeing 
the flag of our country encircled with glory, 
and our nation elevated to a dignified rank 
among the nations of the earth ; but we make 
no boastful claims to intrinsic superiority, nor 
seek to throw sneer or stigma on an enemy, 
whom, in spite of temporary hostility, we honor 
and admire. 

But, surely, if any impartial mind will con- 
sider the circumstances of the case, he will par- 
don our countrymen for overstepping, in the 
flush of unexpected and repeated success, the 
modest bounds of propriety. Is it a matter of 
surprise that, while our cheeks are yet scarce 
cool from the blushes—the burning blushes— 
of wounded pride and insulted patriotism, with 
which we have heard our country ridiculed and 
set at naught by other nations ; while our ears 
still ring with the galling terms in which even 
British statesmen have derided us, as weak, 
pusillanimous and contemptible; while our 
memories are still sore with the tales of our 
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flag insulted on every sea, and our countrymen 
oppressed in every port; is it a matter of sur- 
prise that we should break forth into transports 
at seeing these foul aspersions all suddenly 
brushed away—at seeing a continued series of 
brilliant successes flashing around the national 
standard, and dazzling all eyes with their ex- 
cessive brightness? ‘‘Can such things be, 
and overcome us, like a summer cloud,’’ with- 
out, not merely our ‘‘ special wonder,’’ but our 
special exultation? He who will cast his eye 
back, and notice how, in little more than one 
short year, we have suddenly sprung from 
peaceful insignificance to proud competition 
with a power whose laurels have been the slow 
growth of ages, will easily excuse the tempo- 
rary effervescence of our feelings. 

For our parts we truly declare that we revere 
the British nation. One of the dearest wishes 
of our hearts is to see a firm and well-grounded 
friendship established between us. But friend- 
ship can never long endure, unless founded on 
mutual respect and maintained with mutual 
independence ; and however we may deplore 
the present war, this double good will spring 
out of it, we will learn our own value and re- 
sources, and we will teach our antagonist and 
the world at large to know and estimate us 
properly. There is an obsequious deference 
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in the minds of too many of our countrymen 
towards Great Britain, that not only impairs 
the independence of the national character, 
but defeats the very object they would attain. 
They would make any sacrifices to maintain a 
precarious, and patched-up, and humiliating 
connection with her ; but they may rest assured 
that the good opinion of Great Britain was 
never gained by servile acquiescence; she 
never will think the better of a people for 
thinking despicably of themselves. We exe- 
crate that lowliness of spirit that would flatter 
her vanity, cower beneath her contumely, and 
meanly lay our honors at her feet. We wish 
not her friendship gratuitously, but to acquire 
it as a right; not to supplicate it by forbear- 
ance and long-suffering, but gallantly to win 
and proudly to maintain it. After all, if she 
will not be a friend, she must be content to be- 
come a rival; she will be obliged to substitute 
jealousy for contempt, and surely it is more 
tolerable, at any time, to be hated than de- 
spised. 

Such is the kind of feeling that we avow 
towards Great Britain,—equally removed, we 
trust, from rancorous hostility on the one side, 
and blind partiality on the other. 

Whatever we may think of the expediency 


or inexpediency of the present war, we cannot 
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feel indifferent to its operations. Whenever 
our arms come in competition with those of 
the enemy, jealousy for our country’s honor 
will swallow up every otherconsideration. Our 
feelings will ever accompany the flag of our 
country to battle, rejoicing in its glory—la- 
menting over its defeat. For there is no such 
thing as releasing ourselves from the conse- 
quences of the contest. He who fancies he 
can stand aloof in interest, and, by condemn- 
ing the present war, can exonerate himself 
from the shame of its disasters, is wofully mis- 
taken. Other nations will not trouble them- 
selves about our internal wranglings and party 
questions ; they will not ask who among us 
fought, or why we fought, but ow we fought. 
The disgrace of defeat will not be confined to 
the contrivers of the war, or the party in power, 
or the conductors of the battle ; but willextend 
to the whole nation, and come home to every 
individual. If the name of American is to be 
rendered honorable in the fight, we shall each 
participate in the honor ; if otherwise, we must 
inevitably support our share of the ignominy. 
For these reasons do we watch, with anxious 
eye, the various fortunes of this war,—a war 
awfully decisive of the future character and des- 
tinies of the nation. But much as we are glad- 
dened by the bright gleams that occasionally 
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break forth amid the darkness of the times, 
yet joyfully, most joyfully, shall we hail the 
period when the ‘‘troubled night’’ of war 
shall be passed, and the “‘ star of peace’’ again 
shed its mild radiance on our country. 

We have seized this opportunity to express 
the foregoing sentiments, because we thought 
that, if of any value, they might stand some 
chance of making an impression, when accom- 
panied by the following memoir. And, indeed, 
in writing these naval biographies, it is our 
object not merely to render a small tribute of 
gratitude to these intrepid champions of our 
honor, but to render our feeble assistance 
towards promoting that national feeling which 
their triumphs are calculated to inspire. 

Oliver Hazard Perry is the eldest son of 
Christopher Raymond Perry, Esq., of the 
United States Navy. He was born at New- 
port, Rhode Island, in August, 1785, and being 
early destined for the Navy, he entered the 
service in 1798, as midshipman, on board the 
sloop-of-war General Greene, then commanded 
by his father. When that ship went out of 
commission he was transferred to a squadron 
destined to the Mediterranean, where he served 
during the Tripolitan war. His extreme youth 
prevented his having an opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself; but the faithfulness and in- 
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telligence with which he discharged the duties 
of his station, recommended him greatly to the 
favor of his superior officers ; while his private 
virtues, and the manly dignity of his deport- 
ment, commanded the friendship and respect 
of his associates. 

On returning from the Mediterranean he 
continued sedulously attentive to his profes- 
sion, and though the reduction of the Navy, 
and the neglect into which it fell during an 
interval of peace, disheartened many of the 
officers, and occasioned several to resign, yet 
he determined to adhere to its fortunes, confi- 
dent that it must at some future period rise to 
importance. It would be little interesting to 
enumerate the different vessels in which he 
served, or to trace his advances through the 
regular grades. In 1810, we find he was 
ordered to the United States schooner Revenge, 
as lieutenant commandant. This vessel was 
attached to the squadron of Commodore Rodg- 
ers, at New London, and employed in cruising 
in the Sound, to enforce the Embargo Act. 
In the following spring he had the misfortune 
to lose the Revenge on Watch Hill Reef, oppo- 
site Stony Town. He had sailed from New- 
port, late in the evening, for New London, 
with an easterly wind, accompanied by a fog. 
In the morning he found himself enveloped in 
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a thick mist, with a considerable swell going. 
In this situation, without any possibility of 
ascertaining where he was, or of guarding 
against surrounding dangers, the vessel was 
carried on the reef, and soon went to pieces. 
On this occasion Perry gave proofs of that ad- 
mirable coolness and presence of mind for 
which he is remarkable. He used every pre- 
caution to save the guns and property, and 
was in a great measure successful. He got off 
all the crew in perfect safety, and was himself 
the last to leave the wreck. His conduct in 
respect to this disaster underwent examination 
by a court of inquiry, at his own request, and 
he was not merely acquitted of all blame, but 
highly applauded forthe judgment, intrepidity, 
and perseverance he had displayed. The Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Mr. Hamilton, also wrote 
him a very complimentary letter on the occasion. 

Shortly after this event he returned to New- 
port, being peculiarly attracted thither by a 
tender attachment for Miss Mason, daughter 
of Dr. Mason, and niece of the Hon. Chris- 
topher Champlin of the United States Senate, 
—a lovely and interesting young lady, whom 
he soon after married. 

At the beginning of 1812, he was promoted 
to the rank of master and commander, and 
ordered to the command of the flotilla of gun- 
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boats stationed at the harbor of New York. 
He remained on this station about a year; 
during which time he employed himself dili- 
gently in disciplining his crew to serve either 
as landsmen or mariners, and brought his 
flotilla into an admirable state of preparation 
for active operations. 

The gun-boat service, however, is at best but 
an irksome employ. Nothing can be more 
dispiriting for ardent and daring minds than 
to be obliged to skulk about harbors and rivers, 
cramped up in these diminutive vessels, with- 
out the hope of exploit to atone for present 
inconvenience. Perry soon grew tired of this 
inglorious service, and applied to the Secretary 
of the Navy to be ordered to a more active 
station, and mentioned the Lakes as the one 
heshould prefer. His request was immediately 
complied with, and he received orders to repair 
to Sackett’s Harbor, Lake Ontario, with a 
body of mariners to reinforce the squadron 
under Commodore Chauncey. So popular 
was he among the honest tars under his com- 
mand, that no sooner was the order known 
than nearly the whole of the crews volunteered 
to accompany him. 

In a few days he was ready to depart, and 
tearing himself from the comforts of home, 
and the endearments of a young and beautiful 
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wife and blooming child, he set off at the head 
of a large number of chosen seamen, on his 
expedition to the wilderness. The rivers being 
completely frozen over, they were obliged to 
perform the journey by land, in the depth of 
winter. The greatest order and good humor, 
however, prevailed throughout the little band 
of adventurers, to whom the whole expedition 
seemed a kind of frolic, and who were delighted 
with what they termed a land cruise. 

Not long after the arrival of Perry at Sack- 
ett’s Harbor, Commodore Chauncey, who en- 
tertained a proper opinion of his merits, 
detached him to Lake Erie, to take command 
of the squadron on that station, and to super- 
intend the building of additional vessels. The 
American force at that time on the Lake con- 
sisted but of several small vessels ; two of the 
best of which had recently been captured from 
the enemy in a gallant style by Captain Elliot, 
from under the very batteries of Malden. The 
British force was greatly superior, and com- 
manded by Commodore Barclay, an able and 
well-tried officer. Commodore Perry immedi- 
ately applied himself to increase his armament, 
and having ship-carpenters from the Atlantic 
coast, and using extraordinary exertions, two 
brigs of twenty guns each were soon launched 
at Erie, the American port on the Lake. 
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While the vessels were constructing, the 
British squadron hovered off the harbor, but 
offered no molestation. At length, his vessels 
being equipped and manned, on the 4th of 
August Commodore Perry succeeded in getting 
his squadron over the bar at the mouth of the 
harbor. The water on the bar was but five 
feet deep, and the large vessels had to be 
buoyed over; this was accomplished in the 
face of the British, who fortunately did not 
think proper to make an attack. The next 
day he sailed in pursuit of the enemy, but re- 
turned on the 8th without having encountered 
him. Being reinforced by the arrival of the 
brave Elliot, accompanied by several officers 
and eighty-nine sailors, he was enabled com- 
pletely to man his squadron, and again set sail 
on the r2th, in quest of the enemy. On the 
15th he arrived at Sandusky Bay, where the 
American army under General Harrison lay 
encamped. From thence he cruised off Malden, 
where the British squadron remained at anchor, 
under the guns of the fort. The appearance 
of Perry’s squadron spread great alarm on 
shore ; the women and children ran shrieking 
about the place, expecting an immediate at- 
tack. The Indians, we are told, looked on 
with astonishment, and urged the British to 
go out and fight. Finding the enemy not dis- 
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posed to venture a battle, Commodore Perry 
returned to Sandusky. 

Nothing of moment happened until the 
morning of the roth of September. The 
American squadron were, at that time, lying 
at anchor in Put-in-Bay, and consisted of: 


Brig Lawrence...Com. Perry.............- 20 guns. 
wee. Nidgatas ra Capt niet, Mande ees 20F aes 
\) Caledoniat 5; Purser M ‘Grathiiss.:c.ts.. Brits 

Delis Atiels. iss Lieutenant Packet....... Ane 
“  Scorpion....Sailing-Master Champlin. 2 ‘“ 
oes eR OOSICTS oi: 5 *g A Vesa fords 

and 2 swivels. 
pea totess se. . 6. Lieutenant Conklin...... 1 “ 
‘(Porcupine .Midi G: Setiats. sis ava Teapot 
Sloop Trippe...... Lieutenant Smith........ ns apa 
54 guns. 


At sunrise they discovered the enemy, and 
immediately got under way and stood for him, 
with a light wind at southwest. The British 
force consisted of : 


Ship™ Detroitts ees sos 8 a we tees Ig guns, I on pivot, 
and 2 howitzers. 
) LOneen Charlotte f sicnie.. 3 I7 guus, I on pivot. 
Cl AAG ve PECVOSb os yocuslhtin.s «10 Bee me CATT RU 
trae tara et arias eres’ ss, « sieteysisi.c\s Og": 
WLOOP WL ItMEBeltr era aacsaeeses + Bee 
Sch. (Chippeway sc. cc+. ess rt ‘ 2swivels. 


63 guus. 
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At 10 A.M. the wind hauled to the southeast 
and brought our squadron to windward. Com- 
modore Perry then hoisted his Union Jack, 
having for a motto the dying words of the 
valiant Lawrence, ‘‘ Don’t give up the ship !”’ 
It was received with repeated cheerings by 
the officers and crews. And now having formed 
his line he bore for the enemy ; who likewise 
cleared for action, and hauled up his courses. 
It is deeply interesting to picture to ourselves 
the advances of these gallant and well-matched 
squadrons to a contest where the strife must 
be obstinate and sanguinary, and the event 
decisive of the fate of almost an empire. 

The lightness of the wind occasioned them 
to approach each other but slowly, and pro- 
longed the awful interval of suspense and anx- 
iety that precedes a battle. This is the time 
when the stoutest heart beats quick, ‘“‘ and the 
boldest holds his breath’’ ; it is the still mo- 
ment of direful expectation ; of fearful looking 
out for slaughter and destruction, when ever 
the glow of pride and ambition is chilled for a 
while, and nature shudders at the awful jeop- 
ardy of existence. The very order and regu- 
larity of naval discipline heighten the dreadful 
quiet of the moment. No bustle, no noise 
prevails to distract the mind, except at inter- 
vals the shrill piping of the boatswain’s whis- 
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tle, or a murmuring whisper among the men, 
who, grouped around their guns, earnestly re- 
gard the movements of the foe, now and then 
stealing a wistful glance at the countenances 
of their commanders. In this manner did the 
hostile squadrons approach each other, in mute 
watchfulness and terrible tranquillity ; when 
suddenly a bugle was sounded from on board 
the enemy’s ship Defrozt, and loud huzzas im- 
mediately burst forth from all their crews. 

No sooner did the Lawrence come within 
reach of the enemy’s long gums, than they 
opened a heavy fire upon her, which, from the 
shortness of her guns, she was unable to return. 
Commodore Perry, without waiting for his 
schooners, kept on his course in such gallant 
and determined style that the enemy supposed 
it was his intention to board. Ina few min- 
utes, having gained a nearer position, he 
opened his fire. The length of the enemy’s 
guns, however, gave them vastly the advan- 
tage, and the Lawrence was excessively cut up 
without being able to do any great damage in 
return. ‘Their shot pierced her sides in all di- 
rections, killing our men on the berth-deck and 
in the steerage, where they had been taken down 
to be dressed. One shot had nearly produced a 
fatal explosion; passing through the light- 
room it knocked the snuff of the candle into 
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the magazine; fortunately the gunner hap- 
pened to see it, and had the presence of mind 
to extinguish it immediately with his hand. 
Indeed, it seemed to be the enemy’s plan to 
destroy the Commodore’s ship, and thus throw 
the squadron into confusion. For this purpose 
their heaviest fire was directed at the Lawrence, 
and blazed incessantly upon it from their larg- 
est vessels. Finding the hazard of his situa- 
tion, Perry made sail, and directed the other 
vessels to follow for the purpose of closing 
with the foe. The tremendous fire, however, 
to which he was exposed, soon cut away every 
brace and bowline, and the Lawrence became 
unmanageable. Even in this disastrous plight 
she sustained the action for upwards of two 
hours, within canister distance, though for a 
great part of the time he could not get more 
than three guns to bear upon her antagonists. 
It was admirable to behold the perfect order 
and regularity that prevailed among her valiant 
and devoted crew, throughout this scene of 
horror. Notrepidation, no confusion occurred, 
even for an instant; as fast as the men were 
wounded they were carried below, and others 
stepped into their places; the dead remained 
where they fell until after the action. At this 
juncture the fortune of the battle trembled on 
a point, and the enemy believed the day their 
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own. The Lawrence was reduced to a mere 
wreck ; her decks were streaming with blood, 
and covered with mangled limbs and the bodies 
of the slain ; nearly the whole of her crew was 
either killed or wounded; her guns were dis- 
mounted, and the Commodore and his officers 
helped to work the last that was capable of 
service. 

Amidst all this peril and disaster the youth- 
ful commander is said to have remained per- 
fectly composed, maintaining a serene and 
cheerful countenance, uttering no passionate 
or agitated expression, giving out his orders 
with calmness and deliberation, and inspirit- 
ing every one around him by his magnanimous 
demeanor. 

At this crisis, finding the Lawrence was in- 
capable of further service, and seeing the haz- 
ardous situation of the conflict, he formed the 
bold resolution of shifting his flag. Giving the 
ship, therefore, in charge to Lieutenant Yarn- 
all, who had already distinguished himself by 
his bravery, he hauled down his union bearing 
the motto of Lawrence, and taking it under his 
arm, ordered to be put on board of the Magara, 
which was then in closeengagement. In leav- 
ing the Lawrence, he gave his pilot choice either 
to remain on board, or accompany him; the 
faithful fellow told him ‘‘he’d stick by him to 
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the last,’’ and jumped into the boat. He went 
off from the ship in his usual gallant manner, 
standing up in the stern of the boat, until the 
crew absolutely pulled him down among them. 
Broadsides were levelled at him, and small 
arms discharged by the enemy, two of whose 
vessels were within musket-shot, and a third 
one nearer. His brave shipmates who remained 
behind, stood watching him in breathless anxi- 
ety ; the balls struck around him and flew over 
his head in every direction; but the same 
special Providence that seems to have watched 
over the youthful hero throughout this desper- 
ate battle, conducted him safely through a 
shower of shot, and they beheld with transport 
his inspiring flag hoisted at the mast-head of 
the Vzagara. No sooner was he on board than 
Captain Elliot volunteered to put off in a boat 
and bring into action the schooners which had 
been kept astern by the lightness of the wind ; 
the gallant offer was accepted, and Elliot left 
the Magara to put it in execution. 

About this time the Commodore saw, with 
infinite regret, the flag of the Lawrence come 
down. The event was unavoidable; she had 
sustained the whole fury of the enemy, and 
was rendered incapable of defence ; any further 
show of resistance would have been most use- 
lessly and cruelly to have provoked carnage 
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among the relics of her brave and mangled 
crew. The enemy, however, were not able to 
take possession of her, and subsequent circum- 
stances enabled her again to hoist her flag. 
Commodore Perry now made signal for close 
action, and the small vessels got out their 
sweeps and made all sail. Finding that the 
Niagara was but little injured, he determined, 
if possible, to break the enemy’s line. Heac- 
cordingly bore up and passed ahead of the two 
ships and brig, giving them a raking fire from 
his starboard guns, and also to a large schooner 
and sloop from his larboard side at half-pistol 
shot. Having passed the whole squadron, he 
luffed up and laid his ship alongside the British 
commodore. ‘The smaller vessels under the 
direction of Captain Elliot having, in the mean- 
time, got within grape and canister distance, 
and keeping up a well-directed fire, the whole 
of the enemy struck excepting two small ves- 
sels which attempted to escape, but were taken. 
The engagement lasted about three hours, 
and never was victory more decisive and com- 
plete. The captured squadron, as has been 
shown, exceeded ours in weight of metal and 
number of guns. Their crews were also more 
numerous ; ours were a motley collection, where 
there were some good seamen, but eked out 
with soldiers, volunteers, and boys, and many 
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were on the sick-list. More prisoners were taken 
than we had men to guard. The loss on both 
sides was severe. Scarcely any of the Law- 
vence’s crew escaped unhurt. Among those 
slain was Lieutenant Brooks, of the marines, a 
gay and elegant young officer, full of spirit, of 
amiable manners, and remarkable for his per- 
sonal beauty. Lieutenant Yarnall, though re- 
peatedly wounded, refused to quit the deck 
during the whole of the action. Commodore 
Perry, notwithstanding that he was continually 
in the most exposed situations of the battle, 
escaped uninjured ; he wore an ordinary sea- 
man’s dress, which, perhaps, prevented him 
from being picked off by the enemy’s sharp- 
shooters. He hada younger brother with him 
on board the Lawrence as midshipman, who 
was equally fortunate in receiving no injury, 
though his shipmates fell all around him. Two 
Indian chiefs had been stationed in the tops of 
the Detrozt to shoot down our officers, but when 
the action became warm, so panic-struck were 
they with the terrors of the scene, and the 
strange perils that surrounded them, that they 
fled precipitately to the hold of the ship, where 
they were found after the battle in a state of 
utter consternation. The bodies of several 
other Indians are said to have been found the 
next day on the shores of the Lake, supposed 
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to have been slain during the engagement and 
thrown overboard. 

It is impossible to state the number of killed 
on board the enemy. It must, however, have 
been very great, as their vessels were literally 
cut to pieces ; and the masts of their two prin- 
cipal ships so shattered that the first gale blew 
them overboard. Commodore Barclay, the 
British commander, certainly did himself honor 
by the brave and obstinate resistance which he 
made. He is a fine-looking officer, of about 
thirty-six years of age. He has seen much 
service, having been desperately wounded in 
the battle of Trafalgar, and afterwards losing 
an arm in another engagement with the French. 
In the present battle he was twice carried be- 
low, on account of his wounds. -While below 
the second time, his officer came down and 
told him that they must strike, as the ships 
were cut to pieces, and the men could not be 
kept to their guns. Commodore Barclay was 
then carried on deck, and after taking a view 
of their situation, and finding all chance of 
success was over, reluctantly gave orders to 
strike. 

We have thus endeavored to lay before our 
readers as clear an account of this important 
battle as could be gathered from the scanty 
documents that have reached us, though 
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sketched out, we are sensible, with a hand but 
little skilled in naval affairs. The leading 
facts, however, are all that a landsman can be 
expected to furnish, and we trust that this 
glorious affair will hereafter be recorded with 
more elaborate care and technical precision. 
There is, however, a distinctness of character 
about a naval victory that meets the capacity 
of every mind. There is such a simple unity 
in it; itis so well defined, so complete within 
itself, so rounded by space, so free from those 
intricacies and numerous parts that perplex us 
in an action on land, that the meanest intellect 
can fully grasp and comprehend it. And then, 
too, the results are so apparent. A victory on 
land is liable to a thousand misrepresentations ; 
retreat is often called falling back, and aban- 
doning the field called taking a new position ; 
so that the conqueror is often defrauded of half 
the credit of his victory ; but the capture or 
destruction of a ship is not to be mistaken, and 
a squadron towed triumphantly into port, isa 
notorious fact that admits of no contradiction. 

In this battle, we trust, incontrovertible 
proof is given, if such proof were really 
wanted, that the success of our Navy does not 
arise from chance, or superiority of force; but 
from the cool, deliberate courage, the intelli- 
gent minds and naval skill of our officers, the 
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spirit of our seamen, and the excellent disci- 
piine of our ships; from principles, in short, 
which must insure a frequency of prosperous 
results, and give permanency to the reputation 
we have acquired. We have been rapidly add- 
ing trophy to trophy, and successively driving 
the enemy from every excuse in which he 
sought to shelter himself from the humiliation 
of defeat ; and after having perfectly estab- 
lished our capability of fighting and conquer- 
ing in single ships, we have now gone further, 
and shown that it is possible for us to face the 
foe in squadron, and vanquish him even though 
superior in force. 

In casting our eye over the details of this en- 
gagement, we are struck with the prominent 
part which the commander takes in the con- 
test. We realize in his dauntless exposure and 
individual prowess, what we have read in 
heroic story, of the warrior, streaming like a 
meteor through the fight, and working won- 
ders with his single arm. The fate of the com- 
bat seemed to rest upon his sword ; he was the 
master-spirit that directed the storm of battle, 
moving amid flames, and smoke, and death, 
and mingling wherever the struggle was most 
desperate and deadly. After sustaining in the 
Lawrence the whole blaze of the enemy’s can- 
nonry ; after fighting until all around him was 
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wreck and carnage; we behold him, looking 
forth from his shattered deck, with unruffled 
countenance, on the direful perils that envi- 
roned him, calculating with wary eye the 
chances of the battle, and suddenly launching 
forth on the bosom of the deep, to shift his 
flag on board another ship, then in the hottest 
of the action. This was one of those master- 
strokes by which great events are achieved, 
and great characters stamped, as it were, at a 
single blow,—which bespeak the rare combi- 
nation of the genius to conceive, the prompt- 
ness to decide, and the boldness to execute. 
Most commanders have such glorious chances 
for renown, some time or another, within their 
reach; but it requires the nerve of a hero to 
grasp the perilous opportunity. We behold 
Perry following up his daring movement with 
sustained energy,—dashing into the squadron 
of the enemy,—breaking their line,—raking 
starboard and larboard,—and in this brilliant 
style achieving a consummate victory. 

But if we admire his presence of mind and 
dauntless valor in the hour of danger, we are 
no less delighted with his modesty and self- 
command amidst the flush of triumph. A 
courageous heart may carry a man stoutly 
through the battle, but it argues some strong 
qualities of head to drain unmoved the intoxi- 
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cating cup of victory. The first care of Perry 
was to attend to the comfort of the suffering 
crews of both squadrons. The sick and 
wounded were landed as soon as possible, and 
every means taken to alleviate the miseries of 
their situation. The officers who had fallen, 
on both sides, were buried on Sunday morning, 
on an island in-the Lake, with the honors of 
war. To the surviving officers he advanced a 
loan of one thousand dollars out of his own 
limited purse; but, in short, his behavior in 
this respect is best expressed in the words of 
Commodore Barclay, who, with generous 
warmth and frankness, has declared that ‘‘ the 
conduct of Perry towards the captive officers 
and men was sufficient, of itself, to immortalize 
him !’’ 

The letters which he wrote announcing the 
intelligence were remarkably simple and la- 
conic. To the Secretary of the Navy he ob- 
serves, ‘‘It has pleased the Almighty to give 
to the arms of the United States a signal victory 
over their enemies on this Lake. The British 
squadron, consisting of two ships, two brigs, 
one schooner, and one sloop, have this moment 
surrendered to the force under my command, 
after a sharp conflict.’’ This has been called 
an imitation of Nelson’s letter after the battle 
of the Nile ; but it was choosing a noble pre- 
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cedent, and the important national results of 
the victory justified the language. Independ- 
ent of the vast accession of glory to our flag, 
this conquest insured the capture of Detroit, 
the rout of the British armies, the subjugation 
of the whole peninsula of Upper Canada, and, if 
properly followed up, the triumphant success 
of our northern war. Well might he say “It 
has pleased the Almighty,’’ when, by this 
achievement, he beheld immediate tranquillity 
restored to an immense extent of country. 
Mothers no longer shrunk aghast, and clasped 
their infants to their breasts, when they heard 
the shaking of the forest or the howling of the 
blast ; the aged sire no longer dreaded the 
shades of night, lest ruin should burst upon 
him in the hour of repose, and his cottage be 
laid desolate by the firebrand and the scalping- 
knife ; Michigan was rescued from the domin- 
ion of the sword, and quiet and security once 
more settled on the harassed frontiers, from 
Huron to Niagara. 

But we are particularly pleased with his sub- 
sequent letter giving the particulars of the 
battle. It is so chaste, so moderate and per- 
spicuous ; equally free from vaunting exulta- 
tion and affected modesty ; neither obtruding 
himself upon notice, nor pretending to keep 
out of sight. His own individual services may 
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be gathered from the letter, though not ex- 
pressly mentioned ; indeed, where the fortune 
of the day depended so materially upon him- 
self, it was impossible to give a faithful narra- 
tive without rendering himself conspicuous, 
Weare led to notice these letters thus par- 
ticularly, because we find the art of letter- 
writing is an accomplishment as rare as it is 
important among our military gentlemen. We 
are tired of the valor of the pen, and the victo- 
ries of the ink-horn. There is a common 
French proverb, ‘‘ Grand parleur, mauvais com- 
battant,’’ which we could wish to see intro- 
duced into our country, and engraven on the 
swords of our officers. We wish to see them 
confine themselves in their letters to simple 
facts, neither swaggering before battle nor 
vaunting afterwards. It is unwise to boast 
before, for the event may prove disastrous ; 
and it is superfluous to boast afterwards, for 
the event speaks for itself. He who promises 
nothing, may with safety perform nothing, and 
will receive praise if he perform but little ; but 
he who promises much will receive small credit 
unless he perform miracles. If a commander 
have done well, he may be sure the public will 
find it out, and their gratitude will be in pro- 
portion to his modesty. Admiration is a coin 
which, if left to ourselves, we lavish profusely, 
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but we always close the hand when dunned 
for it. 

Commodore Perry, like most of our naval 
officers, is yet in the prime of youth. He is 
of a manly and prepossessing appearance ; 
mild and unassuming in his address, amiable 
in his disposition, and of great firmness and 
decision. "Though early launched among the 
familiar scenes of naval life (and nowhere is 
familiarity more apt to be licentious and en- 
croaching), yet the native gentility and sober 
dignity of his deportment always chastened, 
without restraining, the freedom of intimacy. 
It is pleasing thus to find public services ac- 
companied by private virtues ; to discover no 
drawbacks on our esteem, no base alloy in the 
man we are disposed to admire; but a charac- 
ter full of moral excellence, of high-minded 
courtesy, and pure, unsullied honor. 

Were anything wanting to perpetuate the 
fame of this victory, it would be sufficiently 
memorable from the scene where it was fought. 
This war has been distinguished by new and 
peculiar characteristics. Naval warfare has 
been carried into the interior of a continent, 
and navies, as if by magic, launched from 
among the depths of the forest. The bosoms 
of peaceful lakes which, but a short time since, 
were scarcely navigated by man, except to be 
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skimmed by the light canoe of the savage, 
have all at once been ploughed by hostile 
ships. The vast silence that had reigned for 
ages on those mighty waters, was broken by 
the thunder of artillery, and the affrighted 
savage stared with amazement from his covert, 
at the sudden apparition of a sea-fight amid 
the solitudes of the wilderness. 

The peal of war has once sounded on that 
lake, but probably will never sound again. 
The last roar of cannonry that died along her 
shores was the expiring note of British domi- 
nation. ‘Those vast internal seas will, per- 
haps, never again be the separating space 
between contending nations; but will be em- 
bosomed within a mighty empire; and this 
victory, which decided their fate, will stand 
unrivalled and alone, deriving lustre and per- 
petuity from its singleness. 

In future times, when the shores of Erie 
shall hum with busy population ; when towns 
and cities shall brighten where now extend 
the dark and tangled forest ; when ports shall 
spread their arms, and lofty barks shall ride 
where now the canoe is fastened to the stake ; 
when the present age shall have grown into 
venerable antiquity, and the mists of fable 
begin to gather round its history ; then will 
the inhabitants of Canada look back to this 
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battle we record as one of the romantic achieve- 
ments of the days of yore. It will stand first. 
on the page of their local legends, and in the 
marvellous tales of the borders. The fisher- 
man, as he loiters along the beach, will point 
to some half-buried cannon, corroded with the 
rust of time, and will speak of ocean warriors 
that came from the shores of the Atlantic; 
while the boatman, as he trims his sail to the 
breeze, will chant in rude ditties the name of 
Perry—the early hero of Lake Erie. 


Captain David Porter. 


tain David Porter, was born in Boston 

on the 1st of February, 1780. His 

father was an officer in our Navy dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, and distinguished 
himself on various occasions by his activity, en- 
terprise, and daring spirit. Being necessarily 
absent from home for the greater part of his time, 
the charge of his infant family devolved almost 
entirely on his wife. She was a pious and in- 
telligent woman; the friend and instructor of 
her children, teaching them not merely by her 
precepts, but by her amiable and virtuous 
example. 

Soon after the conclusion of the war, Captain 
Porter removed with his household to Baltimore, 
where he took command of the revenue cutter 
Active. Here in the bosom of his family he 
would indulge in the veteran’s foible of recount- 
ing past scenes of peril and adventure, and 
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talking over the wonders and vicissitudes that 
checker a seafaring life. Little David would 
sit for hours and listen and kindle at these 
marvellous tales, while his father, perceiving his 
own love of enterprise springing up in the bosom 
of the lad, took every means to cherish it, and to 
inspire him with a passion for the sea. He at 
the same time gave him all the education and 
instruction that his limited means afforded, and 
being afterwards in command of a vessel in the 
West India trade, proposed to take him a 
voyage by way of initiating him into the life of 
a sailor. The constitution of the latter being 
feeble and delicate excited all the apprehen- 
sions of a tender mother, who remonstrated 
with maternal solicitude against exposing the 
puny stripling to the dangers and hardships of 
so rudea life. Her objections, however, were 
either obviated or overruled, and at the age of 
sixteen he sailed with his father for the West 
Indies, in the schooner Aliza. While at the 
port of Jeremie, in the island of St. Domingo, 
a press-gang endeavored to board the vessel in 
search for men; they were bravely repelled 
with the loss of several killed and wounded on 
both sides; one man shot down close by the 
side of young Porter. This affair excited con- 
siderable attention at thetime. A narrative of 
it appeared in the public papers, and much 
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praise was given to Captain Porter for the gal- 
lant vindication of his flag. 

In the course of his second voyage, which he 
performed as mate of a ship, from Baltimore to 
St. Domingo, young Porter had a further taste 
of the vicissitudes of a sailor’s life. He was 
twice impressed by the British, and each time 
effected his escape, but was so reduced in purse 
as to be obliged to work his passage home in 
the winter season, destitute of necessary cloth- 
ing. In this forlorn condition he had to per- 
form duty on a cold and stormy coast, where 
every spray was convertedinstantaneously into 
a sheet ofice. It would appear almost incred- 
ible that his feeble frame, little inured to hard- 
ship, could have sustained so much, were it 
not known how greatly the exertions of the 
body are supported by mental excitement. 

Scarcely had he recovered from his late fa- 
tigues when he applied for admission into the 
Navy; and on receiving a midshipman’s war- 
rant, immediately joined the frigate Constella- 
tion, Commodore Truxton. In theaction with 
the French frigate /nsurgent, Porter was sta- 
tioned in the foretop, and distinguished himself 
by his good conduct. Want of friends alone 
prevented his promotion at the time. When 
Commodore Barron was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Constellation, Porter was advanced 
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to the rank of lieutenant solely on account of 
his merit, having no friends or connections 
capable of urging his fortunes. He was ordered 
to join the United States schooner Exferiment, 
under Captain Maley, to be employed on the 
West India station. During the cruise they 
had a long and obstinate engagement with a 
number of brigand barges in the Bight of Leo- 
gane, which afforded him another opportunity 
of bringing himself into notice. He was also 
frequently employed in boat expeditions to cut 
out vessels, in which he displayed much cool- 
ness and address. Commodore Talbot, who 
commanded on that station, gave him charge 
of the Amphitrite, a small pilot-boat prize 
schooner mounting five small swivels taken 
from the tops of the Constellation, and manned 
with fifteen hands. Not long after taking this 
command he fell in with a French privateer 
mounting a long twelve-pounder and several 
swivels, having a crew of forty men, and ac- 
companied by a prize ship and a large barge 
with thirty men armed with swivels. Notwith- 
standing the great disparity of force, Porter or- 
dered his vessel to be laid alongside the privateer. 
The contest was arduous, and for some time 
doubtful, for in the commencement of the action 
he lost his rudder, which rendered the schooner 
unmanageable. The event, however, excused 
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the desperateness of the attack, for after an 
obstinate and bloody resistance the privateer 
surrendered with the loss of seven killed and 
fifteen wounded. Not a man of Porter’s crew 
was killed ; several, however, were wounded, 
and his vessel was much injured. The prize 
was also taken, but the barge escaped. ‘The 
conduct of Lieutenant Porter in this gallant 
little affair was highly applauded by his com- 
mander. 

Shortly after his return to the United States 
he sailed, as first lieutenant, in the Experiment, 
commanded by Captain Charles Stewart. 
They were again stationed in the West Indies, 
and afforded great protection to the American 
commerce in that quarter. They had several 
engagements with French privateers, and were 
always successful, insomuch that they became 
the terror of those marauders of the ocean, and 
effectually controlled their rapacity and kept 
them quiet in port. The gallant and lamented 
Trippe was second lieutenant of the Experzment 
at the time. 

When the first squadron was ordered for the 
Mediterranean, Porter sailed as first lieutenant 
of the schooner Zxterprise, Captain Stewart. 
In this cruise they encountered a Tripolitan 
corsair of very superior force ; a severe battle 
ensued in which the enemy suffered great 
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slaughter, and was compelled to surrender, 
while our ship received but little injury. In 
this brilliant action Porter acquired much rep- 
utation from the conspicuous part he acted. 
He afterwards served on board of different 
ships on the Mediterranean station, and distin- 
guished himself by his intrepidity and zeal 
whenever an opportunity presented. On one 
occasion he commanded an expedition of boats 
sent to destroy some vessels laden with wheat, 
at anchor in the harbor of old Tripoli; the ser- 
vice was promptly and effectually performed ; 
in the engagement he received a musket-ball 
through his left thigh. 

Shortly after recovering from his wound he 
was transferred from the Vew York to the Phil- 
adelphia, Captain Bainbridge, as first lieuten- 
ant. ‘The frigate was then lying at Gibraltar, 
when he joined her in September, 1803. She 
soon after sailed for the blockade of Tripoli. 
No event took place worthy of mention until 
the 31st of October. Nearly a week previous 
to this ill-fated day, the weather had been 
tempestuous, which rendered it prudent to keep 
the ship off the land. The 31st opened with 
all the splendor of a Sicilian morning; the 
promise of a more delightful day never ap- 
peared. The land was just observed, when a 
sail was descried making for the harbor, with 
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a pleasant easterly breeze. It was soon ascer- 
tained to be an armed ship of the enemy, and 
all sail was set in chase. After an ineffectual 
pursuit of several leagues, Captain Bainbridge 
had just given orders to haul off, when the 
frigate grounded. Every expedient that skill 
or courage could devise to float or defend her, 
was successively resorted to, butin vain. The 
particulars of this unfortunate affair are too 
generally known to need a minute recital ; it 
is sufficient to add that this noble ship and her 
gallant crew were surrendered to a barbarous 
and dastardly enemy, whose only motive in 
warfare is the hope of plunder. Throughout 
the long and dreary confinement which ensued, 
in the dungeons of Tripoli, Porter never suffered 
himself for a moment to sink into despondency ; 
but supported the galling indignities and hard- 
ships of his situation with equanimity and even 
cheerfulness. A seasonable supply of books 
served to beguile the hours of imprisonment, 
and enabled him even to turn them to advan- 
tage. He closely applied himself to the study 
of ancient and modern history, biography, the 
French language, and drawing ; in which art, 
so useful to a seaman, he has made himself 
considerably proficient. He also sedulously 
cultivated the theory of his profession, and 
improved the junior officers by his frequent 
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instructions, representing the manceuvres of 
fleets in battle by means of small boards 
ingeniously arranged. He was active in 
promoting any plan of labor or amusement 
that could ameliorate the situation or dispel 
the gloomy reflections of his companions. By 
these means captivity was robbed of its heaviest 
evils, that dull monotony that wearies the 
spirits, and that mental inactivity that engen- 
ders melancholy and hypochondria. 

An incident which occurred during his con- 
finement deserves to be mentioned, as being 
highly creditable to Lieutenant Porter. Un- 
der the rooms occupied by the officers was a 
long dark passage, through which the Ameri- 
can sailors, who were employed in public la- 
bor, frequently passed to different parts of the 
castle. Their conversation being repeatedly 
heard as they passed to and fro, some one made 
a small hole in the wall to communicate with 
them. For some days a constant intercourse 
was kept up, by sending down notes tied to a 
string. Some persons, however, indiscreetly 
entering into conversation with the seamen, 
were overheard, and information immediately 
carried to the Bashaw. Ina few minutes the 
bolts of the prison door were heard to fly back 
with unwonted violence, and Sassi (chief officer 
of the castle) rushed furiously in. His features 
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were distorted, and his voice almost inarticu- 
late with passion. He demanded in a vehe- 
ment tone of voice by whom or whose authority 
the wall had been opened; when Porter ad- 
vanced with a firm step and composed counte- 
nance, and replied, ‘‘I alone am responsible.’’ 
He was abruptly and rudely hurried from the 
prison, and the-gate was again closed. This 
generous self-devotion, while it commanded the 
admiration of his companions, heightened their 
anxiety for his fate; apprehending some act 
of violence from the impetuous temper and 
absolute power of the Bashaw. Their fears, 
however, were appeased by the return of Porter, 
after considerable detention ; having been dis- 
missed without any further severity through 
the intercession of the minister Mahomet 
Dghies, who had on previous occasions shown 
a friendly disposition towards the prisoners. 
It is unnecessary here to dwell on the various 
incidents that occurred in this tedious captivity, 
and of the many ingenious and adventurous 
plans of escape, devised and attempted by our 
officers, in all which Porter took an active and 
prominent part. When peace was at length 
made, and they were restored to light and 
liberty, he embarked with his companions for 
Syracuse, where a court of inquiry was held 
on the loss of the Philadelphia. After an 
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honorable acquittal he was appointed to the 
command of the United States brig Enterprise, 
and soon after was ordered by Commodore 
Rodgers to proceed to Tripoli, with permission 
to cruise along the shore of Bengazi, and to 
visit the ruins of Leptis Magna, anciently a 
Roman colony. He was accompanied in this 
expedition by some of his friends, and after a 
short and pleasant passage, anchored near the 
latter place. They passed three days in wan- 
dering among the mouldering remains of 
Roman taste and grandeur ; and excavated in 
such places as seemed to promise a reward for 
their researches. A number of ancient coins 
and cameos were found, and, among other 
curiosities, were two statues in tolerable pres- 
ervation,—the one a warrior, the other a 
female figure, of beautiful white marble and 
excellent workmanship. Verd-antique pillars, 
of large size, formed of a single piece, and un- 
broken, were scattered along the shores. Near 
the harbor stood a lofty and elegant building, 
of which Lieutenant Porter took a drawing ; 
from its situation and form it was supposed to 
have been a Pharos. The awning under which 
the party dined was spread on the site, and 
among the fallen columns of a temple of Jupiter, 
and a zest was given to the repast by the clas- 
sical ideas awakened by surrounding objects. 
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While in command of the Enterprise, and at 
anchor in the port of Malta, an English sailor 
came alongside and insulted the officers and 
crew by abusive language; Captain Porter 
overhearing the scurrilous epithets he vocifer- 
ated, ordered a boatswain’s mate to seize him 
and give him a flogging at the gangway. 
This well-merited chastisement excited the in- 
dignation of the Governor of Malta, who con- 
sidered it a daring outrage, and gave orders 
that the forts should not permit the Enterprise 
to depart. No sooner was Captain Porter in- 
formed of it, than he got his vessel ready for 
action, weighed anchor, and with lighted 
matches and every man at his station, with 
the avowed determination of firing upon the 
town if attacked, sailed between the batteries 
and departed unmolested. 

Shortly after this occurrence, in passing 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, he was at- 
tacked by twelve Spanish gun-boats, who either 
mistook, or pretended to mistake, his vessel for 
a British brig. The calmness of the weather, 
the weight of their metal, and the acknow- 
ledged accuracy of their aim, made the odds 
greatly against him. As soon, however, as he 
was able to near them, they were assailed with 
such rapid and well-directed volleys as quickly 
compelled them to shear off. This affair took 
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place in sight of Gibraltar, and in presence of 
several ships of the British navy ; it was there- 
fore a matter of notoriety, and spoken of in 
terms of the highest applause. 

After an absence of five years, passed in un- 
remitted and arduous service, Captain Porter 
returned to the United States, and shortly after 
was married to Miss Anderson, daughter of 
the member of Congress of that name from 
Pennsylvania. Being appointed to the com- 
mand of the flotilla on the New Orleans sta- 
tion, he discharged, with faithfulness and 
activity, the irksome duty of enforcing the 
embargo and non-intercourse laws. He like- 
wise performed an important service to his 
country, by ferreting out and capturing a 
pirate, a native of France, who, in a small 
well-armed schooner, had for some time infested 
the Chesapeake ; and who, growing bolder by 
impunity, had committed many acts of depre- 
dation, until his maraudings became so serious 
as to attract the attention of Government. 

While commanding on the Orleans station, 
the father of Captain Porter died, an officer 
under his command. He had lived to see the 
wish of his heart fulfilled, in beholding his 
son a skilful and enterprising sailor, rising 
rapidly in his profession, and in the estimation 
of his country. 
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The climate of New Orleans disagreeing 
with the health of Captain Porter and his 
family, he solicited to be ordered to some other 
station, and was, accordingly, appointed to the 
command of the Zssex frigate, at Norfolk. 

At the time of the declaration of war against 
England, the Assex was undergoing repairs at 
New York, and the celerity with which she 
was fitted for sea reflected great credit on her 
commander. Onthe 3dof July, 1812, he sailed 
from Sandy Hook ona cruise, which was not 
marked by any incident of consequence, ex- 
cepting the capture of the British sloop-of-war 
Alert, Captain Laugharne. Either undervalu- 
ing the untried prowess of our tars, or mis- 
taking the force of the Zssex, she ran down on 
her weather quarter, gave three cheers and 
commenced an action. In a few minutes she 
struck her colors, being cut to pieces, with 
three men wounded, and seven feet of water in 
her hold. To relieve himself from the great 
number of prisoners, taken in this and former 
prizes, Captain Porter made a cartel of the 
Alert, with orders to proceed to St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, and thence to New York. She 
arrived safe, being the first ship-of-war taken 
from the enemy, and her flag the first British 
flag sent to the seat of Government during 
the present war. 
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Having returned to the United States and 
refitted, he again proceeded to sea, from the 
Delaware, on the 27th of October, 1812, and 
repaired, agreeably to instructions from Com- 
modore Bainbridge, to the coast of Brazil, 
where different places of rendezvous had been 
arranged between them. In the course of his 
cruise on this coast he captured His Britannic 
Majesty’s packet JVocton, and after taking out 
of her about 11,000 pounds sterling in specie, 
ordered her for America. Hearing of Com- 
modore Bainbridge’s victorious action with the 
Java, which would oblige him to return to 
port, and of the capture of the Hornet by the 
Montagu, and learning that there was a con- 
siderable augmentation of British force on the 
coast, and several ships in pursuit of him, he 
abandoned his hazardous cruising ground, and 
stretched away to the southward, scouring the 
coast as far as Rio de la Plata. From thence 
he shaped his course for the Pacific Ocean, 
and, after suffering greatly from want of pro- 
visions, and heavy gales off Cape Horn, arrived 
at Valparaiso, on the 14th of March, 1813. 
Having victualled his ship, he ran down the 
coast of Chili and Peru, and fell in with a 
Peruvian corsair, having on board twenty-four 
Americans, as prisoners, the crews of two 
whaling ships, which she had taken on the 
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coast of Chili. The Peruvian captain justified 
his conduct on the plea of being an ally of 
Great Britain, and the expectation likewise of 
a speedy war between Spain and the United 
States. Finding him resolved to persist in 
similar aggressions, Captain Porter threw all 
his guns and ammunition into the sea, liberated 
the Americans, and wrote a respectful letter to 
the viceroy explaining his reasons for so doing, 
which he delivered to the captain. He then 
proceeded to Lima, and luckily recaptured one 
of the American vessels as she was entering 
the port. 

After this he cruised for several months in 
the Pacific, inflicting immense injury on the 
British commerce in those waters. He was 
particularly destructive to the shipping em- 
ployed in the spermaceti whale fishery. A 
great number with valuable cargoes were cap- 
tured ; two were given up to the prisoners; 
three sent to Valparaiso and laid up; three 
sent to America; one of them he retained as a 
store-ship, and another he equipped with 
twenty guns, called her the Essex, /r., and 
gave the command of her to Lieutenant Downes. 
Most of these ships mounted several guns, and 
had numerous crews; and as several of them 
were captured by boats or by prizes, the officers 
and men of the Zssex had frequent opportuni- 
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ties of showing their skill and courage, and of 
acquiring experience and confidence in naval 
conflict. 

Having now a little squadron under his com- 
mand, Captain Porter became a complete terror 
in those seas. As his numerous prizes sup- 
plied him abundantly with provisions, clothing, 
medicine, and naval stores of every description, 
he was enabled for a long time to keep the sea, 
without sickness or inconvenience to his crew; 
living entirely on the enemy, and being enabled 
to make considerable advances of pay to his 
officers and crew without drawing on Govern- 
ment. The unexampled devastation achieved 
by his daring enterprises, not only spread alarm 
throughout the ports of the Pacific, but even 
occasioned great uneasiness in Great Britain. 
The merchants, who had any property afloat 
in this quarter, trembled with apprehension 
for its fate ; the underwriters groaned at the 
catalogue of captures brought by every advice, 
while the pride of the nation was sorely in- 
censed at beholding a single frigate lording it 
over the Pacific, roving about the ocean in saucy 
defiance of their thousand ships; revelling in 
the spoils of boundless wealth, and almost 
banishing the British flag from those regions, 
where it had so long waved proudly predom- 
inant. 
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Numerous ships were sent out to the Pacific 
in pursuit of him; others were ordered to 
cruise in the China seas, off New Zealand, 
Timor, and New Holland, and a frigate sent 
to the River La Plata. The manner in which 
Captain Porter cruised, however, completely 
baffled pursuit. Keeping in the open seas, or 
lurking among the numerous barren and deso- 
late islands that form the Galapagos group, and 
never touching on the American coast, he left 
no traces by which he could be followed; ru- 
mor, while it magnified his exploits, threw his 
pursuers at fault; they were distracted by 
vague accounts of captures made at different 
places, and of frigates supposed to be the Zssex 
hovering at the same time off different coasts 
and haunting different islands. 

In the meanwhile Porter, though wrapped 
in mystery and uncertainty himself, yet re- 
ceived frequent and accurate accounts of his 
enemies, from the various prizes which he 
had taken. Lieutenant Downes, also, who had 
convoyed the prizes to Valparaiso, on his 
return brought advices of the expected arrival 
of Commodore Hillyar in the Phebe frigate, 
rating thirty-six guns, accompanied by two 
sloops-of-war. Glutted with spoil and havoc, 
and sated with the easy and inglorious capt- 
ures of merchant-men, Captain Porter now 
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felt eager for an opportunity to meet the 
enemy on equal terms, and to signalize his 
cruise by some brilliant achievement. Hav- 
ing been nearly a year at sea, he found that 
his ship would require some repairs, to enable 
her to face the foe; he repaired, therefore, 
accompanied by several of his prizes, to the 
Island of Nooaheevah, one of the Washing- 
ton group, discovered by a Captain Ingraham 
of Boston. Here he landed, took formal pos- 
session of the island in the name of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and gave it the 
name of Madison’s Island. He found it large, 
populous, and fertile, abounding with the 
necessaries of life ; the natives in the vicinity 
of the harbor which he had chosen received 
him in the most friendly manner, and sup- 
plied him with abundance of provisions. Dur- 
ing his stay at this place he had several 
encounters with some hostile tribes on the 
island, whom he succeeded in reducing to 
subjection. Having calked and completely 
overhauled the ship, made for her a new set 
of water-casks, and taken on board from the 
prizes provisions and stores for upwards of 
four months, he sailed for the coast of Chili 
on the 12th December, 1813. Previous to 
sailing he secured the three prizes which had 
accompanied him, under the guns of a battery 
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erected for their protection, and left them in 
charge of Lieutenant Gamble of the marines 
and twenty-one men, with orders to proceed 
to Valparaiso after a certain period. 

After cruising on the coast of Chili with- 
out success, he proceeded to Valparaiso, in 
hopes of falling in with Commodore Hillyar, 
or, if disappointed in this wish, of capturing 
some merchant ships said to be expected from 
England. While at anchor at this port Com- 
modore Hillyar arrived, having long been 
searching in vain for the Zssex, and almost 
despairing of ever meeting with her. Con- 
trary to the expectations of Captain Porter, 
however, Commodore Hillyar, beside his own 
frigate, superior in itself to the FAssex, was 
accompanied by the Cherub sloop-of-war, 
strongly armed and manned. These ships, 
having been sent out expressly to seek for 
the Assex, were in prime order and equip- 
ment, with picked crews, and hoisted flags 
bearing the motto, ‘‘ God and country, British 
sailors’ best rights : tractors offend both.’’ ‘This 
was in opposition to Porter’s motto of ‘‘ Free 
trade and sailors’ rights,’’ and the latter part 
of it suggested doubtless, by error industri- 
ously cherished, that our crews are chiefly 
composed of English seamen. In reply to 
this motto Porter hoisted at his mizzen, ‘‘ God, 
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our country, and liberty : tyrants offend them.”’ 
On entering the harbor the Phebe fell foul of 
the Assex in such manner as to lay her at the 
mercy of Captain Porter ; out of respect, how- 
ever, to the neutrality of the port, he did not 
take advantage of her exposed situation. This 
forbearance was afterwards acknowledged by 
Commodore Hillyar, and he passed his word 
of honor to observe like conduct while they 
remained in port. They continued, therefore, 
while in harbor and on shore, in the mutual 
exchange of courtesies and kind offices that 
should characterize the private intercourse 
between civilized and generous enemies. And 
the crews of the respective ships often min- 
gled together and passed nautical jokes and 
pleasantries from one to the other. 

On getting their provisions on board, the 
Phebe and Cherub went off the port, where 
they cruised for six weeks, rigorously block- 
ading Captain Porter. Their united force 
amounted to 81 guns and 500 men, in addi- 
tion to which they took on board the crew 
of an English letter of marque lying in port. 
The force of the ssex consisted of but 46 
guns, all of which, excepting six long twelves, 
were 32-pound carronades, only serviceable in 
close fighting. Her crew, having been much 
reduced by the manning of prizes, amounted 
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to but 255 men. The Zssex, /r., being only 
intended as a store-ship, mounted ten 18-pound 
carronades and ten short sixes, with a com- 
plement of only 60 men. 

This vast superiority of force on the part of 
the enemy prevented all chance of encounter 
on anything like equal terms, unless by ex- 
press covenant hetween the commanders. Cap- 
tain Porter, therefore, endeavored repeatedly 
to provoke a challenge (the inferiority of his 
frigate to the Phebe not justifying him in mak- 
ing the challenge himself), but without effect. 
He tried frequently also to bring the Phebe 
into single action; but this Commodore Hill- 
yar warily avoided, and always kept his ships 
so close together as to frustrate Captain Por- 
ter’s attempts. This conduct of Commodore 
Hillyar has been sneered at by many as un- 
worthy a brave officer; but it should be con- 
sidered that he had more important objects to 
effect than the mere exhibition of individual 
or national prowess. His instructions were to 
crush a noxious foe, destructive to the com- 
merce of his country; he was furnished with 
a force competent to this duty ; and having 
the enemy once within his power, he had no 
right to waive his superiority, and, by meeting 
him on equal footing, give him a chance to 
conquer, and continue his work of destruction. 
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Finding it impossible to bring the enemy to 
equal combat, and fearing the arrival of addi- 
tional force, which he understood was on the 
way, Captain Porter determined to put to sea 
the first opportunity that should present. A 
rendezvous was accordingly appointed for the 
Essex, Jr., and having ascertained by repeated 
trials that the ssex was a superior sailor to 
either of the blockading ships, it was agreed 
that she should let the enemy chase her off ; 
thereby giving the ZAssex, /r., an opportunity 
of escaping. 

On the next day, the 28th of March, the 
wind came on to blow fresh from the south- 
ward, and the Zssex parted her larboard cable 
and dragged her starboard anchor directly out 
to sea. Not a moment was lost in getting sail 
on the ship; but perceiving that the enemy 
was close in with the point forming the west 
side of the bay, and that there was a possibil- 
ity of passing to windward, and escaping to 
sea by superior sailing, Captain Porter re- 
solved to hazard the attempt. He accordingly 
took in his top-gallant sails and braced up for 
the purpose; but most unfortunately, on round- 
ing the point, a heavy squall struck the ship 
and carried away her main-topmast, precipi- 
tating the men who were aloft into the sea, 
who were drowned. Both ships now gave 
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chase, and the crippled state of his ship left 
Porter no alternative but to endeavor to regain 
the port. Finding it impossible to get back to 
the common anchorage, he ran close into a 
small bay about three quarters of a mile to 
leeward of the battery, on the east of the har- 
bor, and let go his anchor within pistol-shot 
of the shore. Supposing the enemy would, 
as formerly, respect the neutrality of the place, 
he considered himself secure, and thought only 
of repairing the damages he had sustained. 
The wary and menacing approach of the hos- 
tile ships, however, displaying their motto 
flags, and having jacks at all their masts’ 
heads, soon showed him the real danger of his 
situation. With all possible despatch he got 
his ship ready for action, and endeavored to 
get a spring on his cable, but had not suc- 
ceeded, when, at 54 minutes past 3 P.m., the 
enemy commenced an attack. 

At first the Phebe lay herself under his stern 
and the Cherud on his starboard bow ; but the 
latter soon finding herself exposed to a hot 
fire, bore up and ran under his stern also, 
where both ships kept upa severe and raking 
fire. Captain Porter succeeded three different 
times in getting springs on his cables, for the 
purpose of bringing his broadside to bear on 


the enemy, but they were as often shot away 
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by the excessive fire to which he was exposed. 
He was obliged, therefore, to rely for defence 
against this tremendous attack merely on three 
long twelve-pounders, which he had run out 
of the stern ports, and which were worked with 
such bravery and skill as in half an hour to do 
great injury to both the enemy’s ships and in- 
duce them to hale off and repair damages. It 
was evidently the intention of Commodore 
Hillyar to risk nothing from the daring cour- 
age of his antagonist, but to take the Essex at 
as cheap a rate as possible. AJl his manceu- 
vres were deliberate and wary ; he saw his an- 
tagonist completely at his mercy, and prepared 
to cut him up in the safest and surest manner. 
In the meantime the situation of the Zssex was 
galling and provoking in the extreme; crip- 
pled and shattered, with many killed and 
wounded, she lay awaiting the convenience 
of the enemy, to renew the scene of slaughter, 
with scarce a hope of escape or revenge. Her 
brave crew, however, in place of being dis- 
heartened, were aroused to desperation, and 
by hoisting ensigns in their rigging, and jacks 
in different parts of the ship, evinced their de- 
fiance and determination to hold out to the 
last. 

The enemy having repaired his damages, now 
placed himself with both his ships, on the star- 
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board quarter of the Essex, out of reach of her 
carronades, and where her stern guns could not 
he brought to bear. Here he kept up a most 
destructive fire, which it was not in Captain 
Porter’s power to return ; the latter, therefore, 
saw no hope of injuring him without getting 
under way and becoming the assailant. From 
the mangled state of his rigging he could set 
no other sail than the flying jib ; this he caused 
to be hoisted, cut his cable, and ran down on 
both ships, with an intention of laying the 
Phebe on board. 

For a short time he was enabled to close with 
the enemy, and the firing on both sides was tre- 
mendous. The decks of the Zssex were strewed 
with dead, and her cockpit filled with wounded ; 
she had been several times on fire, and was in 
fact a perfect wreck ; still a feeble hope sprung 
up that she might be saved, in consequence of 
the Cherub being compelled to haul off by her 
crippled state; she did not return to close ac- 
tion again, but kept up a distant firing with 
her long guns. The disabled state of the Essex, 
however, did not permit her to take advantage 
of this circumstance ; for want of sail she was 
unable to keep at close quarters with the Ph@be, 
who, edging off, chose the distance which best 
suited her long guns, and kept up a tremendous 
fire, which made dreadful havoc among our 
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crew. Many of the guns of the Lssex were 
rendered useless, and many had their whole 
crews destroyed ; they were manned from those 
that were disabled, and one gun in particular 
was three times manned ; fifteen men were slain 
at it in the course of the action, though the 
captain of it escaped with only a slight wound. 
Captain Porter now gave up all hope of closing 
with the enemy, but finding the wind favorable, 
determined to run his ship on shore, land the 
crew, and destroy her. He had approached 
within musket-shot of the shore, and had every 
prospect of succeeding, when in an instant the 
wind shifted from the land, and drove her down 
upon the Phebe, exposing her again to a dread- 
ful raking fire. The ship was now totally un- 
manageable; yet as her head was toward the 
enemy, and he to leeward, Captain Porter again 
perceived a faint hope of boarding. At this 
moment Lieutenant Downes of the Assex, /r., 
came on board to receive orders, expecting that 
Captain Porter would soon be a prisoner. His 
services could be of no avail in the deplorable 
state of the Assex, and finding, from the ene- 
my’s putting his helm up, that the last attempt 
at boarding would not succeed, Captain Porter 
directed him, after he had been ten minutes on 
board, to return to his own ship, to be prepared 
for defending and destroying her in case of at- 
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tack. He took with him several of the wounded, 
leaving three of his boat’s crew on board to 
make room for them. The Cherub kept up a 
hot freon him during his return. The slaughter 
on board of the Zssex now became horrible ; the 
enemy continued to rake her, while she was 
unable to bring a gun to bearinreturn. Still her 
commander, with an obstinacy that bordered 
on desperation, persisted in the unequal and 
almost hopeless conflict. Every expedient that 
a fertile and inventive mind could suggest was 
resorted to, in the forlorn hope that they might 
yet be enabled by some lucky chance to escape 
from the grasp of the foe. A hawser was bent 
to the sheet anchor, and the anchor cut from 
the bows, to bring the ship’s head round. This 
succeeded; the broadside of the Assex was 
again brought to bear; and as the enemy was 
much crippled and unable to hold his own, Cap- 
tain Porter thought she might drift out of gun- 
shot before he discovered that he had anchored. 
The hawser, however, unfortunately parted, 
and with it failed the last lingering hope of the 
Essex. 'The ship had taken fire several times 
during the action, but at this moment her situa- 
tion was awful. She was on fire both forward 
and aft; the flames were bursting up each 
hatchway ; a large quantity of powder below 
exploded, and word was given that the fire was 
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near the magazine. ‘Thus surrounded by hor- 
rors, without any chance of saving the ship, 
Captain Porter turned his attention to rescuing 
as many of his brave companions as possible. 
Finding his distance from the shore did not 
exceed three quarters of a mile, he hoped many 
would be able to save themselves should the 
ship blow up. His boats had been cut to pieces 
by the enemy’s shot, but he advised such as 
could swim to jump overboard and make for 
shore. Some reached it, some were taken by 
the enemy, and some perished in the attempt ; 
but most of this loyal and gallant crew pre- 
ferred sharing the fate of their ship and their 
commander. 

Those who remained on board now endeav- 
ored to extinguish the flames, and having suc- 
ceeded, went again to the guns and kept upa 
firing for a few minutes; but the crew had by 
this time become so weakened that all further 
resistance was in vain. Captain Porter sum- 
moned a consultation of the officers of divisions, 
but was surprised to find only Acting Lieuten- 
ant Stephen Decatur M’Knight remaining ; of 
the others some had been killed, others knocked 
overboard, and others carried below disabled 
by severe wounds. The accounts from every 
part of the ship were deplorable in the extreme ; 
representing her in the most shattered and 
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crippled condition, in imminent danger of 
sinking, and so crowded with the wounded 
that even the berth-deck could contain no 
more, and many were killed while under the 
surgeon’s hands. In the meanwhile the en- 
emy, in consequence of the smoothness of the 
water and his secure distance, was enabled to 
keep up a deliberate and constant fire, aiming 
with coolness and certainty as if firing at a 
target, and hitting the hull at every shot. At 
length, utterly despairing of saving the ship, 
Captain Porter was compelled, at 20 minutes 
past 6 P.M., to give the painful order to strike 
the colors. It is probable the enemy did not 
perceive that the ship had surrendered, for he 
continued firing ; several men were killed and 
wounded in different parts of the ship, and 
Captain Porter, thinking he intended to show 
no quarter, was about to rehoist his flag and to 
fight until he sunk, when the enemy desisted 
his attack ten minutes after the surrender. 
The foregoing account of this battle is taken 
almost verbatim from the letter of Captain 
Porter to the Secretary of the Navy. Making 
every allowance for its being a partial state- 
ment, this must certainly have been one of the 
most sanguinary and obstinately contested ac- 
tions on naval record. The loss of the Essex 
is a sufficient testimony of the desperate bra- 
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very with which she was defended. Out of 255 
men which comprised her crew, fifty-eight 
were killed; thirty-nine wounded severely ; 
twenty-seven slightly, and thirty-one missing, 
—making in all 154. She was completely cut 
to pieces, and so covered with the dead and 
dying, with mangled limbs, with brains and 
blood, and all the ghastly images of pain and 
death, that the officer who came on board to 
take possession of her, though accustomed to 
scenes of slaughter, was struck with sickening 
horror, and fainted at the shocking spectacle. 

Thousands of the inhabitants of Valparaiso 
were spectators of the battle, covering the 
neighboring heights ; for it was fought so near 
the shore that some of the shot even struck 
among the citizens, who, in the eagerness of 
their curiosity, had ventured down upon the 
beach. Touched by the forlorn situation of 
the £ssex, and filled with admiration at the 
unflagging spirit and persevering bravery of 
her commander and crew, a generous anxiety 
ran throughout the multitude for their fate; 
bursts of delight arose when, by any vicissitude 
of battle, or prompt expedient, a chance seemed 
to turn up in their favor; and the eager spec- 
tators were seen to wring their hands, and 
utter groans of sympathy, when the transient 
hope was defeated, and the gallant little frigate 
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once more became an unresisting object of 
deliberate slaughter. 

It is needless to mention particularly the 
many instances of individual valor and mag- 
nanimity among both the officers and common 
sailors of the Zssex ,; their general conduct 
bears ample testimony to their heroism ; and 
it will hereafter be a sufficient distinction for 
any man to prove that he was present in that 
battle. Every action that we have fought at 
sea has gone to destroy some envious shade 
which the enemy has attempted to cast on our 
rising reputation. After the affair of the Argus 
and the Felican, it was asserted that our sailors 
were brave only while successful and unhurt, 
but that the sight of slaughter filled them with 
dismay. In this battle it has been proved 
that they are capable of the highest exercise 
of courage,—that of standing unmoved among 
incessant carnage, without being able to return 
a shot, and destitute of a hope of ultimate 
success. 

Though, from the distance and positions 
which the enemy chose, this battle was chiefly 
fought on our part by six 12-pounders only, 
yet great damage was done to the assailing 
ships. Their masts and yards were badly 
crippled, their hulls much cut up; the Phebe, 
especially, received eighteen 12-pound shot be- 
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low her water-line, some three feet under water. 
Their loss in killed and wounded was not as- 
certained, but must have been severe ; the first 
lieutenant of the Phebe was killed, and Cap- 
tain Tucker, of the Cherub, was severely 
wounded. It was with some difficulty that the 
Phebe and the Essex could be kept afloat until 
they anchored the next morning in the port of 
Valparaiso. 

Much indignation has been expressed against 
Commodore Hillyar for his violation of the 
laws of nations, and of his private agreement 
with Captain Porter, by attacking him in the 
neutral waters of Valparaiso. Waving all 
discussion of these points, it may barely be 
observed, that his cautious attack, with a vastly 
superior force, on a crippled ship, which, rely- 
ing on his forbearance, had placed herself in a 
most defenceless situation, and which for six 
weeks previous had offered him fair fight, on 
advantageous terms, though it may reflect great 
credit on his prudence, yet certainly furnishes 
no triumph to a brave and generous mind. 
Aware, however, of that delicacy which ought 
to be observed towards the character even of 
an enemy, it is not the intention of the writer 
to assail that of Commodore Hillyar. Indeed, 
his conduct after the battle entitles him to 
high encomium ; he showed the greatest hu- 
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manity to the wounded, and, as Captain Porter 
acknowledges, endeavored as much as lay in 
his power to alleviate the distresses of war by 
the most generous and delicate deportment 
towards both the officers and crew, command- 
ing that the property of every person should 
be respected. Captain Porter and his crew 
were paroled, and permitted to return to the 
United Statesin the Essex, /r., her armament 
being previously taken out. On arriving off 
the port of New York, they were overhauled 
by the Saturn razee, the authority of Commo- 
dore Hillyar to grant a passport was questioned, 
and the Essex, /r., detained. Captain Porter 
then told the boarding officer that he gave up 
his parole, and considered himself a prisoner 
of war, and as such should use all means of 
escape. In consequence of this threat the 
Essex, Jr., was ordered to remain all night 
under the lee of the Saturyn, but the next 
morning Captain Porter put off in his boat, 
though thirty miles from shore ; and, notwith- 
standing he was pursued by the Saturn, 
effected his escape and landed safely on Long 
Island. His reception in the United States 
has been such as his great services and distin- 
guished valor deserved. The various interest- 
ing and romantic rumors that had reached 
this country concerning him, during his cruise 
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in the Pacific, had excited the curiosity of the 
public to see this modern Sindbad ; on arriving 
in New York his carriage was surrounded by 
the populace, who took out the horses, and 
dragged him, with shouts and acclamations, 
to his lodgings. 

The length to which this article has already 
been extended, notwithstanding the brevity 
with which many interesting circumstances 
have been treated, forbids any further remarks 
on the character and services of Captain Por- 
ter. They are sufficiently illustrated in the 
foregoing summary of his eventful life, and 
particularly in the history of his last cruise, 
which was conducted with wonderful enter- 
prise, fertility of expedient, consummate sea- 
manship, and daring courage. In his single 
ship he has inflicted more injury on the com- 
merce of the enemy than all the rest of the 
Navy put together ; not merely by actual de- 
vastation, but by the general insecurity and 
complete interruption which he occasioned to 
an extensive and invaluable branch of British 
trade. His last action, also, though it termi- 
nated in the loss of his frigate, can scarcely be 
considered as unfortunate, inasmuch as it has 
given a brilliancy to his own reputation, and 
wreathed fresh honors around the name of the 
American sailor. 
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lamentable truth, that they seldom receive 

impartial justice from the world while liv- 

ing. The grave seems to be the ordeal to 
which their names must be subjected, and 
from whence, if worthy of immortality, they 
rise with pure and imperishable lustre. Here 
many, who have flourished in unmerited pop- 
ularity, descend iuto oblivion; and it may 
literally be said, that, ‘‘they rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow them.’’ 
Here likewise, many an ill-starred author, after 
struggling with penury and neglect, and starv- 
ing through a world which he has enriched by 
his talents, sinks to rest, and becomes a theme 
of universal admiration and regret. The sneers 
of the cynical, the detractions of the envious, the 
scoffings of theignorant, are silenced at the hal- 
lowed precincts of the tomb; and the world 
awakens to a sense of his value, when he is re- 
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moved beyond its patronage forever. Monu- 
ments are erected to his memory, books are 
written in his praise, and thousands will de- 
vour with avidity the biography of a man, 
whose life was passed unheeded before their 
eyes. He is like some canonized saint, at 
whose shrine treasures are lavished, and clouds 
of incense offered, though, while living, the 
slow hand of charity withheld the pittance 
that would have soothed his miseries. 

But this tardiness in awarding merit its due, 
this preference continually shown to departed, 
over living authors, of perhaps superior excel- 
lence, may be attributed to a more charitable 
source than that of envy or ill-nature. The 
latter are continually before our eyes, exposed 
to the full glare of scrutinizing familiarity. We 
behold them subject to the same foibles and 
frailties with ourselves, and, from the constitu- 
tional delicacy of their minds, and their irrita- 
ble sensibilities, prone to more than ordinary 
caprices. The former, on the contrary, are 
seen only through the magic medium of their 
works. We form our opinion of the whole 
flow of their minds, and the tenor of their dis- 
positions, from the writings they have left 
behind. We witness nothing of the mental 
exhaustion and languor which followed these 
gushes of genius. We behold the stream only 
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in the fulness of its current, and conclude that 
it has always been equally profound in its 
depth, pure in its wave, and majestic in its 
career. 

With respect to the living writers of Europe, 
however, we may be said, on this side of the 
Atlantic, to be placed in some degree in 
the situation of posterity. The vast ocean that 
rolls between us, like a space of time, removes 
us beyond the sphere of personal favor, per- 
sonal prejudice, or personal familiarity. A 
European work, therefore, appears before us 
depending simply on its intrinsic merits. We 
have no private friendship, or party purpose 
to serve, by magnifying the author’s merits ; 
and, in sober sadness, the humble state of our 
national literature places us far below any 
feeling of national rivalship. 

But, while our local situation thus enables 
us to exercise the enviable impartiality of pos- 
terity, it is evident we must share likewise in 
one of its disadvantages. We are in as com- 
plete ignorance respecting the biography of 
most living authors of celebrity as though they 
had existed ages before our time ; and, indeed, 
are better informed concerning the character 
and lives of the authors who have long since 
passed away, than of those who are actually 
adding to the stores of European literature. 
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A proof of this assertion will be furnished in 
the following sketch, which, unsatisfactory as 
it is, contains all the information we can collect 
concerning a British poet of rare and exquisite 
endowments. 


THomMAS CAMPBELL was born at Glasgow, 
on the 27th of September, 1777. He is the 
youngest son of Mr. Alexander Cambell, late 
merchant of Glasgow ; a gentleman of the 
most unblemished integrity and amiable man- 
ners, who united the scholar and the man of 
business, and, amidst the corroding cares and 
sordid habits of trade, cherished a liberal and 
enthusiastic love of literature. He died at 
a very advanced age, in the spring of 1801, 
and the event is mentioned in the Zdinburgh 
Magazine, with high encomiums on his moral 
and religious character. 

It may not be uninteresting to the American 
reader to know that Mr. Campbell, the poet, 
has very near connections in this country ; and, 
indeed, to this circumstance may be in some 
measure attributed the liberal sentiments he has 
frequently expressed concerning America. His 
father resided, for many years of his youth, at 
Falmouth, in Virginia, but returned to Europe 
about fifty years since. His uncle, who had 
accompanied his father, settled permanently in 
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Virginia, where his family has uniformly main- 
tained a highly respectable character. One of 
his sons was District Attorney under the ad- 
ministration of Washington, and died in 1795. 
He was a man of uncommon talents, and par- 
ticularly distinguished for his eloquence. Rob- 
ert Campbell also, a brother of the poet, settled 
in Virginia, where he married a daughter of 
the celebrated Patrick Henry. He died about 
the year 1808. 

The genius of Mr. Campbell showed itself 
almost in hisinfancy. At the age of seven he 
possessed a vivacity of imagination, and a 
vigor of mind, surprising in such early youth. 
A strong inclination for poetry was already dis- 
cernible in him ; and, indeed, it was not more 
than two years after this that we are told ‘‘ he 
began to try his wiugs.’’ ‘These bright dawn- 
ings of intellect, united to uncommon personal 
beauty, a winning gentleness and modesty of 
manners, and a generous sensibility of heart, 
made him an object of universal favor and 
admiration. 

There is scarcely any obstacle more fatal to 
the full development and useful application 
of talent than an early display of genius. The 
extravagant caresses lavished upon it by the 
light and injudicious, are too apt to beget a 


self-confidence in the possessor, and render him 
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impatient of the painful discipline of study ; 
without which genius, at best, is irregular, 
ungovernable, and ofttimes splendidly erro- 
neous. 

Perhaps there is no country in the world 
where this error is less frequent than in Scot- 
land. The Scotch are a philosophical, close- 
thinking people. Wary and distrustful of 
external appearances and first impressions, 
stern examiners into the wti/ity of things, and 
cautious in dealing out the dole of applause, 
their admiration follows tardily in the rear of 
their judgment, and even when they admire, 
they do it with peculiar rigidity of muscle. 
This spirit of rigorous rationality is peculiarly 
evident in the management of youthful genius ; 
which, instead of meeting with enervating 
indulgence, is treated with a Spartan severity 
of education, tasked to the utmost extent of its 
powers, and made to undergo a long and 
laborious probation before it is permitted to 
emerge into notoriety. The consequence is, 
an uncommon degree of skill and vigor in their 
writers. They are rendered diligent by con- 
stant habits of study, powerful by science, 
graceful by the elegant accomplishments of the 
scholar, and prompt and adroit in the manage- 
ment of their talents by the frequent contests 
and exercises of the schools. 
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From the foregoing observations may be 
gathered the kind of system adopted with re- 
spect to young Campbell. His early display 
of genius, instead of making him the transient 
wonder of the drawing-room, and the enfant 
gaié of the tea-table, consigned him to the rigid 
discipline of the academy. At the ageof seven 
he commenced the study of the Latin language 
under the care of the Rev. David Alison, a 
teacher of distinguished reputation in Scotland. 
At twelve he entered the University of Glasgow, 
and in the following year gained a bursary on 
Bishop Leighton’s foundation, for a translation 
of one of the comedies of Aristophanes, which 
he executed in verse. This triumph was the 
more honorable, from being gained, after a 
hard contest, over a rival candidate of nearly 
twice his age, who was considered one of the 
best scholars in the University. His second 
prize exercise was the translation of a tragedy 
of Aischylus, likewise in verse, which he gained 
without opposition, as none of the students 
would enter the lists with him. He continued 
seven years in the University, during which 
time his talents and application were testified 
by yearly academical prizes. He was particu- 
larly successful in his translations from the 
Greek, in which language he took great de- 
light; and on receiving his last prize for one 
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of these performances, the Greek professor pub- 
licly pronounced it the best that had ever been 
produced in the University. 

Moral philosophy was likewise a favorite 
study with Mr. Campbell; and, indeed, he 
applied himself to gain an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the whole circle of sciences. But 
though, in the prosecution of his studies, he 
attended the academical courses both of law 
and physic, it was merely as objects of curios- 
ity, and branches of general knowledge, for he 
never devoted himself to any particular study 
with a view to prepare himself for a profession. 
On the contrary, his literary passion was al- 
ready so strong, that he could never, for a 
moment, endure the idea of confining himself 
to the dull round of business, or engaging in 
the absorbing pursuits of common life. 

In this he was most probably confirmed by 
the indulgence of a fond father, whose ardent 
love of literature made him regard the promis- 
ing talents of his son with pride and sanguine 
anticipation. At one time, it is true, a part of 
his family expressed a wish that he should be 
fitted for the Church, but this was completely 
overruled by the rest, and he was left, without 
further opposition, to the impulse of his own 
genius and the seductions of the Muse. 

After leaving the University he passed some 
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time among the mountains of Argyleshire, at 
the seat of Colonel Napier, a descendant of 
Napier, Baron Merchiston, the celebrated in- 
ventor of logarithms. It is probable that from 
this gentleman he first imbibed his taste and 
knowledge of the military art, traces of which 
are to be seen throughout his poems. From 
Argyleshire he went to Edinburgh, where the 
reputation he had acquired at the University 
gained him a favorable reception into the dis- 
tinguished circle of science and literature for 
which that city is renowned. Among others 
he was particularly honored by the notice of 
Professors Stewart and Playfair. Nothing 
could be more advantageous for a youthful 
poet, than to commence his career under such 
auspices. ‘To the expansion of mind and ele- 
vation of thought produced by the society of 
such celebrated men, may we ascribe, in a 
great measure, the philosophic spirit and moral 
sublimity displayed in his first production, the 
‘Pleasures of Hope,’’ which was written dur- 
ing his residence at Edinburgh. He was not 
more than twenty when he wrote this justly 
celebrated poem, and it was published in the 
following year. 

The popularity of this work at once intro- 
duced the author to the notice and patronage 
of the first people of Great Britain. At first, 
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indeed, it promised but little pecuniary ad- 
vantage, as he unfortunately disposed of the 
copyright for an inconsiderable sum. This, 
however, was in some measure remedied by 
the liberality of his publisher, who, finding 
that his book ran through two editions in the 
course of a few months, permitted him to 
publish a splendid edition for himself, by which 
means he was enabled, in some measure, to 
participate in the golden harvest of his labors. 

About this time the passion for German 
literature raged in all its violence in Great 
Britain, and the universal enthusiasm with 
which it was admired awakened, in the inquir- 
ing mind of our author, a desire of studying it 
at the fountain head. This, added to his curios- 
ity to visit foreign parts, induced him to embark 
for Germany in the year 1800. He had orig- 
inally fixed upon the college of Jena for his 
first place of residence, but on arriving at 
Hamburg he found, by the public prints, that 
a victory had been gained by the French near 
Ulm, and that Munich and the heart of Bavaria 
were the theatre of an interesting war. ‘‘One 
moment’s sensation,’’ he observes, in a letter 
to a relation in this country, “ the single hope 
of seeing human nature exhibited in its most 
dreadful attitude, overturned my past decisions. 
I got down to the seat of war some weeks 
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before the summer armistice of 1800, and in- 
dulged in what you will call the criminal curi- 
osity of witnessing blood and desolation. 
Never shall time efface from my memory the 
recollection of that hour of astonishment and 
suspended breath, when I stood with the good 
monks of St. Jacob, to overlook a charge of 
Klenaw’s cavalry upon the French under Gren- 
nier, encamped below us. We saw the fire 
given and returned, and heard distinctly the 
sound of the French pas de charge collecting 
the lines to attack in close column. After 
three hours’ awaiting the issue of a severe 
action, a park of artillery was opened just 
beneath the walls of the monastery, and several 
wagoners, that were stationed to convey the 
wounded in spring-wagons, were killed in our 
sight.’’ This awful spectacle he has described 
with all the poet’s fire, in his ‘‘ Battle of 
Hohenlinden ;’’ a poem which perhaps contains 
more grandeur and martial sublimity than is 
to be found anywhere else, in the same compass 
of English poetry. 

Mr. Campbell afterwards proceeded to Rat- 
isbon, where he was at the time it was taken 
possession of by the French, and expected, as 
an Englishman, to be made prisoner; but he 
observes, ‘‘ Moreau’s army was under such 
excellent discipline, and the behavior both of 
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officers and men so civil, that I soon mixed 
among them without hesitation, and formed 
many agreeable acquaintances at the messes 
of their brigade stationed in town, to which 
their chef de brigade often invited me. This 
worthy man, Colonel Le Fort, whose kindness 
I shall ever remember with gratitude, gave me 
a protection to pass through the whole army 
of Moreau.”’ 

After this he visited different parts of Ger- 
many, in the course of which he paid one of 
the casual taxes on travelling ; being plundered 
among the Tyrolese mountains, by a Croat, of 
his clothes, his books, and thirty ducats in gold. 
About midwinter he returned to Hamburg, 
where he remained four months, in the expec- 
tation of accompanying a young gentleman of 
Edinburgh in a tour to Constantinople. His 
unceasing thirst for knowledge, and his habits 
of industrious application, prevented these 
months from passing heavily or unprofitably. 
His time was chiefly employed in reading Ger- 
man, and making himself acquainted with the 
principles of Kant’s philosophy ; from which, 
however, he seems soon to have turned with 
distaste, to the richer and more interesting field 
of German belles-lettres. 

While in Germany an edition of his ‘‘ Pleas- 
ures of Hope’’ was proposed for publication in 
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Vienna, but was forbidden by the court, in 
consequence of those passages which relate to 
Kosciusko, and the partition of Poland. Being 
disappointed in his projected visit to Constan- 
tinople, he returned to England in 1801, after 
nearly a year’s absence, which had been passed 
much to his satisfaction and improvement, and 
had stored his mind with grand and awful im- 
ages. ‘‘I remember,’’ says he, ‘‘ how little I 
valued the art of painting before I got into the 
heart of such impressive scenes; but in Ger- 
many I would have given anything to have 
possessed an art capable of conveying ideas 
inaccessible to speech and writing. Some par- 
ticular scenes were, indeed, rather overcharged 
with that degree of the terrific which oversteps 
the sublime, and I own my flesh yet creeps at 
the recollection of spring-wagons and hospitals ; 
but the sight of Ingolstadt in ruins, or Hohen- 
linden covered with fire, seven miles in circum- 
ference, were spectacles never to be forgotten.’’ 

On returning to England he visited London 
for the first time, where, though unprovided 
with a single letter of introduction, the celeb- 
rity of his writings procured him the immedi- 
ate notice and attentions of the best society. 
His recent visit to the Continent, however, had 
increased rather than gratified his desire to 
travel. He now contemplated another tour, 
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for the purpose of improving himself in the 
knowledge of foreign languages and foreign 
manners, in the course of which he intended 
to visit Italy and pass some time at Rome. 
From this plan he was diverted, most proba- 
bly, by an attachment he formed for a Miss Sin- 
clair, a distant relation, whom he married in 
1803. This change in his situation naturally 
put an end to all his wandering propensities, 
and he removed to Sydenham, in Kent, near 
London, where he has ever since resided, 
devoting himself to literature, and the calm 
pleasures of domestic life. 

He has been enabled to indulge his love of 
study and retirement more comfortably by the 
bounty of his sovereign, who some few years 
since presented him with an annuity of 200/. 
This distinguished mark of royal favor, so 
gratifying to the pride of the poet, and the 
loyal affections of the subject, was wholly spon- 
taneous and unconditional. It was neither 
granted to the importunities of friends at court, 
nor given as a douceur to secure the services of 
the author’s pen, but merely as a testimony 
of royal approbation of his popular poem the 
““Pleasures of Hope.’? Mr. Campbell, both 
before and since, has uniformly been inde- 
pendent in his opinions and writings. 

Though withdrawn from the busy world in 
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his retirement at Sydenham, yet the genius of 
Mr. Campbell, like a true brilliant, occasion- 
ally flashed upon the public eye, in a number 
of exquisite little poems, which appeared in 
the periodical works of the day. Many of 
these he has never thought proper to rescue 
from their perishable repositories. But of those 
which he has formally acknowledged and re- 
published, ‘‘Hohenlinden,’’ ‘‘ Lochiel,’’ the 
‘‘Mariners of England,’’ and the ‘‘ Battle of 
the Baltic,’’ are sufficient of themselves, were 
other evidence wanting, to establish his title 
to the sacred name of Poet. The two last- 
mentioned poems we consider as two of the 
noblest national songs we have ever seen. 
They contain sublime imagery and lofty sen- 
timents, delivered with a ‘‘gallant swelling 
spirit,’ but totally free from that hyperbole 
and national rhodomontade which generally 
disgrace this species of poetry. In the begin- 
ning of 1809 he published his second volume 
of poems, containing ‘‘ Gertrude of Wyoming,”’ 
and several smaller effusions ; since which time 
he has produced nothing of consequence, ex- 
cepting the uncommonly spirited and affecting 
little tale of ‘‘O’Connor’s Child, or The Flower 
of Love Lies Bleeding.’’ 

Of those private and characteristic anecdotes 
which display most strikingly the habits and 
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peculiarities of a writer, we have scarcely any 
to furnish respecting Mr. Campbell. He is 
generally represented to us as being extremely 
studious, but at the same time social in his 
disposition, gentle and endearing in his man- 
ners, and extremely prepossessing in his ap- 
pearance and address. With a delicate and 
even nervous sensibility, and a degree of self- 
difidence that at times is almost painful, he 
shrinks from the glare of notoriety which his 
own works have shed around him, and seems 
ever deprecating criticism, rather than enjoy- 
ing praise. Though his society is courted by 
the most polished and enlightened, among 
whom he is calculated to shine, yet his chief 
delight is in domestic life, in the practice of 
those gentle virtues and bland affections which 
he has so touchingly and eloquently illustrated 
in various passages of his poems. 

That Mr. Campbell has by any means at- 
tained to the summit of his fame, we cannot 
suffer ourselves for a moment to believe. We 
rather look upon the works he has already 
produced as specimens of pure and virgin gold 
from a mine whose treasures are yet to be ex- 
plored. It is true, the very reputation Mr. 
Campbell has acquired may operate as a dis- 
advantage to his future efforts. Public expec- 
tation is a pitiless taskmaster, and exorbitant 
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in its demands. He who has once awakened 
it, must go on in a progressive ratio, surpass- 
ing what he has hitherto done, or the public 
will be disappointed. Under such circum- 
stances an author of common sensibility takes 
up his pen with fear and trembling. A con- 
sciousness that much is expected from him de- 
prives him of.that ease of mind and boldness 
of imagination which are necessary to fine 
writing, and he too often fails from a too great 
anxiety to excel. He is like some youthful 
soldier, who, having distinguished himself by 
a gallant and brilliant achievement, is ever 
afterward fearful of entering on a new enter- 
prise, lest he should tarnish the laurels he has 
won. 

We are satisfied that Mr. Campbell feels this 
very diffidence and solicitude from the uncom- 
mon pains he bestows upon his writings. 
These are scrupulously revised, modelled, and 
retouched over and over, before they are suf- 
fered to go out of his hands, and even then, 
are slowly and reluctantly yielded up to the 
press. This elaborate care may, at times, be 
carried to an excess, so as to produce fastidious- 
ness of style, and an air of too much art and 
labor. It occasionally imparts to the Muse 
the precise demeanor and studied attire of the 
prude, rather than the negligent and bewitch- 
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ing graces of the woodland nymph. A too 
minute attention to finishing is likewise injuri- 
ous to the force and sublimity of a poem. The 
vivid images which are struck off, at a single 
heat, in those glowing moments of inspiration, 
‘‘when the soul is lifted to heaven,’’ are too 
often softened down, and cautiously tamed, in 
the cold hour of correction. As an instance of 
the critical severity which Mr. Campbell exer- 
cises over his productions, we will mention a 
fact within our knowledge, concerning his 
‘* Battle of the Baltic.’’ This ode, as published, 
consists of but five stanzas; these were all that 
his scrupulous taste permitted him to cull out 
of a large number, which we have seen in man- 
uscript. The rest, though full of poetic fire 
and imagery, were timidly consigned by him 
to oblivion. 

But though this scrupulous spirit of revision 
may chance to refine away some of the bold 
touches of his pencil, and to injure some of its 
negligent graces, it is not without its eminent 
advantages. While it tends to produce a terse- 
ness of language, and a remarkable delicacy 
and sweetness of versification, it enables him 
likewise to impart to his productions a vigor- 
ous conciseness of style, a graphical correctness 
of imagery, and a philosophical condensation 
of idea, rarely found in the popular poets of the 
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day. Facility of writing seems to be the bane 
of many modern poets, who too generally in- 
dulge in a ready and abundant versification, 
which, like a flowering vine, overruns their 
subject, and expands through many a weedy 
page. In fact, most of them seem to have 
mistaken carelessness for ease, and redundance 
for luxuriance; they never take pains to con- 
dense and invigorate. Hence we have those 
profuse and loosely written poems, wherein 
the writers, either too feeble or two careless to 
seize at once upon their subject, prefer giving 
it a chase, and hunt it through a labyrinth of 
verses, until it is fairly run down and over- 
powered by a multitude of words. 

Great, therefore, as are the intrinsic merits 
of Mr. Campbell, we are led to estimate them 
the more highly when we consider them as 
beaming forth, like the pure lights of heaven, 
among the meteor exhalations and false fires 
with which our literary atmosphere abounds. 
In an age when we are overwhelmed by an 
abundance of eccentric poetry, and when we are 
confounded by a host of ingenious poets of 
vitiated tastes and frantic fancies, it is really 
cheering and consolatory to behold a writer of 
Mr. Campbell’s genius, studiously attentive to 
please, according to the established laws of 
criticism, as all our good old orthodox writers 
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have pleased before; without setting up a 
standard, and endeavoring to establish a new 
sect, and inculcate some new and lawless doc- 
trine of his own. 

Before concluding this sketch, we cannot 
help pointing to one circumstance, which we 
confess has awakened a feeling of good-will 
toward Mr. Campbell ; though in mentioning 
it we shall do little more, perhaps, than betray 
our own national egotism. He is, we believe, 
the only British poet of eminence that has laid 
the story of a considerable poem in the bosom 
of our country. We allude to his ‘‘ Gertrude 
of Wyoming,’’ which describes the pastoral 
simplicity and innocence, and the subsequent 
woes of one of our little patriarchal hamlets, 
during the troubles of our Revolution. 

We have so long been accustomed to expe- 
perience little else than contumely, misrepresen- 
tation, and very witless ridicule, from the 
British press ; and we have had such repeated 
proofs of the extreme ignorance and absurd 
errors that prevail in Great Britain respecting 
our country and its inbabitants, that, we con- 
fess, we were both surprised and gratified to 
meet with a poet sufficiently unprejudiced to 
conceive an idea of moral excellence and nat- 
ural beauty on this side of the Atlantic. In- 
deed, even this simple show of liberality has 
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drawn on the poet the censures of many nar- 
tow-minded writers, with whom liberality to 
this country isacrime. We are sorry to see 
such pitiful manifestations of hostility towards 
us. Indeed, we must say, that we consider 
the constant acrimony and traduction indulged 
in by the British press toward this country, to 
be as opposite'to the interest, as it is deroga- 
tory to the candor and magnanimity of the na- 
tion. It is operating to widen the difference 
between two nations, which, if left to the im- 
pulse of their own feelings, would naturally 
grow together, and, among the sad changes of 
this disastrous world, be mutual supports and 
comforts to each other. 

Whatever may be the occasional collisions of 
etiquette and interest which will inevitably 
take place between two great commercial na- 
tions, whose property and people are spread far 
and wide on the face of the ocean; whatever 
may be the clamorous expressions of hostility 
vented at such times by our unreflecting popu- 
lace, or rather uttered in their name by a host 
of hireling scribblers, who pretend to speak 
the sentiments of the people ; it is certain that 
the well-educated and well-informed class of 
our citizens entertain a deep-rooted good-will, 
and a rational esteem, for Great Britain. It is 


almost impossible it should be otherwise, In- 
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dependent of those heredity affections, which 
spring up spontaneously for the nation from 
whence we have descended, the single circum- 
stance of imbibing our ideas from the same au- 
thors has a powerful effect in causing an 
attachment. 

The writers of Great Britain are the adopted 
citizens of our country, and though they have 
no legislative voice, exercise an authority over 
our opinions and affections, cherished by long 
habit and matured by affection. In these works 
we have British valor, British magnanimity, 
British might, and British wisdom, continually 
before our eyes, portrayed in the most capti- 
vating colors ; and are thus brought up in con- 
stant contemplation of all that is amiable and 
illustrious in the British character. To these 
works, likewise, we resort, in every varying 
mood of mind, or vicissitude of fortune. They 
are our delight in the hour of relaxation; the 
solemn monitors and instructors of our closet ; 
our comforters in the gloomy seclusions of life- 
loathing despondency. In the season of early 
life, in the strength of manhood, and still in 
the weakness and apathy of age, it is to them 
we are indebted for our hours of refined and 
unalloyed enjoyment. When we turn our eyes 
to England, therefore, from whence this boun- 
teous tide of literature pours in upon us, it is 
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with such feelings as the Egyptian experiences, 
when he looks toward the sacred source of that 
stream, which, rising in a far distant country, 
flows down upon his own barren soil, diffusing 
riches, beauty, and fertility.* 

Surely it cannot be the interest of Great 
Britain to trifle with such feelings. Surely the 
good-will, thus cherished among the best hearts 
of a country, rapidly increasing in power and 
importance, is of too much consequence to be 


* Since this biographical notice was first published, 
the political relations between the two countries have 
been changed by a war with Great Britain. The above 
observations, therefore, may not be palatable to those 
who are eager for the hostility of the pen as well as 
the sword. The author, indeed, was for some time in 
doubt whether to expurge them, as he could not pre- 
vail on himself to accommodate them to the embit- 
tered temper of the times. He determined, however, 
to let them remain. However the feelings he has ex- 
pressed may be outraged or prostrated by the violence 
of warfare, they never can be totally eradicated. Be- 
sides, it should be the exalted ministry of literature to 
keep together the family of human nature; to calm 
with her ‘‘soul-subduing voice’”’ the furious passions 
of warfare, and thus to bind up those ligaments which 
the sword would cleave asunder. The author may be 
remiss in the active exercise of this duty, but he will 
never have to reproach himself, that he has attempted 
to poison, with political virulence, the pure fountains 
of elegant literature. 
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scornfully neglected or surlily dashed away. 
It most certainly, therefore, would be both 
politic and honorable, for those enlightened 
British writers, who sway the sceptre of criti- 
cism, to expose these constant misrepresenta- 
tions, and discountenance these galling and 
unworthy insults of the pen, whose effect is to 
mislead and to irritate, without serving one 
valuable purpose. They engender gross preju- 
dices in Great Britain, inimical to a proper na- 
tional understanding, while with us they wither 
all those feelings of kindness and consanguinity 
that were shooting forth, like so many tendrils, 
to attach to us our parent country. 

While, therefore, we regard the poem of Mr. 
Campbell with complacency, as evincing an 
opposite spirit to this, of which we have just 
complained, there are other reasons, likewise, 
which interest us in its favor. Among the 
lesser evils, incident to the infant state of our 
country, we have to lament its almost total de- 
ficiency in those local associations produced by 
history and moral fiction. These may appear 
trivial to the common mass of readers; but the 
mind of taste and sensibility will at once ac- 
knowledge them as constituting a great source 
of national pride and love of country. ‘There 
is an inexpressible charm imparted to every 
place that has been celebrated by the historian, 
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or immortalized by the poet; a charm that 
dignifies it in the eyes of the stranger, and en- 
dears it to the heart of the native. Of this 
romantic attraction we are almost entirely des- 
titute. While every insignificant hill and tur- 
bid stream in classic Europe has been hallowed 
by the visitations of the Muse, and contem- 
plated with fond enthusiasm, our lofty moun- 
tains and stupendous cataracts awaken no 
poetical associations, and our majestic rivers 
roll their waters unheeded, because unsung. 
Thus circumstanced, the sweet strains of 
Mr. Campbell’s Muse break upon us as gladly 
as would the pastoral pipe of the shepherd, 
amid the savage solitude of one of our trackless 
wildernesses. We are delighted to witness the 
air of captivating romance and rural beauty 
our native fields and wild woods can assume 
under the plastic pencil of a master ; and while 
wandering with the poet among the shady 
groves of Wyoming, or along the banks of the 
Susquehanna, almost fancy ourselves trans- 
ported to the side of some classic stream, in 
the ‘‘ hollow breast of Apennine.’’ This may 
assist to convince many, who were before 
slow to believe, that our country is capable of 
inspiring the highest poetic feelings, and fur- 
nishing abundance of poetic imagery, though 
destitute of the hackneyed materials of poetry ; 
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though its groves are not vocal with the song 
of the nightingale; though no Naiads have 
ever sported in its streams, or Satyrs and 
Dryads gambolled among its forests. Wherever 
Nature—sweet Nature—displays herself in sim- 
ple beauty or wild magnificence, and wherever 
the human mind appears in new and striking 
situations, neither the poet nor the philoso- 
pher can ever want subjects worthy of his 
genius. 

Having made such particular mention of 
‘*Gertrude of Wyoming,’’ we will barely add 
one or two circumstances connected with it, 
strongly illustrative of the character of the 
literary author. The story of the poem, though 
extremely simple, is not sufficiently developed ; 
some of the facts, particularly in the first part, 
are rapidly passed over, and left rather obscure ; 
from which many have inconsiderately pro- 
nounced the whole a hasty sketch, without 
perceiving the elaborate delicacy with which 
the parts are finished. ‘This defect is to be at- 
tributed entirely to the self-difidence of Mr. 
Campbell. It is his misfortune that he is too 
distrustful of himself, and too ready to listen 
to the opinions of inferior minds, rather than 
boldly to follow the dictates of his own pure 
taste and the impulses of his exalted imagina- 
tion, which, if left to themselves, would never 
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falter or go wrong. Thus we are told, that 
when his ‘‘ Gertrude’’ first came from under 
his pen, it was full and complete; but in an 
evil hour he read it to some of his critical 
friends. Every one knows that when a man’s 
critical judgment is consulted, he feels him- 
self in credit. bound to find fault. Various 
parts of the poem were of course objected to, 
and various alterations recommended. 

With a fatal diffidence, which, while we 
admire we cannot but lament, Mr. Campbell 
struck out those parts entirely, and obliterated, 
in a moment, the fruit of hours of inspiration 
and days of labor. But when he attempted to 
bind together and new-model the elegant but 
mangled limbs of this virgin poem, his shy 
imagination revolted from the task. The glow 
of feeling was chilled, the creative powers of 
invention were exhausted; the parts, there- 
fore, were slightly and imperfectly thrown to- 
gether, with a spiritless pen, and hence arose 
that apparent want of development which oc- 
curs in some parts of the story. 

Indeed, we do not think the unobtrusive, 
and, if we may be allowed the word, occult 
merits of this poem are calculated to strike 
popular attention, during the present passion 
for dashing verse and extravagant incident. 
It is mortifying to an author to observe, that 
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those accomplishments which it has cost him 
the greatest pains to acquire, and which he 
regards with a proud eye, as the exquisite 
proofs of his skill, are totally lost upon the 
generality of readers; who are commonly cap- 
tivated by those glaring qualities to which he 
attaches but little value. Most people are 
judges of exhibitions of force and activity of 
body, but it requires a certain refinement of 
taste and a practised eye, to estimate that 
gracefulness which is the achievement of labor 
and consummation of art. So, in writing, 
whatever is bold, glowing, and garish, strikes 
the attention of the most careless, and is gener- 
ally felt and acknowledged ; but comparatively 
few can appreciate that modest delineation of 
Nature, that tenderness of sentiment, propriety 
of language, and gracefulness of composition, 
that bespeak the polished and accomplished 
writer. Such, however, as possess this delicacy 
of taste and feeling, will often return to dwell, 
with cherishing fondness, on the ‘‘ Gertrude ’”’ 
of Mr. Campbell. Like all his other writings, 
it presents virtue in its most touching and cap- 
tivating forms; whether gently exercised in 
the ‘bosom scenes of life,’? or sublimely ex- 
erted in its extraordinary and turbulent situa- 
tions. No writer can surpass Mr. Campbell in 
the vestal purity and amiable morality of his 
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Muse. While he possesses the power of firing 
the imagination, and filling it with sublime 
and awful images, he excels also in those elo- 
quent appeals to the feelings, and those elevated 
flights of thought, by which, while the fancy 
is exalted, the heart is made better. 

It is now some time since he has produced 
any poem. Of late he has been employed in 
preparing a work for the press, containing 
critical and biographical notices of British 
poets from the reign of Edward III. to the 
present time. However much we may be grat- 
ified by such a work, from so competent a 
judge, still we cannot but regret that he should 
stoop from the brilliant track of poetic inven- 
tion, in which heis so well calculated to soar, 
and descend into the lower regions of literature 
to mingle with droning critics and mousing 
commentators. His task should be to produce 
poetry, not to criticise it ; for in our minds, he 
does more for his own fame, and for the inter- 
ests of literature, who furnishes one fine verse, 
than he who points out a thousand beauties 
or detects a thousand faults. 

We hope, therefore, soon to behold Mr. 
Campbell emerging from those dusty labors, 
and breaking forth in the full lustre of original 
genius. He owes it to his own reputation ; 
he owes it to his own talents ; he owes it to the 
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literature of his country. Poetry has generally 
flowedin an abundant stream in Great Britain ; 
but it is too apt to stray among the rocks and 
weeds, to expand into brawling shallows, or 
waste itself in turbid and ungovernable torrents. 
We have, however, marked a narrow, but pure 
and steady channel, continuing down from the 
earliest ages, through a line of real poets, who 
seem to have been sent from heaven to keep 
the vagrant stream from running to utter 
waste and at random. Of this chosen number 
we consider Mr. Campbell ; and we are happy 
at having this opportunity of rendering our 
feeble tribute of applause to a writer whom we 
consider an ornament to the age, an honor 
to his country, and one whom his country 
should ‘‘ delight to honor.’’ 


Thomas Campbell died June 15, 1844. Soon 
after the publication of the forgoing Memoir, 
Mr. Irving went to Europe and became person- 
ally acquainted with him. When Messrs, 
Harper & Brothers were about reprinting in 
this country the biography of the poet by Dr. 
Beattie, they submitted the London proof- 
sheets to his inspection, with a suggestion 
that a letter from him would be a very accepta- 
ble introduction of the work to the American 
people. He sent them the following reply, 
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which seems properly to link itself with the 
forgoing sketch : 


MEssrs. HARPER & BROTHERS: 
GENTLEMEN,—I feel much obliged to you 
for the perusal you have afforded me of the 
biography of Campbell, but fear I have noth- 
ing of importance to add to the copious details 
which it furnishes. My acquaintance with 
Campbell commenced in, I think, 1810, through 
his brother Archibald, a most amiable, modest, 
and intelligent man, but more of a mathemati- 
cian than a poet. He resided at that time in 
New York, and had received from his brother 
a manuscript copy of ‘‘ O’Connor’s Child; or, 
The Flower of Love Lies Bleeding,’’ for which 
he was desirous of finding a purchaser among 
the American publishers. I negotiated the 
matter for him with a publishing house in 
Philadelphia, which offered a certain sum for 
the poem, provided I would write a biograph- 
ical sketch of the author to be prefixed toa 
volume containing all his poetical works. To 
secure a good price for the poet, I wrote the 
sketch, being furnished with facts by his 
brother ; it was done, however, in great haste, 
when I was ‘‘not in the vein,’’ and, of course, 
was very slight and imperfect. It served, 
however, to put me at once on a friendly foot- 
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ing with Campbell, so that, when I met him 
for the first time a few years subsequently in 
England, he received me as an old friend. He 
was living at that time in his rural retreat at 
Sydenham. His modest mansion was fitted 
up in a simple style, but with a tact and taste 
characteristic of the occupants. 

Campbell’s appearance was more in unison 
with his writings than is generally the case 
with authors. He was about thirty-seven 
years of age; of the middle size, lightly and 
genteelly made ; evidently of a delicate, sensi- 
tive organization, with a fine intellectual coun- 
tenance and a beaming, poetic eye. 

He had now been about twelve years married. 
Mrs. Campbell still retained much of that 
personal beauty for which he praises her in 
his letters written in the early days of matri- 
mony ; and her mental qualities seemed equally 
to justify his eulogies,—a rare circumstance, as 
none are more prone to dupe themselves in 
affairs of the heart than men of lively imagi- 
nations. She was, in fact, a more suitable 
wife for a poet than poets’ wives are apt to be; 
and for once a son of song had married a reality 
and not a poetical fiction. 

I had considered the early productions of 
Campbell as brilliant indications of a genius 
yet to be developed, and trusted that, during 
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the long interval which had elapsed, he had 
been preparing something to fulfil the public 
expectation ; I was greatly disappointed, there- 
fore, to find that, as yet, he had contemplated 
no great and sustained effort. My disappoint- 
ment in this respect was shared by others, 
who took the same interest in his fame, and 
entertained the same idea of his capacity. 
‘There he is, cooped up in Sydenham,’’ said 
a great Edinburgh critic* to me, ‘‘ simmering 
his brains to serve up a little dish of poetry, 
instead of pouring out a whole caldron.”’ 

Scott, too, who took a cordial delight in 
Campbell’s poetry, expressed himself to the 
same effect. ‘‘ What a pity is it,’’ said he to 
me, ‘‘that Campbell does not give full sweep 
to his genius. He has wings that would bear 
him up to the skies, and he does, now and 
then, spread them grandly, but folds them up 
again and resumes his perch, as if afraid to 
launch away. ‘The fact is, he is a bugbear to 
himself. The brightness of his early success 
is a detriment to all his future efforts. He zs 
afraid of the shadow that his own fame casts 
before him.” 

Little was Scott aware at the time that he, 
in truth, was a ‘‘bugbear’’ to Campbell. 
This I infer from an observation of Mrs. Camp- 

* Jeffrey. 
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bell’s in reply to an expression of regret on 
my part that her husband did not attempt 
something ona grand scale. ‘“‘Itis unfortu- 
nate for Campbell,’’ said she, “‘that he lives 
in the same age with Scott and Byron.’’ I asked 
why. ‘‘Oh,’’ said she, ‘“‘ they write so much 
and so rapidly. Now Campbell writes slowly, 
and it takes him some time to get under way ; 
and just as he has fairly begun, out comes one 
of their poems, that sets the world agog and 
quite daunts him, so that he throws by his 
pen in despair.”’ 

I pointed out the essential difference in their 
kinds of poetry, and the qualities which in- 
sured perpetuity to that of her husband. 
‘* You can’t persuade Campbell of that,’’ said 
she. ‘‘Heis apt to undervalue his own works, 
and to consider his own little lights put out 
whenever they come blazing out with their 
great torches.”’ 

I repeated the conversation to Scott some 
time afterward, and it drew forth a character- 
istic comment. 

‘“Pooh!’’ said he, good-humoredly, ‘‘ how 
can Campbell mistake the matter so much? 
Poetry goes by quality, not by bulk. My 
poems are mere cairngorms, wrought up, per- 
haps, with a cunning hand, and may pass well 
in the market as long as cairngorms are the 
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fashion ; but they are mere Scotch pebbles after 
all; now Tom Campbell’s are real diamonds, 
and diamonds of the first water.’’ 

I have not time at present to furnish per- 
sonal anecdotes of my intercourse with Camp- 
bell, neither does it afford any of a striking 
nature. Though extending over a number of 
years, it was: never very intimate. His resi- 
dence in the country, and my own long inter- 
vals of absence on the Continent, rendered our 
meetings few and far between. To tell the 
truth, I was not much drawn to Campbell, 
having taken up a wrong notion concerning 
him from seeing him at times when his mind 
was ill at ease, and preyed upon by secret 
griefs. I thought him disposed to be queru- 
lous and captious, and had heard his apparent 
discontent attributed to jealous repining at the 
success of his poetical contemporaries. In a 
word, I knew little of him but what might be 
learned in the casual intercourse of general 
society ; whereas it required the close com- 
munion of confidential friendship to sound the 
depth of his character and know the treasures 
of excellence hidden beneath its surface. Be- 
sides, he was dogged for years by certain 
malignant scribblers, who took a pleasure in 
misrepresenting all his actions, and holding 
him up in an absurd and disparaging point of 
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view. In what this hostility originated I do 
not know, but it must have given much annoy- 
ance to his sensitive mind, and may have 
affected his popularity. I know not to what 
else to attribute a circumstance to which I was 
a witness during my last visit to England. It 
was at an annual dinner of the Literary Fund, 
at which Prince Albert presided, and where 
was collected much of the prominent talent of 
the kingdom. In the course of the evening 
Campbell rose to make a speech. I had not 
seen him for years, and his appearance showed 
the effect of age and ill-health ; it was evident, 
also, that his mind was obfuscated by the wine 
he had been drinking. He was confused and 
tedious in his remarks ; still, there was nothing 
but what one would have thought would be re- 
ceived with indulgence, if not deference, from 
a veteran of his fame and standing,—a living 
classic. On the contrary, to my surprise, I 
soon observed signs of impatience in the com- 
pany ; the poet was repeatedly interrupted by 
coughs and discordant sounds, and as often 
endeavored to proceed; the noise at length 
became intolerable, and he was absolutely 
clamored down, sinking into his chair over- 
whelmed and disconcerted. I could not have 
thought such treatment possible to such a per- 
son at such a meeting. 
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Hallam, author of the Literary History of 
the Middle Ages, who sat by me on this oc- 
casion, marked the mortification of the poet, 
and it excited his generous sympathy. Being 
shortly afterward on the floor to reply to a 
toast, he took occasion to advert to the recent 
remarks of Campbell, and in so doing called up 
in review all his eminent achievements in the 
world of letters, and drew such a picture of his 
claims upon popular gratitude and popular 
admiration as to convict the assembly of the 
glaring impropriety they had been guilty of— 
to soothe the wounded sensibility of the poet, 
and send him home to, I trust, a quiet pillow. 

I mention these things to illustrate the merit 
of the piece of biography which you are about 
to lay before the American world. Itisa great 
act of justice to the memory of a distinguished 
man, whose character has not been sufficiently 
known. It gives an insight into his domestic 
as well as his literary life, and lays open the 
springs of all his actions and the causes of all 
his contrariety of conduct. We now see the 
real difficulties he had to contend with in the 
earlier part of his literary career ; the worldly 
cares which pulled his spirit to the earth when- 
ever it would wing its way to the skies; the 
domestic afflictions, tugging at his heart-strings 
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converting his very smiles into spasms; the 
anxious days and sleepless nights preying 
upon his delicate organization, producing that 
morbid sensitiveness and nervous irritability 
which at times overlaid the real sweetness and 
amenity of his nature, and obscured the un- 
bounded generosity of his heart. 

The biography does more ; it reveals the af- 
fectionate considerateness of his conduct in all 
the domestic relations of life. The generosity 
with which he shared his narrow means with 
all the members of his family, and tasked his 
precarious resources to add to their relief; his 
deep-felt tenderness as a husband and a father, 
—the source of exquisite home-happiness for a 
time, but ultimately of unmitigated wretched- 
ness; his constant and devoted friendships, 
which in early life were almost romantic pas- 
sions, and which remained unwithered by age; 
his sympathies with the distressed of every 
nation, class, and condition ; his love of chil- 
dren, that infallible sign of a gentle and amia- 
ble nature; his sensibility to beauty of every 
kind; his cordial feeling toward his literary 
contemporaries, so opposite to the narrow and 
despicable jealousy imputed to him ; above all, 
the crowning romance of his life, his enthu- 
siasm in the cause of suffering Poland, a de- 
votion carried to the height of his poetic 
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temperament, and, in fact, exhausting all that 
poetic vein which, properly applied, might 
have produced epics; these and many more 
traits set forth in his biography bring forth his 
character in its true light ; dispel those clouds 
which malice and detraction may at times have 
cast over it ; and leave it in the full effulgence 
of its poetic glory. 

This is all, gentlemen, that the hurried na- 
ture of personal occupations leaves me leisure 
to say on this subject. If these brief remarks 
will be of any service in recommending the 
biography to the attention of the American 
public, you are welcome to make such use of 
them as you may think proper; and I shall 
feel satisfaction in putting on record my own 
recantation of the erroneous opinion I once 
entertained, and may have occasionally ex- 
pressed, of the private character of an illus- 
trious poet, whose moral worth is now shown 
to have been fully equal to his exalted genius. 

Your obedient servant, 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 
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ton Allston early in the spring of 1805. He 

had just arrived from France, I from Sicily 

and Naples. I was then not quite twenty- 
two years of age, he a little older. There 
was something, to me, inexpressibly engaging 
in the appearance and manners of Allston. Ido 
not think I have ever been more completely 
captivated ona first acquaintance. He was of 
a light and graceful form, with large blue eyes, 
and black, silken hair, waving and curling 
round a pale expressive countenance. Every- 
thing about him bespoke the man of intellect 
andrefinement. His conversation was copious, 
animated, and highly graphic, warmed by a 
genial sensibility and benevolence, and en- 
livened at times by a chaste and gentle humor. 
A young man’s intimacy took place immedi- 
ately between us, and we were much together 
during my brief sojourn at Rome. He was 
taking a general view of the place before set- 
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tling himself down to his professional studies. 
We visited together some of the finest collec- 
tions of paintings, and he taught me how to 
visit them to the most advantage, guiding me 
always to the masterpieces, and passing by the 
others without notice. ‘‘ Never attempt to 
enjoy every picture in a great collection,’’ he 
would say, ““unless you have a year to bestow 
upon it. You may as well attempt to enjoy 
every dish in a Lord Mayor’s feast. Both 
mind and palate get confounded by a great 
variety and rapid succession, even of delicacies. 
The mind can only take in a certain number 
of images and impressions distinctly ; by mul- 
tiplying the number you weaken each, and 
render the whole confused and vague. Study 
the choice pieces in each collection; look upon 
none else, and you will afterwards find them 
hanging up in your memory.’’ He was ex- 
quisitely sensible to the graceful and the beau- 
tiful, and took great delight in paintings which 
excelled in color ; yet he was strongly moved 
and roused by objects of grandeur. I well 
recollect the admiration with which he con- 
templated the sublime statue of Moses by 
Michael Angelo, and his mute awe and rever- 
ence on entering the stupendous pile of St. 
Peter’s. Indeed, the sentiment of veneration 
so characteristic of the elevated and poetic 
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mind was continually manifested by him. His 
eyes would dilate; his pale countenance would 
flush ; he would breathe quick, and almost 
gasp in expressing his feelings when excited 
by any object of grandeur and sublimity. 

We had delightful rambles together about 
Rome and its environs, one of which came near 
changing my whole course of life. We had 
been visiting a stately villa, with its gallery of 
paintings, its marble halls, its terraced gardens 
set out with statues and fountains, and were 
returning to Rome about sunset. The bland- 
ness of the air, the serenity of the sky, the 
transparent purity of the atmosphere, and that 
nameless charm which hangs about an Italian 
landscape, had derived additional effect from 
being enjoyed in company with Allston, and 
pointed out by him with the enthusiasm of an 
artist. AsI listened to him, and gazed upon 
the landscape, I drew, in my mind, a contrast 
between our different pursuits and prospects. 
He was to reside among these delightful scenes, 
surrounded by masterpieces of art, by classic 
and historic monuments, by men of congenial 
minds and tastes, engaged like him in the con- 
stant study of the sublime and beautiful. I 
was to return home to the dry study of the 
law, for which I had no relish, and, asI feared, 
but little talent. 
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Suddenly the thought presented itself, ‘‘ Why 
might I not remain here and turn painter?’’ I 
had taken lessons in drawing before leaving 
America, and had been thought to have some 
aptness, as I certainly had a strong inclination 
for it. I mentioned the idea to Allston, and he 
caught at it witheagerness. Nothing could be 
more feasible. We would take an apartment 
together. He would give me all the instruc- 
tion and assistance in his power, and was sure 
I would succeed. 

For two or three days the idea took full pos- 
session of my mind; but I believe it owed its 
main force to the lovely evening ramble in 
which I first conceived it, and to the romantic 
friendship I had formed with Allston. When- 
ever it recurred to mind, it was always connect- 
ed with Italian scenery, palaces, and statues, 
and fountains, and terraced gardens, and All- 
ston as the companion of my studio. I promised 
myself a world of enjoyment in his society, and 
in the society of several artists with whom he 
had made me acquainted, and pictured forth a 
scheme of life all tinted with the rainbow hues 
of youthful promise. 

My lot in life, however, was differently cast. 
Doubts and fears gradually clouded over my 
prospect ; the rainbow tints faded away ; I be- 
gan to apprehend a sterile reality ; so I gave 
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up the transient but delightful prospect of re- 
maining in Rome with Allston and turning 
painter. 

My next meeting with Allston was in 
America, after he had finished his studies in 
Italy ; but as we resided in different cities we 
saw each other only occasionally. Our inti- 
macy was closer some years afterwards when 
we were both in England. I then saw a great 
deal of him during my visits to London, where 
he and Leslie resided together. Allston was 
dejected in spirits from the loss of his wife, but 
I thought a dash of melancholy had increased 
the amiable and winning graces of his charac- 
ter. I used to pass long evenings with him and 
Leslie ; indeed Allston, if any one would keep 
him company, would sit up until cock-crowing, 
and it was hard to break away from the charms 
of his conversation. He was an admirable 
story-teller ; for a ghost-story none could sur- 
pass him. He acted the story as well as told it. 

I have seen some anecdotes of him in the 
public papers, which represent him in a state of 
indigence and almost despair, until rescued by 
the sale of one of his paintings.* ‘This is an 
exaggeration. Isubjoin an extract or two from 
his letters to me, relating to his most important 
pictures. The first, dated May 9, 1817, was 

* Anecdotes of Artists. 
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addressed to me at Liverpool, where he sup- 
posed I was about to embark for the United 
States. 


“Your sudden resolution of embarking for America 
has quite thrown me, to use a sea phrase, all aback. I 
have so many things to tell you of, to consult you 
about, &c., and am such a sad correspondent, that 
before I can bring my pen to do its office, ’tis a hun- 
dred to one but the vexations for which your advice 
would be wished, will have passed and gone. One of 
these subjects (and the most important) is the large 
picture I talked of soon beginning; the prophet 
Daniel interpreting the handwriting on the wall be- 
fore Belshazzar. I have made a highly finished sketch 
of it, and I wished much to have your remarks on it. 
But as your sudden departure will deprive me of this 
advantage, Imust beg, should any hints on the sub- 
lect occur to you during your voyage, that you will 
favor me with them, at thesame time you let me know 
that you are again safe in our good country. 

“J think the composition the best I ever made. It 
contains a multitude of figures, and (if I may be al- 
lowed to say it) they are without confusion. Don’t 
you think it a fine subject? I know not any that so 
happily unites the magnificent and the awful. A 
mighty sovereign surrounded by his whole court, in- 
toxicated with his own state, in the midst of his revel- 
lings, palsied in a moment under the spell of a pre- 
ternatural hand suddenly tracing his doom on the 
wall before him ; his powerless limbs, like a wounded 
spider’s, shrunk up to his body, while his heart, com- 
pressed to a point, is only kept from vanishing by the 
terrific suspense that animates it during the interpre- 
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tation of his mysterious sentence. His less guilty, 
but scarcely less agitated queen, the panic-struck 
courtiers and concubines, the splendid and deserted 
banquet-table, the half-arrogant, half-astounded ma- 
gicians, the holy vessels of the temple (shining as it 
were in triumph through the gloom), and the calm 
solemn contrast of the prophet, standing like an ani- 
mated pillar in the midst, breathing forth the oracular 
destruction of the empire! The picture will be twelve 
feet high by seventeen feet long. Should I succeed 
in it to my wishes, I know not what may be its fate ; 
but I leave the future to Providence, perhaps I may 
send it to America.” 


The next letter from Allston which remains 
in my possession, is dated London, 13th March, 
1818. In the interim he had visited Paris, in 
company with Leslie and Newton ; the follow- 
ing extract gives the result of the excitement 
caused by a study of the masterpieces in the 
Louvre : 


“‘Since my return from Paris I have painted two 
pictures, in order to have something in the present 
exhibition at the British gallery; the subjects, the 
‘Angel Uriel in the Sun,’ and ‘Elijah in the Wilder- 
ness.’ Uriel was immediately purchased (at the price 
I asked, 150 guineas) by the Marquis of Stafford, and 
the Directors of the British Institution, moreover, pre- 
sented me a donation of a hundred and fifty pounds, 
as a mark of their approbation of the talent evinced, 
&c. The manner in which this was done was highly 
complimentary ; and I can only say that it was full as 
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gratifying as it was unexpected. As both these pict- 
ures together cost me but ten weeks, I do not regret 
having deducted that time from the ‘ Belshazzar,’ to 
whom I have since returned with redoubled vigor. I 
am sorry I did not exhibit ‘Jacob’s Dream.’ IfI had 
dreamt of this success, I certainly would have sent it 
there.”’ 


Leslie, in,a letter to me, speaks of the pict- 
ure of Uriel seated in the sun. 

“The figure is colossal, the attitude and air very 
noble, and the form heroic without being overcharged. 
In the color he has been equally successful, and with 
a very rich and glowing tone he has avoided positive 
colors, which would have made him too material. 
There is neither red, blue, nor yellow on the picture, 
and yet it possesses a harmony equal to the best pict- 
ures of Paul Veronese.” 


The picture made what is called ‘‘a decided 
hit,’’ and produced a great sensation, being 
pronounced worthy of the old masters. Atten- 
tion was immediately called to the artist. The 
Earl of Egremont, a great connoisseur and 
patron of the arts, sought him in his studio, 
eager for any production from his pencil. He 
found an admirable picture there, of which he 
became the glad possessor. The following is 
an extract from Allston’s letter to me on the 
subject : 


“Leslie tells me he has informed you of the sale 
of ‘Jacob’s Dream.’ Ido not remember if you have 
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seen it. ‘he mannerin which Lord Egremont bought 
it was particularly gratifying—to say nothing of the 
price, which is no trifle to me at present. But Leslie 
having told you all about it, I will not repeatit. In- 
deed by the account he gives me of his letter to you, 
he seems to have puffed me off in grand style. Well 
—you know I don’t dride him to doit, and ‘if they 
will buckle praise upon my back,’ why, I can’t help 
it! Leslie has just finished a very beautiful little pict- 
ure of Anne Page inviting Master Slender into the 
house. Anne is exquisite, soft and feminine, yet arch 
and playful. Sheis all she should be. Slender also 
is very happy ; he isa good parody on Milton’s ‘linked 
sweetness long drawn out.’ Falstaff and Shallow are 
seen through a window in the background. The 
whole scene is very picturesque and beautifully 
painted. ’T is his best picture. You must not think 
this praise the ‘return in kind.’ I give it because I 
really admire the picture, and I have not the smallest 
doubt that he will do great things when he is once 
freed from the necessity of painting portraits.” 


Lord Egremont was equally well pleased 
with the artist as with his works, and invited 
him to his noble seat at Petworth, where it was 
his delight to dispense his hospitalities to men 
of genius. 

The road to fame and fortune was now open 
to Allston ; he had but to remain in England, 
and follow up the signal impression he had 
made. Unfortunately, previous to this recent 
success he had been disheartened by domestic 
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affliction, and by the uncertainty of his pecu- 
niary prospects, and had made arrangements 
to return to America. I arrived in London a 
few days before his departure, full of literary 
schemes, and delighted with the idea of our 
pursuing our several arts in fellowship. It 
was a sad blow to me to have this day-dream 
again dispelled. I urged him to remain and 
complete his grand painting of ‘‘ Belshazzar’s 
Feast,’’ the study of which gave promise of 
the highest kind of excellence. Some of the 
best patrons of the art were equally urgent. 
He was not to be persuaded, and I saw him 
depart with still deeper and more painful re- 
gret than I had parted with him in our youth- 
ful days at Rome. I think our separation was 
a loss to both of us—to me a grievous one. 
The companionship of such a man was invalu- 
able. For his own part, had he remained in 
England for a few years longer, surrounded 
by everything to encourage and stimulate him, 
I have no doubt he would have been at the 
head of his art. He appeared to me to possess 
more than any contemporary the spirit of the 
old masters; and his merits were becoming 
widely appreciated. After his departure he 
was unanimously elected a member of the 
Royal Academy. 

The next time I saw him was twelve years 
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afterwards, on my return to America, when I 
visited him at his studio at Cambridge in 
Massachusetts, and found him in the gray 
evening of life, apparently much retired from 
the world; and his grand picture of ‘‘ Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast’’ yet unfinished. 

To the last he appeared to retain all those 
elevated, refined, and gentle qualities which 
first endeared him to me. 

Such are a few particulars of my intimacy 
with Allston,—a man whose memory I hold in 
reverence and affection, as one of the purest, 
noblest, and most intellectual beings that ever 
honored me with his friendship. 


Conversations with Talma. 


FROM ROUGH NOTES IN A COMMON-PLACE 
BOOK. 


a friend, this morning, to be introduced 

to Talma, the great French tragedian. 

He has a suite of apartments in a hotel 
in the Rue des Petites Augustines, but is about 
to build a town residence. He has also a 
country retreat a few miles from Paris, of 
which he is extremly fond, and is continually 
altering and improving it. He had just ar- 
rived from the country, and his apartment was 
rather in confusion, the furniture out of place 
and books lying about. In a conspicuous 
part of the saloon was a colored engraving of 
John Philip Kemble, for whom he expresses 
great admiration and regard. 

Talma is about five feet, seven or eight inches, 
English, in height, and somewhat robust. 
There is no very tragic or poetic expression in 
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his countenance ; his eyes are of a bluish gray, 
with, at times, a peculiar cast; his face is 
rather fleshy, yet flexible ; and he has a short, 
thick neck. His manners are open, animated, 
and natural. He speaks English well, and is 
prompt, unreserved, and copious in conversa- 
tion. Herecived me ina very cordial manner, 
and asked if this was my first visit to Paris. I 
told him I had been here once before, about 
fourteen years since. 

‘“ Ah! that was the time of the Emperor !’’ 
cried he with a sudden gleam of the eye. 

‘‘Yes, just after his coronation as King of 
Italy.”’ 

*“ Ah! those were the heroic days of Paris 
—every day some new victory! The real 
chivalry of France rallied round the Emperor, 
—the youth and talent and bravery of the 
nation. Now you see the courts of the Tuiler- 
ies crowded by priests, and an old, worn-out 
nobility brought back by foreign bayonets.”’ 

He consoled himself by observing that the 
national character had improved under its re- 
verses. Its checks and humiliations had made 
the nation more thoughtful. 

‘* Look at the young men from the colleges,’’ 
said he; ‘‘how serious they are in their de- 
meanor. ‘They walk together in the public 
promenades, conversing always on political 
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subjects, but discussing politics philosophically 
and scientifically. In fact, the nation is be- 
coming as grave as the English.’”’ 

He thinks too that there is likely to be a 
great change in the French drama. ‘‘ The 
public,’’ said he, ‘‘feel greater interest in 
scenes that come home to common life, and in 
the fortunes’ of every-day people, than in the 
distresses of the heroic personages of classic 
antiquity. Hence they never come to the 
Théatre Francais, excepting tosee a few great 
actors, while they crowd to the minor theatres 
to witness representations of scenes in ordinary 
life. The Revolution,’ added he, ‘‘has 
caused such vivid and affecting scenes to pass 
before their eyes, that they can no longer be 
charmed by fine periods and declamation. 
They require character, incident, passion, life.’’ 

He seems to apprehend another revolution, 
and that it will be a bloody one. ‘‘ The na- 
tion,’’ said he, ‘‘that is to say, the younger 
part of it, the children of the Revolution, have 
such a hatred of the priests and the zoblesse, 
that they would fly upon them like wolves 
upon sheep.’’ 

On coming away, he accompanied us to the 
door. In passing through the ante-chamber, 
I pointed to children’s swords and soldiers’ 
caps lying ona table. ‘‘Ah!”’ cried he, with 
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animation, ‘‘ the amusements of the children 
nowadays are all military. They will have 
nothing to play with but swords, guns, drums, 
and trumpets.’’ 

Such are the few brief notes of my first inter- 
view with Talma. Some time afterward I 
dined in company with him at Beauvillier’s 
restaurant. He was in fine spirits, gay and 
earnest by turns, and always perfectly natural 
and unreserved. 

He spoke with pleasure of his residence in 
England. He liked the English. They were 
a noble people; but he thought the French 
more amiable and agreeable to live among. 
‘* The intelligent and cultivated English,’’ he 
said, ‘‘are disposed to do generous actions, 
but the common people are not so liberal as 
the same class among the French; they have 
bitter national prejudices. If a French pris- 
oner escaped in England, the common people 
would be against him. In France it was other- 
wise. When the fight was going on around 
Paris,’’ said he, ‘“‘and Austrian and other pris- 
oners were brought in wounded, and conducted 
along the Boulevards, the Parisian populace 
showed great compassion for them, and gave 
them money, bread, and wine.’’ 

Of the liberality of the cultivated class of 
English he gave an anecdote. Two French 
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prisoners had escaped from confinement, and 
made their way toa seaport, intending to get 
over in a boat to France. All their money, 
however, was exhausted, and they had not 
wherewithal to hire a boat. Seeing a banker’s 
name on a door, they went in, stated their case 
frankly, and asked for pecuniary assistance, 
promising to repay it faithfully. The banker 
at once gave them one hundred pounds. They 
offered a bill, or receipt, but he declined it. 
“If you are not men of honor,”’ said he, ‘‘ such 
paper would be of no value; and if you are 
men of honor, there is no need of it.’’ ‘This 
circumstance was related to Talma by one of 
the parties thus obliged. 

In the course of conversation we talked of 
the theatre. Talma had been a close observer 
of the British stage, and was alive to many of 
its merits. He spoke of his efforts to introduce 
into French acting the familiar style occasion- 
ally used by the best English tragedians; and 
of the difficulties he encountered in the stately 
declamation and constantly recurring rhymes 
of French tragedy. Still he found, he said, 
every familiar touch of nature immediately 
appreciated and applauded by the French audi- 
ence. Of Shakspeare he expressed the most 
exalted opinion, and said he should like to at- 
tempt some of his principal characters in Eng- 
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lish, could he be sure of being able to render 
the text without a foreign accent. He had rep- 
resented his character of ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ translated 
into French, in the Théatre Francais with 
great success; but he felt how much more 
powerful it would be if given as Shakspeare 
had written it. He spoke with admiration of 
the individuality of Shakspeare’s characters 
and the varied play of his language, giving 
such a scope for familiar touches of pathos and 
tenderness, and natural outbreaks of emotion 
and passion. ‘‘ All this,’’ he observed, “ re- 
quires quite a different style of acting from the 
well-balanced verse, flowing periods, and re- 
curring rhymes of the French drama; and it 
would, doubtless, require much study and 
practice to catch the spirit of it; and after all,”’ 
added he, laughing, ‘‘I should probably fail. 
Each stage has its own peculiarities which be- 
long to the nation, and cannot be thoroughly 
caught, nor perhaps thoroughly appreciated 
by strangers.”’ 


[To the foregoing scanty notes were appended 
some desultory observations made at the time, 
and suggested by my conversations with 
Talma. ‘They were intended to form the ba- 
sis of some speculations on the French litera- 
ture of the day, which were never carried out. 
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They are now given very much in the rough 
style in which they were jotted down, with 
some omissions and abbreviations, but no 
heightenings or additions. ] 


The success of a translation of Hamlet in 
the Théatre ‘Francais appears to me an era in 
the French drama. It is true, the play has 
been sadly mutilated and stripped of some of 
its most characteristic beauties in the attempt to 
reduce it to the naked stateliness of the pseudo- 
classic drama; but it retains enough of the 
wild magnificence of Shakespeare’s imagina- 
tion to give it an individual character on the 
French stage. Though the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father does not actually tread the boards, yet 
it is supposed to hover about his son, unseen 
by other eyes; and the admirable acting of 
Talma conveys to the audience a more awful 
and mysterious idea of this portentous visita- 
tion than could be produced by any visible 
spectre. I have seen a lady carried fainting 
from the boxes, overcome by its effect on her 
imagination. In this translation and modifica- 
tion of the original play, Hamlet’s mother 
stabs herself before the audience, a catastrophe 
hitherto unknown on the grand theatre, and 
repugnant to the French idea of classic rule. 
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The popularity of this play is astonishing. 
On the evenings of its representation the doors 
of the theatre are besieged at an early hour. 
Long before the curtain rises, the house is 
crowded to overflowing ; and throughout the 
performance the audience passes from intervals 
of breathless attention to bursts of ungovern- 
able applause. 

The success of this tragedy may be con- 
sidered one of the triumphs of what is denomi- 
nated the romantic school; and another has 
been furnished by the overwhelming recep- 
tion of Marie Stuart a modification of the Ger- 
man tragedy of Schiller. The critics of the 
old school are sadly alarmed at these foreign 
innovations, and trembled for the ancient de- 
corum and pompous proprieties of their stage. 
It is true, both Hamlet and Marie Stuart have 
been put in the straight waistcoast of Aris- 
totle; yet they are terribly afraid they will 
do mischief and set others madding. They 
exclaim against the apostasy of their country- 
men in bowing to foreign idols, and against the 
degeneracy of their taste, after being accus- 
tomed from infancy to the touching beauties 
and harmonious numbers of Athalie, Polyeucte, 
and Mérope in relishing these English and 
German monstrosities, and that through the 
medium of translation. All in vain! the 
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nightly receipts at the doors outweigh, with 
managers, all the invectives of the critics, and 
flamlet and Marie Stuart maintain triumphant 
possession of the boards. 

Talma assures me that it begins to be quite 
the fashion in France to admire Shakspeare; 
and those who cannot read him in English 
enjoy him diluted in French translations. 

It may at first create a smile of incredulity 
that foreigners should pretend to feel and ap- 
preciate the merits of an author so recondite 
at times as to require commentaries and expla- 
nations even to his own countrymen; yet it is 
precisely writers like Shakspeare, so full of 
thought, of character, and passion, that are 
most likely to be relished, even when but 
partially understood. Authors whose popu- 
larity arises from beauty of diction and har- 
mony of numbers are ruined by translation ; a 
beautiful turn of expression, a happy combi- 
nation of words and phrases, and all the graces 
of perfect euphony, are limited to the language 
in which they are written. Style cannot be 
translated. ‘The most that can be done is to 
furnish a parallel and render grace for grace. 
Who can form an idea of the exquisite beau- 
ties of Racine, when translated into a foreign 
tongue? But Shakspeare triumphs over trans- 
lation. Hisscenes are so exuberant in original 
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and striking thoughts and masterly strokes of 
nature, that he can afford to be stripped of all 
the magic of his style. His volumes are like 
the magician’s cave in ‘“‘ Aladdin,’’ so full of 
jewels and precious things that he who does 
but penetrate for a moment may bring away 
enough to enrich himself. 

The relish for Shakspeare, however, which 
according to Talma, is daily increasing in 
France, is, I apprehend, but one indication of 
a general revolution which is taking place in 
the national taste. ‘The French character, as 
Talma well observes, has materially changed 
during the last thirty years. The present 
generation (the ‘‘ children of the Revolution,’’ 
as Talma terms them), who are just growing 
into the full exercise of talent, are a different 
people from the French of the old régime. 
They have grown up in rougher times, and 
among more adventurous and romantic habi- 
tudes. They are less delicate in tact, but 
stronger in their feelings, and require more 
stimulating aliment. The Frenchman of the 
camp who has bivouacked on the Danube and 
the Volga; who has brought back into peace- 
ful life the habits of the soldier; who wears 
fierce moustaches, swaggers in his gait, and 
smokes tobacco, is, of course, a different being 
in his literary tastes from the Frenchman of 
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former times, who was refined but finical in 
dress and manners, wore powder, and delighted 
in perfumes and polished versification. 

The whole nation, in fact, has been accus- 
tomed for years to the glitter of arms and the 
parade of soldiery ; to tales of battles, sieges, 
and victories. ‘The feverish drama of the 
Revolution, and the rise and fall of Napoleon, 
have passed before their eyes like a tale of 
Arabian enchantment. ‘Though these realities 
have passed away, the remembrances of them 
remain, with a craving for the strong emotions 
which they excited. 

This may account in some measure for that 
taste for the romantic which is growing upon 
the French nation, a taste vehemently but 
vainly reprobated by their critics. You see 
evidence of it in everything; in their paint- 
ings, in the engravings which fill their print- 
shops; in their songs, their spectacles, and 
their works of fiction. For several years it 
has been making its advances without exciting 
the jealousy of the critics; its advances being 
apparently confined to the lower regions of 
literature and the arts. The circulating libra- 
ries have been filled with translations of Eng- 
lish and German romances, and tales of ghosts 
and robbers, and the theatres of the Boulevards 
occupied by representations of melo-dramas. 
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Still the higher regions of literature remained 
unaffected, and the national theatre retained 
its classic stateliness and severity. The critics 
consoled themselves with the idea that the 
romances were only read by women and chil- 
dren, and the melo-dramas admired by the 
ignorant and vulgar. But the children have 
grown up to be men and women; and the 
tinge given to their imaginations in early life 
is now to have an effect on the forthcoming 
literature of the country. As yet, they depend 
for their romantic aliment upon the literature 
of other nations, especially the English and 
German; and it is astonishing with what 
promptness the Scottish novels, notwithstand- 
ing their dialects, are translated into French, 
and how universally and eagerly they are 
sought after. 

In poetry, Lord Byron is the vogue; his 
verses are translated into a kind of stilted 
prose, and devoured with ecstasy, they are sz 
sombre! His likeness is in every print-shop. 
The Parisians envelop him with melancholy 
and mystery, and believe him to be the hero 
of his own poems, or something of the vam- 
pyre order. A French poem has lately ap- 
peared in imitation of him,* the author of 
which has caught, in a degree, his glowing 

* The Missennienes. 
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style and deep and troubled emotions. The 
great success of this production insures an in- 
undation of the same kind of poetry from in- 
ferior hands. In a little while we shall see the 
petty poets of France, like those of England, 
affecting to be moody and melancholy, each 
wrapping himself in a little mantle of mystery 
and misanthropy, vaguely accusing himself of 
heinous crimes, and affecting to despise the 
world. 

That this taste for the romantic will have 
its way, and give a decided tone to French 
literature, I am strongly inclined to believe. 
The human mind delights in variety, and ab- 
hors monotony even in excellence. Nations, 
like individuals, grow sated with artificial re- 
finements, and their pampered palates require 
a change of diet, even though it be for the 
worse. I should not be surprised, therefore, 
to see the French breaking away from rigid 
rule; from polished verse, easy narrative, the 
classic drama, and all the ancient delights of 
elegant literature, and rioting in direful ro- 
mances, melo-dramatic plays, turgid prose, and 
glowing, rough-written poetry. 


PARIS, 1821. 
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